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TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES 


IM 

AFRICA. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

IIAINY SEASON IN KU'iCAWA. 

I HAD left Klikawa on iny journey to A'damdwa in 
the best state of health, but had brought back from 
that excursion the germs of disease ; and residence 
in the town, at least at this period of the year, was 
not likely to improve my condition. It would cer- 
tainly have been better for me, had I been able to 
retire to some more healthy spot ; biit trivial though 
urgent business obliged me to remain in Kdkawa. 

It was nefeessary to tell the merchandize which 
had at length arrived, in order to keep the mission 
in some way or other afloat, by paying the most 
urgent debts and providing, the necessary means 
folr further expkirotion. Tlbere was merchandize 
to the value of one hundred pounds sterling; but, 
as 1 wa.s obliged to sell the things at a reduced 
VOL. HI. h ' ■ • ■’ 
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Chap. XXXVIH. 


TRAVE1,S i3N AFRICA. 

■ W'-- 

rate for ready inpn$y|i,t|xe|o5^WM considerable ; for all 
business in these countriesjs trj^s^cted on two or three 
months’ credit, and, after all, payment is.made, not in 
ready money, l?ut chiefly, in slaves. It is no doubt 
ve^ necessary . for . a - traveller to be provided 
•with those various articles which form the pre- 
sents to be made to the, chiefs, and which are in 
many districts required for bartering; but he ought 
not to depend upon their sale for the supply of his 
w^ts. Altogether it is difficult to carry on trade 
in .conjunction -vjith extensive geographical research, 
although a person sitting quietly down in a place, and 
entering into close relations with the natives, might 
collect a great deal of interesting information, which 
would probably escape the notice of the roving tra- 
veller, whose purpose is rather to , explore distant 
regions. Besides, I was obliged to make numerous 
presents to my friends, in order to keep them in 
good humour, and had very often not only to provide 
dresses for themselves and their wives, but even for 
their domestic retainers; so that, all things con- 
sidered, tfle supply of one hundred , pounds’ worth 
of me^handize could, not last very long. 

X ijiave; remarked that, when I I’e-entered Kdkawa, 
the cultivatiion.of the ground, had pOt yet begun; 
indee^ thjS.whqio country, parched, that it be- 
came, ey^ a nrntteip. of, perplexity to find sufficient 
fodder fo| the hones ; for the whole stock of dry 
herbage was consumed, a^d of young herbage none 
.Iras to be h^. 



Chap. XXXVIIl. HEBBAiEfS.~*BftOPICAL EAINS. 8 

It is stated in my’Tnetnnttcnda, that on the 5th 
of August I paid twelve rotl for a “ k41a kajimbe,” 
or large bundle of dry grass ; an enormous price in 
this country, and sufficient to maintain a whole fhmily 
for several days ; but that Was the most unfavourable 
moment, for in a few days fresh herbage sprang up 
and made good all deficiencies. While speaking on 
this subject, I may also mention, that the herbage of 
Kiikawa, being full of “ ngibbi,” or Pennisetum dis- 
tichum, horses brought from other couiftries generally 
fare but badly on it, as they are reluctant to fill their 
mouths with its small prickles. 

Rain was very plentiful this year, 1851, and I am 
sure would, if measured, have far exceeded the quan- 
tity found by Mr. Vogel in 1854. Indeed, there were 
twelve very considerable falls of rain during the month 
of August alone, which together probably exceeded 
(hirly inches. It must be borne in mind, moreover, 
tliat the fall of rain in Ktikawa does not constitute 
the rule for the region, but is quite exceptional, 
owing to the entire absence of trees and of heights in 
the neighboutbootl. lienee, the statement of Mr. 
Vogel in one of his letters '•j that the line of tropical 
rains only begins south 6f Kdkawa, ^USt" be under- 
stood with some if he IbHid tn^tsured 

the rain in tbc 'nortlr^?^ tfeett 

between lMwerghfi’'nfid‘'’^wmti^^ 


* l*tit}!r-S)(»d in ffnurpal tiksB. Gfogr. Soc.,vet 1 ^ 5 ^ 
p.241. ' ■ 
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Chap. XXXVIII. 


TEAVK^ IX AFEICA. 

opinidii, have a very different result. It is 

Evident that all depehdii Epon meaning of the ex- 
pression, tropical rain. - If it a very copious 

fall of rain, Edkawa eertainly does not lie within the 
limit of tropical rain j* Bht if we are to understand by 
it the regularly returning annual fall of rain, pro- 
duced by the ascending ' currents of heated air, it 
certainly does.* There was a very heavy fall of 
rain on the night of the 3rd of August, which not 
only swamped*our courtyard, but changed my room, 
which lay half a foot lower, and was protected only by 
a low threshold, into a little lake, aggravating my 
feverish state very considerably, and spoiling most 
of my things. . 

On the 5th of August rain fell for the first time 
unaccompanied by a storm, though the rainy season 
in general sets in with dreadful tornadoes. The 
watery element disturbed the luxurious existence of 
the “ kan4m galgdlma,” the large termites, which had 
fed on oUr sugar and other supplies, and on the 6th 
they all of a sudden disappeared from the ground, and 
filled the air as short-lived winged creatures, in which 
state they are called by the people ‘‘tsdtsu,” or 
“d^dsu,^’ and, when fried, are ns^ as food. Their 

* It will perhaps be as well to sail to >xaiad the prudent warn- 
iiw ef Col. Sykes, in referepee to the.okwiwstions of Prof. Dove. 
‘‘i|«ej^olwwpv8tion8,” he nays, *‘su|j;est to na the .necessity of 
’generaikdog fiW local faChi with regard to tempera- 
^ He tfathnal Association, 
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Chap. XXXVIIL DEATH OP TH^?f0KBMITES. 

tenure of life is so preeariou^ ju^ seem to be 

so weak, that they become^Y^ troubl^om^) as they 
fall in every dir^t^U'^ upon man -and his food. 
Of each swarm of these insects only one couple 
seeips destined to survive ; all the rest die a violent 
death. : . . ■ . 

The town now began to present quite a different ap- 
pearance ; but while it was agreeable to see the dry- 
ness relieved, . and succulent grass and fresh crops 
springing up all around, and SKgpplanting the dull 
uniformity of the Asclepiaa gigantea, on the other 
hand, the extensive waterpools formed everywhere in 
the concavities of the ground, were by no means con- 
ducive to health, more especially as those places were 
depositoi’ies of all sorts of ofial, and of putrefying car- 
casses of many kinds. The consequence was that my 
health, instead of improving, became Worse, although' 
1 struggled hard, and as often as possible rode out on 
liorseback. All the people: were now busy in the 
hibours^f tlic field, although cultiwation in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town is* wt of a uniform, but of a 
varied character ; and a large portion of the ground, 
consisting- of “4nge‘** 'an#*‘ ^rkii” iS reserved for thb' 
cuitui'c of tlie mas^ttwA c^rnuus)^ or wiriter* 

corn, with its variety the kcririiim. 

On tilt! H(li of Aiiguetfltenieighbouchood presented 
a very iininiaied ■ s^btach^,'..tS€ crownlands in Ga- 
Wflngo heiug then cuifiva^ 'by a gretvt number of 
people, working to tho sotmd of a drum. Their 
labours coiitiruicd till the l.‘>!,h; on which day Mr. 
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Overweg had the h<mour of presenting his Biidduma 
friends tof ' the sh^fch of. Bdrnu., All nature was 
now cheerful; the trees :-'were:^|i|ittiog forth fresh 
leaves, and the^ young birds «beg^^tO siMge. I took 
great delight in observing the little housel^d of a 
family of the feathered tribe ; there were five.young 
ones, the oldest and most dwang of which began to 
try his strength on the 12th of August, while the 
other four set out together on the 14th. 

Mamages are |^t frequent about this time, on 
account of the dearness of corn; but matches arc 
generally made after the harvest has been got in, and 
while com is cheap. I shall speak in another place 
of the marriage ceremonies of this country. 

On the 5th of September we obtained the first 
specimen of new “ argiim mdro,” white Negro millet, 
which is very pleasant to the taste when roasted on 
the fire; but this is regarded as a rarity, and new 
corn is not bronght into the market in any great 
quantities before tlm end of November, or rather the 
beginning of December, when all the corn, AvMch has 
been Yor a long time lying in the fields in conical 
heaps; cSlled “ bfigga,” is threshodout. 

it^fHendj the vizier, whose solicitude for my health 
I cannot^cknowledge too warmly; was very anxious 
that-id'^ rfjould cut- ^ ilit the tQ^ djuiring the rainy 

thatrtpe of mmprihcipal objects 
was. to i^VeatlgatO the oait£^ |bpre of lake, d'sdd, 
sent me woi^, on the l |tb of August, ^at 1 might 
@1^^^^ undertaking which, 



Chap. XXXVni. INTEKDPD BXCUil^lOJf TO KA'NEM. 7 

as I have already iEeptioned».h« hftd -at first repre- 
sented as impossible, The new» from K^aem, how- 
ever, was nov i^vparable ; but as I ahaU speak in 
another plAee> of Uie politick state of this dUtraeted 
country,* and of the ooptinual struggle between 
Bdmu'^and WadAy, I need only mention here that 
the WeMd Sliradn, who had become a mercenary 
band attached to the vizier, had been suceessfnl 
during their last expedition, and were reported on 
the very day of my return from^^damAwa to have 
made a prize of 150 horses and a great many oamels, 
wliich, however, was a great exaggeration. 

We were well acquainted with the character of 
these people, who are certainly the most lawless rob- 
bers in the world j but as it was the express wish 
of the British government that wo should endeavour 
to explore the regions bordering on the lake, there 
was no course open to us, but to unite our pursuits 
with theirs j besides, they were preparejd in some mea- 
sure for such a union, for, while they inhabited the 
grassy lands round the great Syrtis, they had come 
nito frequent contact >yiih. the Knglish. We had no 
ihoice, for sfr districts to the north-Huast and 
east of the T«4d St ^rfi|®nt in a certain <^gree 
licpendent oijt Wad4j^ at ,with J&dwu, 
and we w«3!»‘ t«^ thatf we 

might go of 

fighting#',0Ufe c^rt&^y 

wnuld the 

vi»ier uite of the xmmvii of 
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the . waslike^** and at present hometess, tribe of the 
/WelAd Sliradn, in the attempt to reeover the eastern 
districts of Ednem from his eastern rival ; or at least, 
to prevent the latter from obtainihg'as^re footing in 
them f for this object he had made a sort of treaty with 
these Arabs, undertaking to supply them with horses, 
mullets, -powder and shot. Thus, in order to visit 
those inhospitable regions, which had attracted a great 
deal of attention in Europe, we were obliged to em- 
brace this opportunity. Under these circumstances, 
on the 16th of August, I sent the vizier word that 
I was ready to join the Weldd Slimdn in Biirgu ; 
whereupon he expressed a wish that Mr. Overweg 
might likewise accompany us; the stay in Kiikawa 
during the rainy season being very unhealthy. 

Mr. Overweg had returned on the 9th to Madu- 
wAri from his interesting voyage on the Tsdd, of 
which everyone will deeply regret that he himself 
was -not able lo give a full account.^ Traversing 
that Eth^low basin in the English boat, which we had 
carried all the way through the unbounded sandy wastes 
and. the rocky wildernesses of the desert, he had visited 
a great part of the islands, which are dispersed over 
its sfiri^o^ and which, sometimes reduced to narrow 
■Oandy downs^.i at others ; expanding to wide gmssy 
lowh^ds,vSU8ta|n. ‘a popuMtion id their peculiar na- 
timsod; ih!<^pendence;'it% remaliAt of a^gpr^t nation 
whi<di^iWas :f.ext»!TOhmted. l^^ was a 


to the CHihjeef .^ Mr. Qir.^^s voyage. 
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little world of its .own with which he- had thus come 
into contact, and into which we might hope to obtain 
by degrees a better insight. He enjoyed excellent 
health, far better.than when I saw him beforej on his 
fii’st rejoining me in Edkawa ; and as he Was > well 
aware of the strong reasons .which our friend the 
vizier had for wishing us not to Stay in the swampy 
lowlands round the capital during the latter part of 
the rainy season, he agreed to join me on this ad- 
venturous expedition to the north-east. 

Those regions had, from the very beginning of 
our setting out from Miirzuk, attracted Mr. Over- 
wcg’s attention, and while as yet unacquainted with 
the immense difficulties that attend travelling in these 
inhospitable tracts, he had indulged in the hope of 
being able, at some future time, to ramble about 
with our young T4bu. lad, Mohammed el OatVdni,' 
among the fertile and picturesque valleys of Bdrgu 
and Wajdnga. For this reason, as well as pn accottht 
of my debility, which left me^ during 
(ixpedition, the exercise of only a small d^ree 
of iny natural energy, it is greatly to be -regret- 
ted that my unfortunate- companiorf, who S^'mCd 
luiver fully aware that his life was at stafesf not 
take into consideration the - he 

liimseif aaigiife- mot - be dfes^tw^ ' to ^ in 

order to 

mirie, thefee cdiififrUss be "^known 

than they nS^" are; bXft'^&stead of empi^ytrrg hia 
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leisure hours in transcribing his memoranda in a 
f0j>|n intelligible to (Others, fie left them all on small 
scraps of paper, neglig^tly written iirith lead pencil, 
which: after thcx lapse of some tinae wohkid become 
unintelligible even to himself. • It iS' a pity that so 
much , talent as my companion possessed was not 
allied with practical habits, and concentrated upon 
those subjects which he professed to study. 

The political horizon of Negroland during this 
time was filled with memorable events, partly of 
real, partly of fictitious importance. Whatever ad- 
vantages Bdrnu may derive from its central position, 
it owes to it also the risk of being involved in per- 
petual struggles whh one or other of the surround- 
ing countries. And hence it is that, under a weak 
government, this empire cannot stand for any length 
of time; it must go on conquering and extending its 
dominion over adjacent territories, or it will soon be 
overpowered. Towards the north is the empire of 
the weak and,, crumbling in. its centre, but 

always grasping with its outlying meihbers,^ and 
thn^tening to lay hold of what is around : towards the 
noi^-wesl^ .the Tawdrek, not forming a very formidable 
united |>pwer, but always ready to pounce, upon their 
prey ayhenever'C^)ori»uni^.uSei«r^t^ west, 

the m iweak be- 
yond ^.^unsetriediftatc ofJtfdoosely 

e(»iueit^:i,|iacuii(hlces, aud frtuu go- 

waa'=ju)^ 4beu spiM^pg around 
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him the flames of sediiiour ,8^d revolt, topirds the 
south another, vassal tluft .fiaime ,«h)piro waft; dis- 
puting the pMsession of .those regions whenee,. the 
su^^lyoHialaves is annually^c^tainedrand toward^tfae 
east, there is a» empire strong. In it& bai;harib^,.and 
containing the germs of power, should it sucseeed in 
perfectly uniting those heterogeneous, elements . of 
which it is composed, — I mean Wadliy. ,v > . 

With regard to. the Tasks, the state of aflaint at 
this time was peculiar. Bdrnu, as we have seen in the 
historical account of that empire, once embmeed the 
whole region as far as Fezzin, — nay, even the 
southern portion of Fezzdn itself, and even. Waddn ; 
but since the deijline of the empire in the latter half 
of, the last century these limits had been abandoned^, 
and the communication with the north hadi in 
general, become extremely unsafe. This state , of 
things is necessarily disadvantageous to a , country 
which depends fo^ • many things on the supplies cqp* 
veyed from thc-northf and tl;^ authori^Sii'^^infaUy * 
wish that, since they themselves in thw prwsent 
impotent condition are unable to afford security to 
thi^ lojportant coaimunicfttion> somebody- else ma/do 
ii llcuce it was that, after my. arrival 
^\l.en the vizier was 

pro-,pecta of a .fith 

thi Fhiglishli he 

plo,»sed if the ^urib 

par^-icuIsrlyB#*#^} by teml keep^ ' 

ing a near ^9al^IniIMri■ of. that .ptec 
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exwsise s<?rae control over the Taw^ek of Air, and 
make them responsible for robbesee committed on 
the Fezzdn road. It was in consequence of this com- 
munication that I begged Her Majesty’s government 
to enter into communication upon this point with 
the Porte. 

But the matter was of a very delicate nature with 
regard to Bdrnu. Indeed, it seemed questionable 
whether the Turks, if one# firmly established in Bi'l- 
ma, would not think fit to exercise some control over 
the latter country. Nay, it was rather to be feared 
that they might try to obtain there a firm footing, in 
order to extend their empire ; and when the news 
arrived in Bdrnu that the ambitious Hassan Bashd 
Jiad returned to his post as governor of Fezzdn, with 
very ample instructions, the whole court of Bdrpu 
became alarmed. The effect of this news upon 
the disposition of the sheikh and the vizier to enter 
into friendly relations with the British government 
•was remarkable. On the 5th of August they were not 
able to conceal their fear lest a numberless host of 
Englishmen might come into their country, if, l)y 
signing the. treaty, access was once allowed them, as 
proppped by H^ Majesty’s government. For although 
they werp conscious of the poverty of their country 
in;;poinpari8on with Europe, at times they were apt to 
forget it. In -thp afternoon: of the 6th the courier 
arrived, and theipame evening H^ Beshir sent me 
word that they w«:e ready to sign ;^e treaty ; and 
aftojf^ardsi they were very;'«tixiou8 that the English 
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government should end^vour'tio prevehtthe governor 
of Fezzdn from carrying out the ulterior objects of his 
ambition. At that time -I had assured myself that a 
northern road through the desert was not suitable for 
European commerce, and that a practicable highroad* 
leading several hundred miles into the interior of the 
continent and passing to the, south of Kan6, the great 
commercial entrepot of Central Africa, and only about 
two hundred miles in a straight line to the south of 
Iviikawa, had been found in the river B^nuw^. 

With regard to the empire of Sdkoto, there hap. 
pcned at this time a catastrophe which, while it was 
an unmistakeablo proof of the debility of that vast 
agglomeration of provinces, proved at the same time 
extremely favourable to Bdrnu. For on the 1st of 
August the news arrived that Bowdri or Bokhdri,^ the 
exiled govertior of Khaddja, who bad conquered the 
town !ind killed his brother, had thrown back, with 
great loss, an immense army sent against him by 
' Aliyu, the emperor of Sdkoto, under the command 
of liis prime minister, 'Abdu Gedddo, and composed of 
the forces of the provinces of Kand, Bduchl, Katdgum, 
Mdrniar, and Bobdrig' when several hundreds were said 
to have perished in the kbmddugUj orlhe greftt fiuinara 
of Bdrrm. • Tji the Spring, whi le M r. 0 verweg was 6^. 
lug" in Gdhcr, the Mariaddwit and Gobcr'dwa had inade 
a \» ry successful espedUiou into Zdrifara; and the 
cmj.cror of i5dk0to Could take no other revefigo upon 
them, than by dondijig orders to hand tlrnt'my ftiends 
thf‘ Arbentbva. maiyyof whose brethren had taken part 
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hilliUe shoitld'be driven out of the town, 

tf^hich order ’twis obeyed ; while IStily 'the Well-known 
Eftndi&ke, the same ihisin whom Mr.v Richardson, on 
his former jouiidey into the desert, has sO^frequently 
mentioned, was admitted into the town through the 
intercession of the people of Ghaddmes. 

The immediate consequence of these circumstances 
Was, that the court of B6mu tried to enter into more 
friefadly relatiohs with the Asbendwa, or the Tawdrek 
of Ashen, with whom at other times they were on 
unfriendly temifi, and the prisoners whom they had 
made on the last expedition were released. The coali- 
tion extended as far as Gdber; and the most ardent 
desire of the vizier was to march straight upon Kand. 
To conquer this grdat central place of commerce was 
the. great object of this man’s ambition ; but for 
which he did not possess sufficient energy and self- 
command. However, the governor of that place, 
terrified by the victory of Bokhdri, who was now 
enabled to carry on his predatory expeditions into 
that rich territory without hindrance, distributed 
sixty bemhses and three thousand dollars among the 
Miillemfn, to induce them to offer up their prayers to 
Allah for the public welfar& 

We lave seen above, that the B6mu people had 
to tbeir relations with A'damdwa a hostile cha- 
rdeter^ but>ffom that quarter' they had nothing to 
fear, the governor of that province being too much 
by the'laffiiiwf of his own eountry. 

. i>.‘Iwill%ow flay a word about Waddy.- That was the 
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quarter to which the most anxious looks of the B6tnu 
people were directed. For, seven years previously, 
they had been very nearly conquered by them, and 
had employed every, means to get information of what 
was going on there. But from thence also the news 
was favourable. For although the report of the 
death of the Sultan Mohammed Sherlf, iii course of 
time, turned out to be false, still it was true t^t 
the country was plunged into a bloody civil war 
with the Abii-Sendn, or Kodoyi, and that numbers of 
enterprising men had succumbed in the struggle. 

The business of the town went on as usual, with 
the exception of the aid el fotr, the ngiimeri 
ashiim, the festival following the great annual fast, 
wliich Avas celebrated in a grand style, not by the 
nation, Avhich seemed to take' very little interest in 
it, but by the court. In other places, like KamS, the 
7X'joicings seem to be more popular on this occasion; 
tliii (diiklren of the butchers or “ masufauclii” in that 
gretd emporium of commerce mounting some oxen, 
fattened lor the occasion, between the horns, and 
juanaging them by a rope fastened to. , the neck, and 
another to the hind leg. As for the. coromou people 
of Bdrnu, they scarcely took, any, other p§krt in thi$ 
festivity than by. putting bn. iheir best dr<^se»y -and 
it i.-i a gc.ficrtd custom in larger eshablishnieuts that 
servant® and attemlants on .this day. receive a new 
shix:t. •. i, g ■ 

I also put. on my best dress, and . TOOUftting' my 
horse, v/biclt bud rc*«:>ve.red a little from the fatigue of 
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thg last journey, though it was not yet fit for another, 
proceeded in the morning to the eastern town or 
“ billa gedibe,” the great thoroughfare being crowded 
■with men on foot and horseback, passing to and fro, all 
dressed in their best. It had been reported that the 
sheikh was to say his prayers in the mosque, but wc 
soon discovered that he was to pray outside the 
town, as large troops of horsemen were leaving it 
through the north gate or “ chinna yaMbe.” In order 
to become aware of the place where the "ceremony was 
going on, I rode to the vizier’s house and met hiin 
just as he came out, mounted on horseback, and 
accompanied by a troop of horsemen. 

At the same time several cavalcades were seen com- 
ing'from various quarters, consisting of the kash^llas, or 
officers, each with his squadron, of from a hundred to 
two hundred horsemen, all in the most gorgeous attire, 
particularly the heavy cavalry ; the greater part being 
dressed in a thick stufled coat called “ degibbir,” and 
wearing over it several tobes of all sorts of colours 
and designs, and having their heads covered with the 
“biige” or casque, made very nearly like those of 
olir knights in the middle age, but of lighter metal, 
and ornamented with most gaudy feathers. Their 
horses were covered all over with the thick clothing 
called “libbedi,” with various coloured stripes, con- 
sisting of three pieces, and leaving nothing but the 
feet exposed, the front of the head being protected 
and adorned by a metal plate. Others were dressed 
in a' coat of mail, “sfllege,” and the other kind 
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called “ kom4-ikoj»i*s4be*”^ The Jigbter, cavalry wag 
only dresaed. in iwopr thr^e 8l;^owy tpbea and small 
wbiilfi co^jwed caps; but the officers and more 
favoured altpndanjts wore bermises of finer or coarser 
quality, and, generally of red or yellow colour, slung 
in a picturesque manner round the upper part of their 
body, so that the inner wadding of richly coloured 
silk was most exposed to view.* 

All these dazzling cavalcades, amongst whom some 
very excellent horses were seen prancing along, were 
mo^jjng towards the northern gate of the “billa 
gedlbe,” while the troop of the sheikh himself, who 
had been staying in the western town, was coming 
from SW. The sight of this ti'oop, at least from a 
little distance, as is the case in theatrical scenery, 
was really miignificent. The troop was led by a 
number of horsemen ; then followed the livery slaves 
with their matchlocks; and behind them rode the 
sheikh, dressed as usual in a white bermis, as a 
token of his religious character, but wearing round 
his head a red shawl. ' He was followed hy four 
magnificent c^rgers clothed in libbed! of silk of 
various coloun^ that of the fii'st horse being striped 
wfiito and yellow, that of the second tvhite and 
lu'owu, that qf tile third white and light green, and 
that of. thte,|b^r(k ^hite and cherry yed^ Wfis 

ccrtamly thc.^ and conspicuous 

of the procc^m. tkhlfici the hors4 i'o^wed ffie 

* r BiiUtftiy 4«psrh]cuiat la wjr «yia»diro 

ot* the esi^e4ide»rt<» 

von. in. 
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four large alam or ensigna of the s^kh, aud the four 
smaller ones of the muskoteers, and than a numerous 
body of horsemen. 

This cavalcade of the sheikh’s ncfw joined ■|he other 
troops, and the whole body proceeded in the direction 
of Dawerghd to a distance of about a mile from the 
town. Here the sheikh’s tent was pitched, consisting 
of a very large cupola of considerable dimensions, 
with blue and white stripes, and cuHains, the one half 
white and the other red ; the curtains were only half 
closed. In this tent the sheikh himself, the vizier, and 
the first courtiers were praying, while the numerous 
body of horsemen and men on foot were grouped 
around in the most picturesque and imposing variety. 

Meanwhile I made the round of this interest- 
ing scene, and endeavoured to count the various 
groups. In their numbers I was certainly disap- 
pointed, as I had been led to expect myriads. At 
the very least, however, there were 3000 horsemen, 
and from 6000 to 7000 armed men on foot, the latter 
partly with bow and arrow. There were besides a 
great multitude of spectators. The ceremony did 
not last long ; and as early as nine o’clock the ganga 
summoned all the chiefs to mount, and the dense mass 
of human beings began to disperse and range them- 
selves in various groups. They took their direction 
round the north-western comer of the east town, and 
entered the latter by the western gatej but the 
.crowd was 40 , greai . that, I ch<«e,to forego taking 
Wy^pf the sheikh, mid went , slowly back over the 
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intennediate ground between the two towns in the 
company of some very chevtderesque and well- 
mounted young Arabs from Ben-Ghazi, and posted 
myself at some distance from the east-gate of the 
western town, in order to see the kash^llas, who have 
their residence in this quarter, pass by. 

There were twelve or thirteen, few of Avhom had 
more than one hundred horsemen, the most con- 
spicuous being Fdgo 'Ali, 'Ali Marghi, *Ali Ddndal, 
'All LadAn, BeMl, SAlah Kandil, and Jerma. It was 
thought remarkable that no Shiiwa had come to this 
festivity, but 1 think they rarely do, although they 
majf sometimes come for the 'Aid-el-kebfr, or the 
“ngumerl layabe.” It is rather remarkable that 
even this smaller festivity is celebrated here with such 
t'dat, while in general in Mohammodun Ncgroland 
only the “ lAya ” is celebrated in this way ; perhaps 
this is due to Egyptian intlucnce, and tlie custom is as 
old at least as the time of the King I'idris Alawdma. 

1 had the inexpressible delight of receiving by the 
courier, who arrived on the (ith of August, a con- 
siderable parcel of letters from Europe, which as- 
sured me as well of the great inteiX’St which was 
generally felt in our undertaking, although as yet 
only very little of our first proceedings had become 
known, as that we should be enabled to carry ottfc Ouf 
enterprise without top inaiiy privations. X therefore 
collected all the little eiu'fgy which my sickly state 
had left me, afid eoaclnded the .i-cport of my journey 
to A'damdwa, whieh caused me a great deal of pain, 
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but which, forwarded on the 8th of August, together 
with the news of Mr. Overweg’s successful naviga- 
tion, produced a great deal of satisfaction in Europe. 
Together with the lettert and sundry Maltese port- 
folios, I had also the pleasure of receiving several 
numbers of the “ Athenajum,” probably the first 
which were introduced into Central Africa, and which 
gave me great delight. 

Altogether our situation in the country was not 
so bad. We were on the best and most friendly 
terms with the rulers : we were not only tolerated, 
but even respected by the natives, and we saw an 
immense field of interesting and useful labour open to 
us. There was only one disagreeable circumstance 
besides the peculiar nature of the climate ; this was 
the fact that our means were too small to render us 
quite independent of the sheikh and his vizier ; for 
the scanty supplies which had reached us were not 
sufficient to provide for our wants, and were soon 
gone. We were scarcely able to keep ourselves afloat 
on our credit, and to supply our most necessary wants. 
Mr. Overweg, besides receiving a very handsome 
horse frotn them, had also been obliged to accept at 
their hands a number of tobes, which he had made 
presents of to the chiefs of the Biidduma, and they 
lUoked upon him as almost in their employment. 

' lost a great deal of his time in repairing, or 
rather trying to repair, their watches and other 
things. Such services I had declined from the be- 
jpbmngj and was therefore regarded as less useful ; 
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and I had occasionally to hear it said, “ 'Abd el 
Kerim faidanse bdgo, — “ 'Abd el Kerim is of no use 
whatever; ’’nevertheless I. myself was not quite in- 
dependent of their kindness, although I sacrificed 
all I could in order to give from time to time a new 
impulse to their favour by an occasional present. 

The horse which they had first given me had 
proved incapable of such fatigue as it had to undergo, 
and the animal which J had bouglit before going to 
A'daindwa had been too much knocked up to. stand 
another journey so soon ; and after having bought 
two other camels, and prepared myself for another 
expedition, 1 was unable, with my present moans, to 
buy a good horse. Kememboring, therefore, what the 
vizier had told me with regard to my first hor.se, I 
.sent him word that he would greatly oblige me by 
making mo a pre.scnt of one, and lie was kind enough 
to send mo tour animal.-^ fmin whi<.‘h. to choose; but as 
none of those satisfic<l me, 1 rejected tliein all, in- 
timating very .simply tliat it wa.'^ impo.ssible, among 
foui‘ nm/.s', " ktidara,"' to choose one “ fir.” 

I’liis Jiinr. after a iiido fartlier explanation, my 
friend did uoc fail to un^lerstand, and iu the evening 
of the 7th of September he .sent me a horse from 
his own .stable, which becaine my fiiithful and noble 
companitm for the next four campaigns, and from 
which 1 did- not {)art till, after niy return from Tim- 
buktu, in December, 18.^4, he succumbed to sickness 
in Kand. 

He was the envy of all, the groat men, from the’ 
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Sultan of Bagirmi to the chiefs of the Ta<Jem4kket 
and Aweh'mnaiden near Tirabiiktu. Hia colour was 
a shade of gray, with beautiful light leopardlike spots, 
and the Kaniiri were not unanimous with regard to 
the name which they gave it, some calling it “ sh4g- 
gard,” while others thought the name “ keri sas- 
sardndi” more suitable to it. In the company of 
mares, he was incapable of walking quietly, but kept 
playing in order to show himself off to advantage. 
The B<Srnu horses in general are very spirited and 
fond of prancing. He was an excellent “ kerisa ” or 
marcher, and “ doy ” or swift in the extreme, but 
very often lost his start by his playfulness. Of his 
strength, the extent of the journeys which he made 
with me bears ample testimony, particularly if the 
warlike, scientific, and victualling stores which I used 
to carry with me are taken into account. He was a 
“ ngirrna,” but not of the largest size.' Mr. Overweg’s 
horse was almost half a hand higher ; but while mine 
was a lion in agility, my companion’s horse was not 
unlike a hippopotamus in plumpness. 

With such a horse, I prepared cheerfully for my 
next expedition, which I regarded in the light both 
of an undertaking in the interests of science, and as 
a medicinal course for restoring my health, which 
threatened to succumb in the unhealthy region of 
Kfikawa. Besidei two Fezzkni lads, I had taken into 
my service tWo Arabs belonging to the tribe of the 
Weldd Slimdn, and whose names were Bfi-Zdd and 
Has^h ben Hdr. 
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Having tlecidecl upon leaving the town September nth, 
ill advance of the Arabs, in order to ob- 
tain leisure for travelling slowly the first few days, 
and to accustom my feeble frame once more to the 
fatigues of a continual march, after a rest of forty 
days in the town, I ordered rny people to get my 
luggage ready in the morning. 

1 liatl plenty of {irovisions, such .as zurnmita, dweda, 
or vermicelli, tnoltfunsa, and udkia, a sort of svveet* 
meat made of rice with butter and lioney ; two skins 
of etich (fuality. All was stowed aAvay with tlie little 
luggage [ intended faking with me on this adventu- 
rous journey, in tivo ^'^^irs of large leathern bags or 
w'hich my two camels were to carry. , 

When all wnis ready, I went to the vizier, in 
order to take leave of hltft and arrange ^vith my 
former servatst, Mohammed ben JSad, to >vhom 1 owed 
thirty- five dollars. Hdj iieshir, as usual, was.v^i^ : 
kiml and iwttfehle ; fent as /ibr jny former seri^ht, 
having not a ftfuglc doilai* tin cH#h, T was obliged to 
give him .-'i bill upon bV/z4n for serventy-fivc dollars. 

4 ," ’i‘ 
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Th^re was also a long talk on the subject of the 
enormous debt due to the Fezzdni merchant, Mo- 
hammed e’ Sfdksi ; and as it was not possible to settle 
it at once, I was obliged to leave its definite arrange- 
ment to Mr. Ovenveg. 

All this disagreeable business, which is so killing 
to the best hours and destroys half the energy of the 
traveller, had retarded my departure so long that the 
sun was just setting when I left the gate of the 
town. My little caravan was very incomplete ; for 
. my only companion on emerging from the gate into 
the high waving fields of Guinea corn, which en- 
tirely concealed the little suburb, was an unfor- 
tunate young man, whom I had not hired at all ; my 
three hired servants having stayed behind, on some 
pretext or other. This lad was Mohammed ben 
Ahmed, a native from Fezzdn, whom I wanted to hire, 
or rather hired, in Gfimmel, in March last, for two 
Spanish dollars a month ; but who, having been in- 
duced by his companions in the caravan, with which he 
had just arrived from the north, to forego the service of 
ajChristian, had broken his word, and gone on with the 
cj.ravan of the people from Sdkna, leaving me with only 
one useful servant. But he had found suflSicient leisure 
to repent of his dishonourable conduct ; for having 
been at the verge of the grave in Kan6, and being 
Teduced to the utmost misery, he came to Kfikawa, 
begg^g my pardon, and entreating my compassion : 
and, after some* expostulation, I allowed him to stay 
’ without hiring him ; and it was only on seeing his 
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attachment to me in the course of time that I after- 
wards granted him a dollar a month, and he did not 
obtain two dollars till my leaving Zinder, in January, 
1853, on my way to Timbuktu, when I was obliged 
to augment the salary of all my people. This lad 
followed me with my two camels. 

All was fertility and vegetation, though these fields 
near the capital are certainly not the best situated in 
Bdrnu. I felt strengthened by the fresh air, and fol- 
lowed the eastern path, which did not otfer any 
place for an cnc^pinent. Looking round I saw at, 
h*ngth two of my men coming towards us, and found 
to the left of the track, on a little sandy eminence, a 
conv(i!iient spot for pitching my teat. T felt liappy 
ill having hd't the monotony and closeness of the 
town behind me. Nothing in the world makes me 
feel happier than a wide, open country, a commodious 
tent, and a tine horse. But I Avas not quite comfort- 
able; for, having forgotten to close my tent, 1 was 
greatly annoyed by the mosquitoes, Avhich prevented 
my getting any sleep. The lake being very near, 
the dew was so heaxy tiiat next morning my tept 
was as wet as if it hail been stiakcd with xvatei’. 

Notxvithstundiug those inconveuiouccs, 1 
\n morning wi th a grateitn heart, 
and cared little about the files,. v/hich soon began to 
attaok my. I sat down, ontsidc the tent to enjoy my 
liberty; it wa.H a fine morning, and J sat for, hours 
tranquilly enjoying the rnost simple landscape (the 
lake .not being visible, ajyl scarcelj' a single tree in 
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si^&) which a man' can fanoy^ But was so quiet, 
.imd hespoke such serenity and content, that 1 felt 
quite happy and invigorated. I did not think about 
writing, but i^led away the whole day. In the 
evening my other man came, and brought me a 
note from Mr. Overweg, addressed to me “ in campo 
caragte jEthiopiensis” (kardga means wilderness). 

Saturday, ^ decided late in the morning, when the 

Sept. 18th. jjgjj dried up a little, upon moving 

my encampment a short distance, but had to change 
^my path for a more westerly one, fn account of the 
large swampy ponds, formed at the end of the rainy 
season in the concavity at the foot of the sand-hills of 
Dawerghd. The vegetation is rich during this sea- 
son, even in this monotonous district. 

Having at length entered the corn-, or rather mil- 
let-fields of Dawerghu, we soon ascended the sand- 
hills, where the whole character of the landscape i.s 
altered ; for while the ddm-bush almost ceases, the r6- 
tem, Spartium momspermum, is the most common bo- 
tanical ornament of the ground where the cultivation 
of the fields has left a free spot, whilst fine specimens 
of the mimosa break the monotony of the fields. 
Having pass^ several clusters of cottages forming an 
extensive district, I saw to the right an open space 
descending towards a green sheet of water, filling a 
ao?t of valley or hollow, where a short time after- 
wards, when the summer harvest is over, the peculiar 
.s^rt of sorghum called mdsakwd is sown. Being 
^^d4ed«'by some fine acacias, the spot, was very in- 
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vitii}gi a^d> feeling already tired, uck tuad wealc as 
I was, though after a journey of only two hours, I 
deterinined to remain there during the heat of the 
day. I had scarcely stretched myself on the ground, 
when a man brought me word that a messenger, sent 
by Ghet, the chief of the Weldd Slimdn, had passed 
by with the news that this wandering and maraud- 
ing tribe had left Biirgu and returned to Kdnem. 
This was very unpleasant news, as, from all that I 
liad heard, it appeared to me that Biirgu must be 
an interesting country, at least as much so as A'sben 
or Air, being favoured by deep valleys and ravines, 
and living sources of fine water, and producing, be- 
sides great quantities of excellent dates, even grapes 
and figs, at least in .some fiivoured spots. 

The tnorniiig Jiad been rather dull, but before noon 
the .-Jun shone forth, and our situation on the sloping 
ground of the idgii country, overlooking a great ex- 
tent of laud in the rich dress of vegetable life, was 
^ (ay pleasant, 'fln'ri' was scarcely a bare spot: all 
w'as green, except that the eur» of the millet and sor- 
ghum were almost ripe, and began to assume a yel- 
low ish*brow'n tint ; but liow ditlereut is the height of 
the stalks, the' very largeBt of wdiich scarcely exceeds 
iifteen fyet, from tho.se .1 siuv afterwards on my re- 
turn from Timbuktu, in the rich valleys of K4W>i. 
Several. Kauwftbu w'erc passing by apd enlivened the 
scenery. 

When ihe. heat of the sun began to abate I set my 
little caravan unco more in motion, and passed on 
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country, which in the simplicity of 
ih^snihd I * thought beautiful, and which I greatly 
enjoyed. After 'about an hour’s march, we passed a 
large pond or pool, situated to the lerft of the road, and 
formed by the rains, bordered by a set of trees of the 
acacia tribe, and enlivened by a large herd of fine 
cattle. Towards evening, after some trouble, we found 
a path leading through the fields into the interior of a 
little village, called Alairdk, almost hidden behind the 
high stalks of millet. Our reception was rather cold, 
such as a stranger may expect to find in all the villages 
situated near a capital, the inhabitants of which are 
continually pestered by calls upon their hospitality. 
But, carrying my little residence and all the comforts 
I wanted with me, I cared little about their treatment; 
and my tent was soon pitched in a separate courtyard. 
But all my enjoyment was destroyed by a quai’rel 
which arose between my horseman and the mas- 
ter of the dwelling, who would not allow him to put 
his horse where he wished: my horseman had even the 
insolence to beat the man who had received us into his 
house. This is the way in which affairs are managed 
in these countries. 

Sunday, Aft^r a refreshing night I started a 
Septeunbar uth. little later than on the day previous, 
winding along a narrow path through the fields, 
wlmre, besides sorghum, kards esculentus) 

is cultivated, which is an essential thing for prepar- 

the soups of the natives, in districts where the 
leaves of the.-kfika, or monkey-bread-tree, and of the 
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hajiUj, 6t Balanites, are wanting ; for though the town 
of Eiikawa hfa» received its name from the drcum- 
stanxje that a yotmg tree of this species was found' on 
the spot where the sheikh Mohammed el KAnemi, the 
father of the ruling sultan, laid the first foundation of 
the present town, nevertheless scarcely any kfika 
is seen for several miles round Kfikawa. 

The sky was cloudy, and the country became less 
interesting than the day before. We met a small troop 
of native traders, with dried fish, which forms a 
great article of commerce throughout Bdrnu ; for 
though the Kan^'iri people at present are almost 
deprive<l of the dominion, and even the use, of the 
fine sheet of water which spreads out in the midst 
of their territories, the fish, to Avhich their fore- 
fathers have given the name of food (bii-ni, from 
bii, to eat), has n.-ntained a necessary article for 
making their soups. The fields in this part of the 
ccnmtry were not so well looked after, and were in a 
more ru-gh-cted st.'ite, hut there Avas a tolerable variety 
of trees, though rather seanty. Ih'skles prickly under- 
\A'ood of I'idltas. there wore princijtally the hajilfj or 
l)i(o (li- ll/'t lutrii .‘h-f/i/j.J'f/ca). tin.' scltm, the kuiaia, the 
sernikh, and the, glH-rtet or Al u>io-'^u jViltifica. Farther 
on, a shtitK time hefijre we eaitic to the village Kali- 
kitgori, 1 observed a woman collecting the seeds of att 
eatable jPna, cidled ** krdb’- fir ‘‘kafehul,” of Avhiob there 
are several species, liy swinging n sort of basket through 
the rich, meadow ground Tliesf; species of gruascs af- 
ford a great deal of fb',Kl to the inhabitatits of Bdrntt, 
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atid WadAy, but more especially to the Arab 
settlers in these countries, or the Shdwa; in Bdrnuj 
at least, I have never seen the black natives make use 
of this kind of food, while in Bagirmi it seems to con- 
stitute a sort of luxury even with the wealthier classes. 
The reader will see in the course of ray narrative, 
that in Mas-ena I lived principally on this kind of 
Poa. It makes a light palatable dish, but requires a 
great deal of butter. 

After having entered the forest and passed several 
small waterpools, we encamped near one of these, when 
the heat of the sun began to make itself felt. This 
district abounded in mimosas of the species called 
gherret, lim-el-barka, or “kingar,” which affords a very 
excellent wood for saddles and other purposes, while 
the coals prepared from it are used for making 
powder. My old talkative, but not very' energetic 
companion Bu-Zdd, was busy in making new pegs 
for my tent, the very hard black ground of Bdrnu de- 
stroying pegs very soon; and in the meantime, as- 
sisted by Hos4n ben HAr, gave me a first insight 
into the numerous tribes living in EAnem and round 
the bahar*el-ghazdl. The fruits of the gherret, which 
in their general appearance are very like those of the 
tamarind-tree, are a very important native medicine, 
especially in cases of dysentery, and it is most 
probably to them that I owed my recovery when at- 
tacked /by that destructive disease during my second 
statin Sdkoto in September, 1854 The same tree 
is essential for preparing the water-skins, that most 
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necessary article for crossing the desert. The kajiji 
was plentiful in this neighbourhood. The root of 
this, little plant, which is about the size of a nut, the 
natives use in the most extensive way for perfuming 
themselves with. 

Late in the afternoon we continued our journey 
through the forest, which was often interrupted by 
open patches. After having pursued the path for 
some miles we quitted it, and travelled in a more 
easterly direction through a pleasant hilly country, 
full of verdure, and affording pasturage to a great 
many cattle, for the Ivdnembu, like tlie Fdlbe, go 
with their herds to a great distance during certain 
seasons of the year ; and all the cattle from the places 
about Ngdrnu northwards is to be found in these 
quarters during tlic cold season. But not being able 
to find water here, we •were obliged to try the op- 
posite direction, in order to look for this element so 
essential for j»assijig a comfortabio night. At length, 
late in the evenit)g, ti-aversing a very rugged tract 
of country, W'C reaehed the tetiipoinry encampment, 
or beri, of a party ol' Kdiiembii with their herds, 
tv'hilst a larger beri was moving eastwar<J.- Here 
also we w'ere tumble liud waicr, suui even milk was 
to bti got but .sparingly. 

Before v;e w'ere ready to move, the whole 
nomadic eucampmttnt broke up: the cattle, ■ 

going, in. front, and the men, women, and children 
following with their little household on aa^. The 
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i|p| «» 5 e;itial or apjpfa»tus 9f fhese wa«4^^., 
i^^al^erda are the sticks for tb^.np|k 

bo. secure it ; the sdkti” or skips fee. piih ^pd,|(r|^, 
the, calabMhes, and the kdrid. Ti^ |»e» ji^, 
arined with their long wooden 
fdgobe,” and their spears, and some ar^^njo^ f^tasti- 
cally dressed, as I have described on a fo^^er occasion. 
After having loaded our camels, and proceeded some 
distance, we came to the temporary abode of another 
large herd, whose guardians at first behaved unfriendly, 
forbiddipg our tasting a drop of their delicious stuff ; 
but they soon exchanged their haughty manners for 
the utmost cordiality, when Madi, an elder brother 
of Fiigo 'Ali, our friend in Maduwdri, recognised 
me. He even insisted on my encamping on the spot, 
and staying the day with him, and it was with dif- 
ficulty that he allowed me to pursue my march, 
after having swallowed as much delicious milk as 
my stomach would bear. Further on we joined the 
main road, and found to the left of it a handsome 
pool of muddy water, and filled two skins with it. 
Clertainly there is nothing worse for a European 
than this stagnant dirty water ; but during the rainy 
season, and for a short time afterwards, he is rarely 
able to get auy other. 

. Soon after I had another specimen of the treatment 
to, ifhich the natives are continually exposed ficpm the 
klig’a slants in these countries ; for,, meeting, a large 
hfi^ ef '^ue sheep, my horseguard managed , to lay 
fattest specimen of the whole; herd, not* 
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withstanding the cries of the shepherd, whom I in 
vain endeavonrad to console by offering him the price 
of the atdmal. During the heat of the day, when we 
were encamped under the scanty shade of a few gdwo, 
my peOjile slaughtered the sheep ; but, as in general, 1 
only tasted a little of the liver. The shade was so 
scanty, and the sun so hot, that 1 felt very weak in 
the afternoon when we went on a little. 

J felt tolerably strong. Soon after we 
had started, we met a great many horses 
which had been sent here for pasturage, and then 
encountered another fish kafia. My horseman wanted 
me all at once to proceed to the town of Y6, from 
whence ho was to return ; and he continued on without 
stopping, although I very soon felt tired, and wanted 
to make a halt. The country, at the distance of some 
miles south from the komddugu, is rather monoto- 
nous and barren, and the large tamarind-tree behind 
the town of Y<S is seen from such a distance that the 
traveller, having the same conspicuous object before 
his eyes for such a length of time, becomes tired out 
before he roaches it. The ddrn-palin is the principal 
tree in this flat region, forming detached clusters, 
while the ground in general is extremely barren. 

Ih’oceeding with my gnaixlian in advance, we gt 
length rcaciicd the towji, in frr>nt of which there is a 
Uttic suburb ; and being uncertain whether lye should 
take quarters inside dr outside, we entered it. It 
consisted pi v as extremely hot, 
and exJiaieii studi •«* uiFcnsivosmcli fjf dried fish, that 

von. HI, JO 
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it ijppeared to me a very disagteeebte and intolerable 
^bode^ Nevertheless we rode to the Sbase of the ^iti- 
ma, or rather, in the full form, Shitfma Y<5rmfc(which is 
the title the governor bears), a large building of clay. 
He was just about taking miother wife; and l&rge 
quantities of corn, intended as provision for his new 
household, were heaped up in front <rf it.* Having 
appli^ to his n^ for quarters, a small courtyard with 
a large hut was assigned to us in another part of the 
town, and we went there ; but it was impossible for 
me to make myself in any way comforttfole in this nar- 
row space, where a small gdwo afforded very scanty 
shade. Being almost^uffocated, and feeling very un- 
well, I mounted my horse again, and hastened out of 
the gate, and was very glad to have Regained the fresli 
air. We then encamped about 600 yards from the 
town, near a shady tamarind-tree ; and I stretched my 
foeble limbs on the ground, and fell into a sort of 
lethargy for some hours, enjoying a luxurious tranquil- 

* The inarriage (nigS.) ceremonies in this country fill a whole 
The first day is dedicated to the feasting on the favourite 
the paste mentiotied before; the second to the a 

dried paste made of millet^ with an immense quantity of pepper ; 
the third to the ‘‘ngdji,*’ the common dish made of sorghum, with 
a little fihh sauce, if possible ; the fourth day is called ** Ixktere,” I 
ihiuk li^m the tsklng away the emblems of the virginal ^ete of the 
bi;^e» tha fifth, the Mde is j^ueed f 

from which she rises seven times, and kn^la dqwu SiS ^eii • this is 
called bfishiro,” or'^bfichird gen&tsin dliy,ivhichinust 

be a Friday^ hat female friends trash her hd04#hilesh^!ig, and in 
placed upon a horse ai^d Vought to the house 
M where the final act of the nigd is accomplished. 

Very peculiar in the distinction of a marriage witli 
a virgin^ " r6ro,^or “ f4ro kuy&nga,^ or a widow, or kdmo ruwar.” 
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IHf f l was 80 &t%f»sd with my morning's ride, thht 
I thon^t wi^ {prehension on what would become 
of me- alter my companions bad joined me, when I 
should he obliged to bear fatigue of a quite diMerent 
deseriptioni 

As soon as I felt strong enough to rise from tny 
cotU^ Iwalked a few paces in order to get a sight of the 
river or “ komddugu.” It was at present a fine sheet 
of water, the bed being entirely full, “ tsimbdllena,” and 
the stream running towards the TsM with a strong 
current; indeed, I then scarcely suspected that on 
another occasion I should encamp for several days 
in the dry bed of this i-iver, which, notwithstanding the 
clear and undoubted statements of the members of the 
former expedition with regard to its real character, 
had been made by Capt. W. Allen to carry the su- 
perfluous waters of the Tsiid into the Kwdra. The 
shores of the komadugu near this place arc quite 
picturesque, being bordered by spicntlid tamarind- 
trees, and ‘‘binziin,” or diiin-palms, besides fine 
specimens of the acacia Irilw on the northern shore. 
At, tlm . of %he tamarind-t rees a very good kitwl 
of i^rgyown^ while lower down, just at this 

of tip^year, wheat is produced by irrigating 
i:€^l#ty ::&id^Mt gTOunds by way of the shnd^ or 
“ iambuna.” Cotton anti small quantities of wheat 
are ^ produce ot“ tbit i*egioii, beshles fish and 
id Qr #P‘paim. which fbm« »n 

the “knwi,’' a kind of soup 
^ l^r tlie piaeo is entirely deati- 
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tuli^ efany other 6W*«a/ta, and iailkt«fffid sof^¥ra 9 'a^ 
grown only to a small extent. .Clfi^e 
scarce in Y6 ; and very little milk is to be procared. 
S^ish is the principal food of the inhahltante, of which 
there are several very palatable spedes in thfriUrerj 
especially one of considerable size, from eighteen to 
twenty inches long, w^h a very small mouth, resem- 
bling the mullet. 

1 saw also a specimen of the electric fish, about 
ten inches long, and very fat, which was able to 
numb the arm of a man for several minutes. It was 
of an ashy colour on the back, while the belly was 
^uite white ; the tail and the hind fins were r^d. 
Mr. Overweg made a slight sketch of one. 

During the night a heavy gale arose, and we had 
to fasten the ropes attached to the top of the pole ; 
but the storm passed by, and there was not a drop of 
rain ; indeed the rainy season, with regard to Bdrnu, 
had fairly gone by. 

wediHfflday, Enjoyed in the morning the scenm’y and 
s^ fyggji ajj. Qf tjjg river. Men were coming 

to bathe, women fetching water, and passengers and 
small parties were creasing the river, swimming 
across with their clothes upon their heads', dr sittbag 
OB a yoke of calabashes with the water up to * their 
middle. > A kafia or kardbha’’ of Tfibu peo]^4ldn 
Sfinem had arrived the day before, and Were encamped 
Ott'tfea other side of the river, being. ^ j 
kltftii«^y-.were not cdlowed to do so rill , they had 

during rsevmdl i^nths, 
this or valley forms annually -a sort of qua- 
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wlbQ»«^~4atiiig the other porticm of the 
yet^ ioaiftl em^INKas^ at least, go to and fro at their 
pytuniasrm^^ 

hdat^QIMm the water was a mikara, fijrmed 
cjdabashes, and of that frail eha> 
racfiiHp d%«sribed> by* toe in another part of this work^ 
m -wfeieh^'we onn^ves were tq cross the river. Un- 
fortunately it was not possible to enjoy quietly and 
decently the beantiiul shade of the splendid tama- 
rind-trees, on account of the number of waterfowl 
and' pelicans' which reside in their branches. 

On removing some of my luggage, I found that 
the* white ants were busy destroying, as fast as pos- 
sible, my leather bags and mats; and we were ac- 
cordingly obliged to remove every thing, and to place 
layers of branches underneath. Tlicre are great num*. 
herd of arits hereabouts ; but only moderately sized 
ant-hills are seen; nothing like the grand structures 
which i afterwards saw in Bagirini. 

About two hours after midnight Mr, Thuratsy 
fh’erweg arrived, accompanied by one of 
the most cttuspknjous of the Wel^ Slimin, of thd. 
name of •Khdl'ef- Allah, announcing the approach of otto; 
little tnjop; which did nol^ iKocever, luako its appear- 
ance until -ten- o'clock in the morning,’ when the iBcmt 
and best inouhted </t them’ pltopcd to 
l^fisdishtog-^idygiiniS- 
«k«tt & dwen to®h 
s&y0t»t«r fd^t-o» 

eHllftreih. dhItoOtvPted a litflc! ttrthe eattf^of wf 
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tentBf and farmed ^quite an aniniatlii veneampmea^^ 
th&tSigh of^mrm^ameh-wws 
'■■ ^Feeling a little stronger, I mounted 
^m^ellerinthe afternoon, in 

cmision along tlio southern shcHfaofthe siinnv^'iaeNiMi* 
erly direction. The mer, in genei»l^ rttnaftreaaweat-to 
east^ but here, above t|ie town, it ooiaddmialde 

windings^ and the shore is not so high as at the ftad. 
The v^etatkm''was beautiful; laiige tamarind .trees 
ftmning a dense shade above, whilst the :grottnd was 
covered with a great variety of plants and herbs just 
in flower. On the low promontories of the shore 
were several small fishing villages, consisting of rather 
low and light huts made of mats, and surrounded by 
poles for drying the fish, a great many of which, 
principally of the mullet kind, were just suspended 
for that purpose. Having enjoyed the aspect of the 
quiet river-scenery for some time, we returned lound 
the south side of tlie town. The ground here is hUly; 
but 1. think the hills, though at present covered >vdth 
verdure^ are nothing more than mounds of rubborii 
formed in fke course of time round- the town; which 
vi^ears to have b^n formerly of greater eaitei)|)< -.h 

' Overweg and I, accdtn|Kmied iby Eh«^ef- 
Allah aiid a guide, made an ea:namcni>9^.despi 
the river, in order, if possible, to reach its mfmth; but 
^fa^>^periment proved that there fo 

shore, tbe.track following the norihorii biank : 
^ftMfoMaktbat sidefi notfar from rim-mohthyiieftaeonwder- 
.abie ijL4nembfi place called B6so, thov^h, in the prevent 
Weok itqte of the B6mu kingdom, much exp^fod to 





^ ^ai^^(adetwaa£'4he'^s«4r«^^ ' Haiviiig< piseetoited 
xa^km » towtv 

F4i%'ttie‘wali» <rf vhicb are in a decayed stid®, and 
^«|Mf«d(«^l«rivdbsed to a d<»sea &miUe^w® 

^70 np^nar intended aumyof the river. 
Airlav'nyad^l woe scarcely able to make any loi^ 
estestnf^f f(nv on attempting to mount my horae 
again^ I fainted, and fell senseless to the ground, to 
the great oonatemation of my companions, who felt 
convinced my end was approaching. We thm’efbre 
returned to our encampment. In the evening 1 bad 
a severe attack of fever.* 

It had been determined the day before 
that we should cro.ss thi river to-day, and 
the governor’s permission had been obtained ; but as 
the viaier’s messenger had not yet arrived, wa decided 
upon waiting another day. Feeling a little better, I 
made a rough sketch of tlie town, with the ddm-palras 
around it, and prepared myself, as well as I was able, 
for the fatiguing march before me. We had a good 
s|>eelmofl to-day of the set of TObbers and freebooters 
we lubd os&Mjiated with in onler lo ewry out the 
objects of the missioH, The small T<d»u earav0|ih. 
which i mentiOHcd above as having arrived ’ 
iidneas, asd which had brmsght the nesrs 1^$^ .the 
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th^ latter, had not been allowed tOf 

tiiii^l to-day.f They wm hiMdeis^^^ee^, 

very littie luggage (ehi^y dates) npm a wa^aa^rpi^ 


o£ but as soon as they had^crdsae%oiiv<^]^ 
panbnsheld a council, and, the ofnniim e^the^ most 
violent having gained the upper hand, they Ml upon 
the poor T4bu, or Kr4daj m they call them, and took 
away all their dates by force. The skina were then 
divided; and the greater f^rt of them had idready been 
consumed or carried away, when an old Arab arrived, 
aiidj upbraiding his companions with their mean con^ 
duct, persuaded them to cftlect what remained, or 
that could be found, and restore it to the owners. In 
the evening the vizier’s messenger arrived, and the 
crossing of the river was definitively fished for the 
next day. 

Monday, early, in order to get over » time, 

se|>t.;22nd. being no other means of crossing 

than two m 4 kara, each consisting of three yokes of 
cilsb^sheSt 49 ^he ^amels, as is alwa3r8 the case^ bdng 
difficult to manage, had? to cross Irstfvand 
^ much* trouble snd many narrow es^Eipes ^(owlng 
pilncipfdly to the unev^ness Of the 


^pom ten to eleven feet deep^ear the 
sc^em shorej while in the middle 
couti4js8mhfyy-kaving.,fa;^^ only six or 
g0*Nsafely.oveir^;'and wer^ left W 

tidiimosi»'"'#feh ' 





hGmi£ikSs&^ mxJbf «i»d 1 m% tre 
the4iig§i^.-->" ^ .; ;:'■'■ ^■ -.v -T.' , r^^'‘x^: 

^ th^ momitig I f0U»d 

river on my three'^yoked ‘‘ nbdkaTft^^ 
g8^ng v4ht^gh the stm a rather irreg^dar 
styte of a$ the frait fery^feoet 
wae drft^vti or pushed by the two black swiMoiers 
yofcedrto it; ; It. was a beautiful day, and the soen^ 
higidy iiiterestingj but, haring been exposed to tM^ 
sun> all’ the^ittornitig, I was glad to find a ItfiBi 
shade; ' When all the party had successively landedf 
and the heat of the day had abated, we loaded o«ir 
camels and commenced our inarch. We were how 
left entirely to the security and protection which our 
own arms might afford us ; for all the country to. 
the north of the kom^dugu has become the domain 
of freebooters, and though nominally sheikh 
doh^inioii stretches as far as Beri, and even bej'^ond 
that 'place, nevertheless hxs name is not respected 
hcre^ e^^coptWhcrc supported by arms. 

The country througif 'which w'c wore passing boiW 
the sftine character as that foi^ seme miles rfuind' 
capital ; a v^ry stiff, black soil, olotb<»<twit.h »ho3?^'grii’^,t 
and a few trees iar between. Having encou^i?^' 
a flock of sh^pj our fi%ncfe gave cUa«oj 
bd Md of three fat rants^ we 
encgli^'; •„ "iV'’'.’. '- 

cotjaa^iy rij- 

maiined liciirly it then op^^iW; atid becai^^ 





n 

laililiePeuM'rateid ; a»dfldoi>4ift^i»li anir4ibft4^ 

though scarcely to be )#id&og»ishei^ 39a^ 
to the high mounds of rabbish imbei^ng Iheto oat idl 
tUdee. Hear tbe> south-west, gate c£tbo4on!n>^i^ road 
leads over the high mound (which, desttoye entirely 
the protection the wall might otherwke afford .#» 
the inhabitants), and lays its whole ihteiw open 
to the eyes of the traveller. It consists- of clos^y 
packed huts, generally without a courtyard', but shaded 
here and there by a mimosa or kdrha, and affm^s 
a Imndsome specimai of a Central African ^wdiling- 
phtee. The inhabitants, whose want of energy is 
(ChSarly seen from the nature of the mounds, do not 
rely upon the strength of their walls j and, to the 
disgrace of the sheikh of Bdrhu, who receives tribute 
from them, and places a governor over them, they 
likewise pay tribute to the Taw^rek. They belong 
EQ^ general to the Kdnembd tribe ; but many Y<idind, 
or Bddduma, also are settled in the town. Their .prin- 
cipal food and only article of commerce is fish, which 
they catch in great quantities in the lake, whose nearest 
creeks are, according to the season, from two to three 
cHstaant, and from which they are nd^ excluded, 
the inhabitants of Ngekttu and other placesj on 
hctodtft ef their friendly relations with the STOrlifee 
the lake. As for corn, they have a very 
sildlly BOpply, add seem not to employ fteeessary 
tbprddficfe it, perhaps on account of the inse- 
#hi«h; does' 4tol:.'guarantc(! 
thejp^have^sowm' . -.iCIettoii^hey.'kive 
banter^^ieir^^h for e^ton 


¥ 

a^p9 iCiti 'gdbs|^«er «ot^ 

toiatiiai^ij^awiMlgii, <» wJ»te^<eottoD sfalM^ aie 
beiit’ittrl^djsft trareler, who^ wants tn f^iteeure 

fid 3 '"fo#?y» desert journey -by way ojf {where 

dt^-lfedst is the only arlade in request), can 'take with 

mi :■■ ■ 

At the well os the north side of the town, whieh 
does ao4^rnish very good water, the horsemen be* 
lon^ng to our troop awaited the camels. Only afew 
scattered hajil§ {Balanites JSgyptiaca) and stunted 
talha-trees spread a scanty shade over the stubMe* 
fields, which were far from exhibiting a specimen iCsf 
diligent cultivation ; and 1 was very glad when, huvin^ 
taken in a small supply of water, we were again- in 
motion. We soon loft the scanty vestiges of cultiva* 
tion behind us, and sotne busliesof the siwdk { Cappans. 
s&dala) began to enliven the country. At eleven 
o'docki having mounted a low range of sand-hills, we 
obtaimid a first view of thoi Tsiid, ot’ rather of its inun* 
datiotis* The whole country now began to be clothed 
witll siwdk. Having kept for about half an hour 
along -the .elevuts?d #andy level, we descended, and 
J’dlowtid the lower road, ahnost hidden by the.tiiickest 
vc'gctatiojj. -This lower road, i.s well as our whole tra^jc 
io N’gugiu)!. bvcaine entirely im«'idu1.<ad at akterpertod 
(Ui IhSd), ami vdll j-icrhttfjs never tnoreibffdas^ftt! 
in coMsequehee, when iesme thiswayin t8§&,»f^3r6ro 
obligCid: to make a <nmiit, ItEcpingmlong tho .^ndy 
! .^•el nsarer to the sifie-of tlw «.uejLmty<>wttbfiI!EFdd[i. 

Shortly afterwards w cneiiwitejl, w’h<n^ tlaSnAdur- 
wood Irad iefc a- ojnjn space, at the eastern foot 
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m mmcjL. o*a»» Xi&six. 

leW'hifii ‘' The ptickly juwgf^ liMM he!>e Ste deftse 
^ai'Hneari^ied a ibttg ^tfoe a h«t«re|^l to 

Me dawn upon, when, to my gmt ;Mrtiiidhethm,'l'i9«Uid 
^elearinj^' me a plaoe wUh iiis asm;- The 
iwamf^ shore of the lake was only abottt 
dred yards from our resting-place; but the spot^Wi# 
not well chosen for an encampment, and it was found 
neeessaiy to place several watches during tiAl night, 
notwithstonding which, a skin of mine^ full of water, 
disappeared from the stick upon which it was sus- 
pended, and the Arabs tried to persuade me that a 
stoigry hysena Had carried it off ; but it was most 
in^bable that one of themselves bad been in want 
of this necessary article of desert travelling. 

Weanesday, Continued our march through the 

September 2 ith. luxuriant prfckly underwood, full of the 
dung and footsteps of the elephant. Here and there 
the eappatis had been cut away, and large fireplaces 
Were to be seen, where the roots had been burnt to 
ashes. The tripods, of which several were lying 
abeutj are used for filtering the water through these 
ashes, which takes from them the salt particles which 
tbe^ contain. This water is afterwards boiled, and 
'^Us' tke salt obtained. This salt is then taken to 
by the Einembd, whilst those who prepare 
ft iftrt Bddduma^ ' ' 

-*<Oa our return ffOm 'K4nom we met large numbers 
phutical set Of islanders ; and on my home 
d^Banr thma in the filM aetit% of 
This 'salt;- weak -and ins^jsld!# it 'is; us 
quality than theft trideh the^ peofde 
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ia Irom Ji€afe<3b»>g< In on^he 

Ui^Shirf# OK B4*asd» s<a^-of ft tofewWe ^ityJ© 
iTim % p^ealiar species of grass growing in 
the rivert. The Miisgo, as we- shall s^ 
this, necessary article (or at. least *sonieUung,liket it) 
from .'the ashes of the stalks of millet and Indian 


com. 

After we had emerged from the underwood into 
the open country, we passed a considerable salt- 
manu&ctory, consisting of at least twenty earthen 
pots. Large triangular lumps of salt were lying 
about, which are shaped in moulds made of 
Several people were busy carrying mud- from 
inlet of the lake which was close at hand. In orde? 
to make new moulds. Keeping close along the border 
of the latter, and enjoying the fresh breeze which had 
before been kept from us by the forest, we halted 
early in the afternoon. A small Ttibu caravan was 
also encamped here, no doubt with the intention of 
passing the night ; but they did not like the ne%hr 
Ixmrhobd of our Irlonds, ami, loading immediately* 


started off. 


Our patli now lay. through, fertile pasturef, 
■with ft line 'of„'underwo<Kl, to. our, left. It. 



coal .mormng- W<; p»:^sed a large potd of fresh water, 
frequented 1>V gt^pat numbers of waterfowl of .various 
S(ierieei’'' idti Aue.>and'i 

licas^' and unwieldy- charger, made an ui^ttcc^ss^hl 
attempfe-tn overtake a keldm 

Ai^eeruS'. jl},- who-.-q^mpor^i 
playfully iiwiiV through the fine grassy plain. -At 
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U 

reaeiiftd tbe 

iHBii^^re gtetiiiy «l«N^>f>eitited ;ttt^4ndiitg «a4«^en, 
|)0«xr4(X>kiDg''’EHSk^^ jcoBsis^ag «# ^etacfaed sGmieal 
%iits, witi»mt laast cfMnfert, triridi^ eve^ in- tl:&ese 
tight istmctares, meny ^ell be attaised itd^» eertalA 
d^ree. The hungry inhabitahte wouM not 
anything in exchange for a few fowk which we waited 
to buy, except grain, of which we otwa^vet, in? these 
desolate regions, stood too much in need to bave 
given it away without an adequate substitute. 

The situation of this place is very unfavourable, 

■ ifoce the ruler of Bdrnu has restricted bk real 

•i''K < , 

-.dMnimon vdthin the border of the komidugu, and 
TOe poor inhabitants are constantly in fear of being 
molested by a ghazzia of the Tawdrefc. Indeed, two 
years later, this village was plundered by these free- 
booting hordes; and some months afterwards, in the 
year 1854, the remainder of the population, who bad 
not been carried away into captivity, were obliged, 
by4he high floods of the lagoon, to leave their old 
d^etiing-place altogether, and build a new village on 
the slope of the sand-hills, where I found it at the end 
cif May, 1855. As for W6di (a large place, once an 
be<i|sioilal residence of the Bdmu kings) and Lari, 
be4i iwectibned by Denham and Glappevten, they 
bbeh^ darted, Wddi having and 

, #iikiii^c#bytke l-mimk in the year and L4ri 
At present only a few'|m%m-ti^^ 
alHiid lif diitetibr: superior to iblaok 
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from iodieate «te of the once cde« 

brated Wddi, Ng4gimi waa then nommrfly und«p 
the . control of Kash^lla Hasen or HaAsan. 

Plunged into sad reflections on the fete of this 
once splendid empire of Kdnem, and the oontinued 
progress of the Berbe/ race into the heart of Sud4tl) 
I hang listlessly upon my horse, when, on leaving this 
uncomfortable dwelling'place, we took our course Over 
the unbroken plain, once no doubt the bottom of the 
lake, and soon to become once more a part of It. ■ Some^ 
times it was dry and barren, at others clothed with 
rich verdure, while on our left it was bordered by 
a range of sand-hills, the natural limit of the lagopn. 
At a little before noon we came to a deep inlet of the 
lake, spreading the freshest verdure all around in this 
now desolate country. Having watered our horses, 
and taken in a sufficient supply of this element for 
the night, we crossed the pkln, here not more than-a 
thousaxul yards wide, and ascended a broad promtm- 
tory of the range of sand-hills, where wc encampidlt 
ft was a delightful spot, where the •heart 
have cxpandeil in the eryoyincnt of freedom. In frortt 
of us to the south-east, the swanxpy lands of- 4^ 
lagoon, one immense riee-field (a.s it, ought 
Icasi), .Sjii'cad mtl uu> borders of the horizon ; but 
no wlriio Wiiiev,” .U' open sea, was- to be seetty riot 
ert-n as much os c<n>tiectt>d channels, nothii^'bitt one 
imiuerise swampy fhtt, stnstt'hing oitt 
(.ye could roach. To the. suiutU the -g.rei^|KtSiiui^igei9^ 
along wo had come, extended * few ' b4^o^ 
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Kg^mi. It. was a picture of one of the most fertile 
spots of the earth doomed to desolation. But there 
was a feeble spark of hope in me that it would not 
always be so;. and I flattered myself that my labours 
in these new regions might contribute to sow here the 
first germs of a new life, a new activity. 

My companions and friends did not seem to share 
in my feelings : for, wholly intent upon mischief, they 
had been roving about, and having fallen in with some 
Kiaembii cattle-breeders, they had plundered them 
not only of their milk, but also of the vessels which 
contained it ; and in the afternoon some respectable 
old men applied to Mr. Overweg and myself, the only 
just people they were sure to find amongst this wild 
band of lawless robbers, for redress, and we were 
happy, not only to restore to them their vessels, but 
also to make them a few small presents. 

Thursday, Descending from our lofty encampment, 

s^t 26th. continued our iparch in the narrow 
grassy plain, between the sand-hills to the north, and 
another blue inlet of the lake to the south, where 
^he rich pasture-grounds extended further into the 
lake. 

It was about seven o’clock in the morning when we 
had the good fortune to enjoy one of the most inter- 
esting scen^ which these regions can possibly afford. 

oar right was. a whole herd of elephants, 
ar^ged in regular array, like an army of rational 
«ik>wly proceeding to the water. In front 
app^r^^Jthe males, as was evident from their size, 
in regular order; at a little distance followed the 
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young ones; in a third fine yirore ^e. fen^d^i the 

whole w^rre brought liphy fivo, mates o£ immense size. 
The latter (tbongh we were at some distance, and 
proceeding quietly along) took notice of us, and some 
were seen throwing dust into the air ; but we did not 
disturb them. There were aliogether ninety-six. 

The fine fresh pasture-grounds some time afterwards 
gave way to a drier plain, covered with a species of 
heath, and the country presented rather a melancholy 
appearance. A little before ten o’clock we came to a 
large herd of cattle or “beri,” collected round a 
small hamlet or dawar, consisting of light, high-topped 
huts of corn-stalks, fastened together by three rings 
of straw, and lightly plastered with a little cow-dung. 
Ihit although we obtained some milk, some of our 
friends, not content with filling their stomachs, laid 
hold of a fine pony and carried it oflF, under the pre- 
text that it belonged to the Btidduma, who, as they 
assert(’,r!, were the onctnies of the sheikh ; and when 
■we liad started again, and encountered a small caraVan 
of oxen liulen with dates, not only Avere all the 
skins containing tlie dates taken, but another ruffian 
laid hold of one of the beasts of burden and dragged' 
it tnvay with hitn, notvylthstariding thb lamentations , 
of its owner. And yet the people who Avere thus., 
treated wt-rc . .Subjects of the king of Bdwiu,.' and 
the Wt lu<l .Slirtuiu wtji’e his ypi^ffisaed friends and, . 
hirelings. ; . * . . , . 

I'hie iVvOfth pasinre gr.mnds, rs.-n! ruclaiickoly tracts 
clothed AAuth iXicl.'uig lait hetUh. .succeeded 
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whilst not a single tree broke the monotony of the 
level country. At length we encamped near a de- 
serted village of cattle-breeders, consisting of about 
twenty small conical huts, built in the form of a large 
circle. We had scarcely begun to make ourselves 
comfortable, when a nbisy quarrel arose about the 
dates so unjustly taken from their owners, and some 
of the Arabs concerned in the dispute came to my 
tent in order to have their claims settled, Avhen the 
whole particulars of the shameless robberies com- 
mitted in the course of the day, came under my 
notice, and especially that of the horse. But this 
was a delicate subject, and one that excited the angry 
passions of those concerned — so much so that one of 
them, named Ibrahim, came running with his loaded 
gun straight into my tent, threatening to blow out 
the brains of any body who spoke of injustice or 
robbery. As for Bakh^r, and 'Abd e’ Rahman, who 
were the actual possessors of the horse, they 'were 
about to leave by themselves. 

The violent proceedings of our protectors had 
spread such terror throughout these almost desolate 
regions, that in the evening, solely from fear, two oxen 
and a quantity of milk were sent from a neighbouring 
beri as presents. The night was fresh, but not cold, 
and a very heavy dew fell. 

iviasy. Reached about noon the first large 
Sept. 26th, cluster of huts of the village of Bcr/^ 
after having followed a very numerous and fine herd 
of cattle, (one of the finest I saw in the interior of 
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the continent) for awhile, with the urgent desire 
of obtaining a drink of fresh milk, &nd then crossed 
a tolerably deep inlet of the lagoon. Here we en- 
camped on a terribly hot sandy spot, without any 
shade, some two hundred yards from the village, 
which stretches in a long line from north to south. 

Beri is a place of importance, at least since the 
date of the greatest splendour of the B6rnu. kingdom, 
and is frequently mentioned in the history of the 
great king Edris Alawdma, written during his lifetime 
by his chief imdm Ahmed. Its situation is such as 
to render it of groat importance as a statito; for 
hero the army proceeding from Bornu to the interior 
<if Kanem leaves the shove of the lagoon, and has 
gcnei'ally to make a long stay, in order to regain 
strength for the ensuitig marcli, and to supply itself 
witli fresh provisions. Till a lew years previously, a 
Bornu governor oftlie name of Shitiina Aba had been 
vesiding here, : hut lic had givmi up the place, and 
preferred iiviiig in the cap-itai. 

But htirc i nuist. add, that dierc are two places 
(■tilled Ben, tlistanf from each oiher a few miles, the 
• me wiiere vre were eUf^amped being called Beri-kurti, 
liteBreat Bei'i, the other with the surname “fubS” 
(the we.sfcrn), fr<'in its mure westerly situation; but 
■f- Is at. prefeeut greatly reduced, and we had left it 
toiobsevved on ofie Midu, T4).e ■ greater part of the 
inluibifai.lrt of Beri are ICdhcmbu, and belong to the 
fhoi of the Sugfil'th a rlb-‘.;d()n of that, tribe, 
\\}ji(;li, hvwevt.T, its {he fasf ii.Ci'Uggk' ^'f the old dy- 
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nasty, suffered greatly. Besides these, a good many 
Bddduma are settled here. 

I was very glad when, after another severe quarrel, 
the young horse was at length given up by the rob- 
bers, as likewise the beast of burden. One of the 
oxen sent yesterday as a present was slaughtered to- 
day, and divided amongst the whole band. As for 
myself, I made merry on a little fresh milk; for 
though the people are, and appear to have been from 
their birth (for “ beri ” means cattle-herd), in pos- 
session of numerous herds of cattle, nevertheless, in 
the village, as is often the case, there is very little 
milk — only just as much as is required for the use of 
the owners themselves — the cattle being at a great dis- 
tance. Very little can be obtained here, and corn is 
scarcely cultivated, owing to the insecure and despe- 
rate state of the country. The inhabitants are in 
continual intercourse with the Y4dind, that section 
of the Kdtoko who inhabit the islands in the lake, 
and who are generally called Budduma. But of 
course the distance of their village from the lagoon 
varies considerably ; and the nearest branch or inlet 
at present was that which we had crossed in the 
morning, and from which the inhabitants supplied 
themselves with water. The want of firewood is 
greatly felt; scarcely a single tree is to be met with 
in the neighbourhood.* * 

^ I will^here add the stations of another route between Ngcgimi 
and Ber^* 1st day : sleep in NgubS, an open village inhabited by 
Kdri ; arrive before heat of day. 2nd. Tabdnte, the first place in 
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We now left the shores of the lake, as- saturdAy, 
cending a little, but had a diflScult march Sept 27 th, 
this morning in order to avoid the many small boggy 
inlets and natron-lagoons which are formed by the 
lake, and wind along through the sand-hills. With 
regard to these natron-lakes, which, after the report 
of Major Denham, have Iqd to many erroneous 
conjectures respecting lake Ts5.d, I have to observe 
that the natron or soda is not originally contained 
in the water, but in the ground, and that all the 
water of lake Tsdd is fresh ; but when a small quan- 
tity of water, after the lake has retired from the 
highest point of its inundation, remains in a basin 
the soil of Avhich is filled with soda, the water of 
course becomes impregnated with this quality. The 
consequence is, that there are many basins round 
lake Tsdd -which, according to tlie season, arc either 
fi-<isli or brackisli ; for the soda contained in the 
ground has very little eifect so long as the basin is 
deep, and doe.s not begin to make itself felt till the 
wafer becomes shallow. Of this same character seems 
(,<> be iaikc B(5ro in Kdnem, Avhicli 1 shall mention 
liereaftcr. 1 here remind the reader of what I have 
stated above with regard, t<) the importance of the 
nati'oii-tradi'. between llriruu and Nitpe or 

Tlaving no guide--™ for who would willingly trust 
himself in the haJida of such, huviess robber's .as our 
eotnpanioBs? — we -found it -rather di|Bcnlt work 

IviitHira, tub .BttVf S'jmi;- Jtoing from' JSge^iinf to- Ben 

fsEeop tho ftrst ej Tiiri-a, uifrbt la Ralfiv-a. 

55 ‘'i ’ , 
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to get out of this labyrinth of lagoons j and after 
a few miles we came to a narrow but very boggy 
inlet, which it was thought necessary to cross. 

Riding a lively horse, an excellent “ saydr,” I was 
rather in advance, and had only three horsemen in 
front of me; on corning to the bog, the nature of 
which it was easy to perceive, we rode one after the 
other, -^Khdlef- Allah being in front of me. The first 
horseman went in, made a few steps, and then came 
down ; but he got his horse upon his legs again, went 
on, and again sunk into the bog, but being near the 
firm ground, got over tolerably well. As soon as 
those who were before me saw this they stopped their 
horses short, and wanted to return, pressing my 
horse upon his side, who, being annoyed by the 
morass, made a vacillating movement forward, and 
fell upon his knees ; upon being raised he made some 
wild exertions to get through, but after two or three 
ineflfectual attempts, ‘he again fell on his side, and 
I under him. The morass here was about four feet 
deep; and I received several smart blows from the 
forelegs of my horse, upon the head and shoulders, 
before I was fortunate enough to extricate myself 
from this interesting situation. Being clad in a 
white bernds over a tobe, with a pair of pistols 
in my belt, my appearance may be easily conceived 
when, after a great deal of labour, I succeeded in 
reftching firm ground. 1 had still the difficult task 
of extricating my horse, which, after wild and de- 
^xertiosS) Icy motionless in the bog. 1 had on 
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this occasion a good specimen , of the assistance we 
were likely to receive from our companions in cases 
of difficulty ; for they were looking silently on with- 
out affording me any aidi Mr. Overweg was some 
distance behind, and, when he came up, was enabled 
to supply the with dry clothing. 

The spot would have been quite interesting but 
for this accident, as there was here, favoured by the 
rich soil and this very morass, a beautiful plantation 
of red ngaberi, or sorghum, of that peculiar kind 
called mdsoga, or rather, mdsakwa, in the highest 
state of exuberance, and just beginning to ripen ; it 
was the finest specimen I saw on ray whole journey. 
Fortunately the sun was moderately warm, as I 
began to feel very chilly after my involuntary bath. 
^V'e continued our march at first along another 
liollow containing fresh water, and then, ascending 
a little, came upon a sandy level well clothed with 
licrbagc and trees of the raitnosa kitid. Here we 
seemed to be entirely out of .t-eacb of the lake ; and 
"I’cat was our astonislinvmt when a little after liine 
o'clock wc caua* rlixse upon another fine sheet of 
1‘rcsh, bhic water, ft was a grout satisfaction to me, 
in the sta,t.e I Was ti;, that WC encamped at so early 
un Itour on its noi'thern border, where some serrdt 
allurdcf} a tokrahle shade. .1 was, busy drying, my 
clothds, arins, s-icMIeeloths, and journals, when there 
at)(M*a.rfd certain imllcations of an approaching storm; 
and in ordiS^tQ.aV&id\'liidng’ i^C'Same 
day, i got my tent pitighed.. After a furious gale the 
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tain poured down, end about a dozen of my com- 
■ panions took refuge in my small, fiall dwelling ; but 
dl were not so fortunate as to escape a wetting, for 
the rain, being very heavy, came in at the door. The 
storm lasted more than an hour; and everything, in- 
cluding horses and camels, being thoroughly soaked, 
it was decided to remain here for the night, 
sanday, rcasou or another, but chiefly 

Sept. 28ih. in order to slaughter the other ox, divide 
it, and cut it up into “ gedid,” we remained here the 
whole morning ; and the sun had long passed into za- 
wAl (past noon) when we started through the sandy 
and slightly undulating country full of herbage, prin- 
cipally of the plant called “ nesi,” besides bu-r 4 kkeba 
or Avena Forskalii, the bur-feathered prickle Fmni- 
setum distickum, and various kinds of mimosa, chiefly 
consisting of the talha and lim el barka (Mimosa 
Niloiica). Our companions found several ostrich- 
eggs, and met a large troop of gazelles. The country 
then became more thickly wooded, and, where we 
encamped for the night, presented a very interesting 
character ; but the danger from wild beasts was con- 
fflderable, and the roar of a lion was heard throughout 
the greater part of the night. 

Monday, Started early ; the character of the coun- 
s«pt? 9 tb. tiy continued the same as yesterday, and 
presented beautiful specimens of the mimosa, here 
breaMng down from age) at another place interwoven 
- with creepers, one species of which produces the red 
fihiit called “ fito” by the Kandri^ and has been 
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mentioned by me before. It was nearly eight o’clock 
when, preceding in groups, two of our hoi^emen, on 
passing near a very large and thick gherret, suddenly 
halted, and with loud cries hastened back to us. We 
approached the spot, and saw a very large snake 
hanging in a threatening attitude from the branches 
of the tree: on seeing us it tried to hide itself; 
but after firing several balls, it fell down, and we 
cut off its head. It measured 18 feet 7 inches in 
length, and at the thickest part 5 inches in diameter, 
and was of a beautifully variegated colour. Two 
natives, who had attached themselves to our troop 
the day before, cut it open and took out the fat, 
which they said was excellent. 

The ride was truly interesting; but by degrees it 
became too much for me, and after seven hours’ 
march 1 was so utterly exhausted as to be obliged to 
halt, and lie down. Most of the Arabs remained with 
us; others, witli 'Ali ben 'Aisa, went on to the well. 
When pursued our inarch in the afternoon, the 
country for the first throe hours was more level, but 
then became very hilly; and at five o’clock wo 
asrcnde<l a considerable elevation to oup leftj the 
highest point in the whole country, but perhapknot 
more thaik 600 or 700 feet above; the level of Ahe 
T's.Ad. IT om h.n-e tve {■.ro.ssoxl two very -pretty taUeys, 
or dells, especially the sScobd ojtc, where tthera were 
verv curious hilly pTOjections of a etdeareous stone. 
But these valleys were very p<ior indeed, in com- 
parison with tlie valley or henderi Fdyo; situated at 
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^K«p«. distance irom the well where we encamped for 
thfi.night ; for its bottom presented one uninterrupted 
mass of vegetation, impenetrable in many spots. 
Here the botanist might be sute to find some new 
species, although the principal trees were the Mrna 
{Oomus), serrdkh, dm el barka, or Mimosa NiloHca, 
hiyilij, or Balanites, and the talha, M. ferruginea, but 
all interwoven with creepers, and offering the most 
delightful shade. 

These valleys, which afford the only watering- 
places, must of course be very dangerous during the 
night, on account of the wild beasts, principally lions, 
of which there are great numbers hereabouts. Here 
our companions received a messenger from Gh6t, the 
young chief of the Weldd Slimdn. 

Tuesday, remained in the forenoon and during 

Sept. 30 th. the heat of the day in our encampment. 
While stretched out in the shade of a fine mimosa, 

I obtained some valuable information regarding the 
various tribes dwelling in Kdnem, and the districts 
of their settlements. But it will be better, instead of 
inserting it here, to collect all the information I re- 
ceived at different times into one general account, 
which shall be given in the Appendix. 

In the afternoon the camels and the heavier portion 
of the troop were allowed to start in advance, and the 
^horsemen followed about half an hour afterwards, 
after having watered the horses; but instead of- 
taking 0 ^ to follow the footsteps of the camels in a 
^wjl4 countiy where there was no regular path, tliey 
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rode on negligently, and soon became aware that they 
had missed the track. There now began a very dis- 
orderly riding in all directions. This fatigued me 
greatly, for nothing is so vexing to a weak man as to 
ramble about without knowing when he is likely to 
reach the place of repose so much looked for. After 
sending scout after scout, we at length found the 
track, and reached our men in the dark. 

Having set out early, after nearly two 
hours’ ride Ave were met by a single horse- October ist 
man coming towards us from the encampment of the 
^V^elad Sliindn, and bidding us welcome to their wild 
country. They kept starting up from the thicket 
on our right and left, firing their muskets and sa- 
Itifing us Avith their usual Avai'-cry “yd riydb, yd 
riydb,” Having thus ad\'anced for about half an 
hour, A\'’e came to it, h.alt, in order to receive in a more 
solemn form the warlike compliments of a larger troop 
of horsemen, led on by a pei-son of some importance. 

Tiie dust raised f)y the horscjncn having subsided a 
iitfh, an<ltho country being clearer of wood, Ave noAv 
saw befort,' us the whole caAotlry of the Wcldd Sliradn. 
drawn up in a line in their best attire, their chief 
(iluU the son of el Nasr !>eu Glkit, and his nricle', 
'Omar the son of OlaH and lu’olK'.'r of'Abd 
the midst of thepi. This stfiteiy receptioifi, not liaving^ 
Ijeen ahti;(ii|)ated by: OvA»-weg and myself,’ matlc a 
great impression us; but we Avere not left to 

gaze long, but Ave/i. desire*! h\ oia* Arab coinpanions 
to ride in . advance of .the line in cr>inpliineut to 
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the chie&. We accordingly put our steeds into a 
gallop, and riding straight up to our new friends, 
saluted them with our pistols. Having answered 
our compliments, and bidding us welcome to their 
wild abode, the young Ghdt galloping along at the 
head of his squadrons, his sword drawn, and with the 
continuous cry “ y& riydb, yd riydb,” they led us to 
the encampment, and we had a place shown to us 
where we might pitch our tents. 
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TJIE HORDE OP THE WFxXd SLImXn. 

AVe had now joined our fate with that of this band of 
robbers, who, in consequence of their I’estless habits, 
having been driven from their original dwelling-places 
in the Syrtis *, after a great variety of events, have 
at length established themselves in this border region 
between the desert and the fertile regions of Negro- 
land, under the guidance of Mohammed the son of 
‘Abd el Jch'I, on the ruins of the old kingdom of 
Kihicm, very much in the same Avay as ki the west 
the Whiii'ul Anumu' { Ludumar) Ijave established them- 
selves on the ruins of the empire of Melle. At that 
litne they mubfcrcsl a eorisideriible force, and being 
joiTAc<l by a gi’cat many a<iveuti,n*ers from all the Arab 
tribes from tlic Klf ns fi.r as FoKZiin, wore able to 
i>ririg into the iicld \Toin OOd to i UOO horsemen. They; 
tlioi turned their attention towards oUr fri^ds. tbe 
Kcl-owi, and began , to seixe upon tiicir camels, which 
came ,to iiilraa for the salt-iradc ; those, as the reader 
haft se6h froiq tny previous account, arc always pro* 

* I will fniiy, it'ttT to ihii which Catgtpift 

bv'jii i Xhi viC.iv &i.) -.11 'iio iin iiit j rower of this tribe. 
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oefeding in large catavans; but it is 'almost impos- 
sibte to ^re implicit credit to the statement which 
waS made to us by several individuals, that the Weldd 
Slimin had taken from the Tawdrek more than 30,000 
camels in the course of two or three years. 

If they had continued in this way for a short time, 
they would have brought about an immense revolu- 
tion in the whole of Central Africa ; for the Kel-owi 
would of course not have been able to provide Hdusa 
with salt, after having lost their camels, and thus, 
having no salt for bartering, would have remained 
without the most necessary articles of subsistence : 
they would accordingly have been obliged either to 
starve or to emigrate into, and take possession by 
force of, the more fertile districts of Suddn. But 
before they were driven to this extreme, they made 
one energgtic effort against their enemies, and suc- 
ceeded; for, having summoned the contingents of 
all the different tribes inhabiting Air or A'sben, they 
collected a host of at least 7,000 men, chiefly mounted 
on camels, but comprising also a considerable number 
of horsemen, and proceeded to attack the lion in his 
den, in the beginning of the year 1850. 

I am almost inclined to suspect that the people of 
B6mu had a hand in this affair ; at least, the exist- 
ence of such a warlike and restless horde of men, and 
mustering considerable forces, as the Weldd Slimdn 
were then, under the guidance of Mohammed, and in 
such a neighbourhood, could not be ^^bolly indifferent 
to rbler of Bdrnu possessed of prudence and fore- 
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sightf4 Of course, since its power had decreased to 
such a degree that it could not of itself make the 
necessary resistance against the daily encroachments 
of the Tawdrek, it was of great service to Bdrnu to 
have such a strong and energetic auxiliary to keep 
them down. But, be this as it may, the Arabs left 
their very strong entrenchments at K^skawa (which, 
at the first news of the intended expedition, they 
had formed on the border of the Tsdd, and which 
the Tawjii'ek themselves confessed to me they would 
never have been able to conquer), and separated, not 
thinking that their enemies were able to carry out 
their intention ; for all those tribes which had come 
to join them, as the Gedddcfa, the Ferjdn, the Ur- 
filla, the Ftdim, Swdsi, Tcnuiina, and Dhdhob, after 
having enriched themselves with the spoils of the 
'fawdrek, 'were anxious to carry away their booty in 
safety, and proceeded on their home-journey by 
'Nvay of Ivnilara, Tliey were just cncarrq^ed in the 
Wadi Widla, whence, nty readeni vAll soon have to ac- 
e.omj^any me, when a scout brought the news that a 
\ery large liost of the Tawdrek v/as close at hand; 
but they say tiiat hi;- report did not find credit, and 
that ou this uccount tite Arabs had no time to imitke 
any prepamtions, but were all on a sudden surrdhu:^ 
on ail sides by the num.erotts, hosli of . thek 
It is jno'n>oyerAO' bo: part 

of ihis bund ''c/rre urnied with guns, which 

arc very usefni iii ?>' of horHomeru who can 

re treat efter fbe-d them ofij but of very 
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little tise in close combat; few of them were armed 
with pistols, and still fewer with swords. But the 
K^bowi, in addition to their numbers, had also the 
advantage of superior arms, having spear, sword, 
and dagger, even if we do not take into account 
their muskets, which they rarely know how to use. 
The consequence was, that the Arabs, after having 
killed a small number of their enemies in the fore- 
most lines, were soon overpowered and massacred, 
not half of them succeeding in making their escape. 
Their chief Mohammed himself made his way through 
the host very severely wounded, and was slain, 
according to report, shortly after by a Tdbu woman 
who recognized him. Said, the most valiant of all 
the WelAd SlimAn, but also the most violent, was 
killed on the spot, together with the bravest cham- 
pions of the little horde ; and a very considerable 
booty was made by the Tawdrek, not only in camels 
and slaves, but also in silver, the chiefs having 
amassed a great deal of property. Thus the flower 
of this troop was destroyed, and only the least bravo 
and youngest were left. 

The vizier of Bdrnu then took the young man, 
to whom very little power and property wore left, 
under his special protectioh, entering with him and 
the remaining part of the tribe into a contract, to, the 
effect that he would furnish them with horses and 
muskets, as far as they should stand in need of them, 
oii cbnditicm of their delivering to him a certain share 
of th^lr l^y in every expe^tion. Of course, such 
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a troop of swft feo3niefB«i ^ 

kept in strict' aabjTOtaon and • stobordin^ion, oaigkt 
have proved' eesceedingly useftil- on the* nc®the??n 
bordm o£B6mu, on the one side as a check npon the 
Tawdrek) on* the other upoh Wadiy. But the grea-t 
difficuHy, which the vizier appears not toTiave over- 
come^ was to subjeot the predatory excursions of such 
a set (rf pec^le to some sort of political rule. 

With this view, he sent the young chief, who was 
scarcely more than twenty years of age, to K4nem 
with all that were left of the Wel4d Slimdn, keeping 
back in Ktikawa, as hostages for his proceedings, his 
mother and the wives and little children of some of the 
principal men. But from the beginning there was a 
strong party against the young chief, who had not 
yet achieved any exj)loit, and whose sole merit con- 
sisted in his being the nearest relation of *Abd el Jelll. 
'Omdr, his undo, who from his youth had given him- 
self up to a life of devotion, and was called a Me- 
rdbet, had a considerable party ; .and there were, be- 
sides, several men who thought themselves of as much 
importance as their chief. In the absence of indivi- 
dual authority in. a small band like this, which only 
numbered hoiraemen, no great results could he 
produced, idl tbie tribes in Kipom mid thehdr 

jacent distrh't.s were thoiv natural encTidfet! : the Ndred 
or Xuwamitt and the Slamdakdra and MMem% the 
Silkerdii and Kardu in the. Bahai' d Glmzdl, theBddtu, 
the Wf^hda- the Wel4d. Ktbddd, the Diggamt .Or l>4- 
ghana, the Wd5d liuinid, the llommer and-thcJtfdha- 
von. ra, . F 
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iitfd in Ehdnbd, all urare bent upoN their destruction, 
while none but the Lasdlh or d Al4ih beyond 
and the Kdneinbii tribe of the Fagdbd, were attadjed 
to them. All the tribes around call them only by the 
name Minneminne, or Meu4nien4 (“ the Eaters ”), 
which name, although it sCems to have arisell in the 
real gluttony of these Arabs, might be referred appro- 
priately to their predatory habita'*^ 

In the course of these broils and petty intrigues 
the most respectable among them took to commerce, 
while others formed the design of returning; and 
when I left Bdrnu in May, 1855, the rest of the little 
band had separated into two distinct camps, and 
the dissolution or ruin of their community was fast 
approaching. 

This was the horde with which, in order to carry 
out the objects of our mission to the utmost of our 
power, Mr. Overweg and I were obliged to associate our 
fate ; but, unfortunately, we were unprovided with 
that most essential article for exciting a more than 
common interest in ourselves personally, or the ob- 
jects of our mission, namely, valuable presents. 

While our people pitched our tents; Mr. Over- 
weg and I went to pay our compliments to Sheikh 
Gh4t and 'OmAr, and to have a friendly talk with 
them before we proceeded to more serious business. 
They seemed to expect this compliment, having Iain 
dowti in the shade of a tree at a short distance 

. TNTfbucshtlMnErdi "the red enemi««,’’,or Ydgodd, 
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from our- plited of -encaippineat^ Gh4l, who wap 
smokifig u long pipe, wap a tolerably haaidsow young 
man I but: his pronuBciation w*» very defective and 
he had notibiag very commanding in hfs manner. 
Having- exchanged a few compliments^ and asked some 
general ■ questions, we withdrew, and soon after re- 
ceived a present of dates and milk. A great many 
of the Arabs paid uS a visit ; and a renegade Tripolitan 
Jew, *Abd- Allah, with the surname “ el Musulmini,” 
who would not leave us for a moment, kept telling us 
of his adventures and his importance, and assuring us 
of his most disinterested atfedtion for us. Though his 
former religion differed froiu ours, and he had again 
exchanged this for another from mere worldly mo* 
tives, he nevertheless thought himself entitled to 
the claim of brotherhood, and was gracious enough 
to call us sometimes his cousins (wehid ami). There 
was another man who tried to make himself as agree- 
able as possible to us, and endeavoured to obtain our 
friendship: this was an Egyptian named Ibrahim, 
a fine tall man who evidently beloiigeti originally to a 
good family ; but he hail, run away from home, and 
was now leading, in c<>nipany with this little border a 
I'ostlcss, ipemerseful, and wearisome life. 

)iV^hen the hcfkt of the day hail a littld abatedrwe 
prepared-’ the sjmil pi'^ht we had to give to Sheikh 
Gh^t, ami which consisted of a i-ed cloth lierniis of 
good workmawhip, a p<jund of cloves, a pound of 
jtiwi or bens<)in,-and a razor. We were well aware that 
it was rather a trifiirig gift. conBidering the assistance 
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We required from these people to cany oiit our ob- 
ject ; but we knew also that it was rather a fhvbur be- 
stowed upon us by the vizier of Bdmu, who regarded 
these people as in his service, deferring therefore 
to the Mendship which existed of old between 
their tribe, when still in their old settlements in the 
Syrtis, and the English consul in Tripoli, and deliver- 
ing a letter from Mr. Frederic Warrington, who was 
personally well known to the chief men, we openly pro- 
fessed that the object of our coming was to try, with 
their assistance, to visit the eastern shore of the lake, 
and especially the Bahar el Ghazal, which had formed 
a remarkable object of curiosity in our country for some 
time. But Sheikh Gh4t without hesitation declared 
it was impossible for them to take us to that place, 
the most dangerous locality in all these quarters, on 
account of the many predatory expeditions which 
were made to that spot from diiferent quarters, and by 
tribes hostile to them. After some common-place 
talk about the English, we left him, and went to 
his uncle with a present of precisely the same kind, 
and began here to urge the distinct object of our 
coming in a more positive way. I expressed the 
opinion that, as they would render acceptable ser- 
vice to the British government, if they were to enable 
. ua to investigate the connection'^ between the Bahar 
el G^il and the lake, so, on the other hand, a 
gr^t portion of the blame, if we should not be able 
io cariy out our design, would certainly fall upon 
th^ iiiasRiiich as they had always professed to be 
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undei' great obligationd towards the English* ‘Omdr> 
ben dhdt ben S4f e’ Nasr acknowledged all this ; , but he 
doubted v®ry much if ithe band, in its present reduced 
state, would be able to carry us tothose quarters, w'hieh 
were eutirely under the sw&y of Waddy* The Babar 
el Ghazdl baying given an opportunity of spea^ug 
about the river-system between the Tsid and the 
Nile, our friend came forward with a most confused 
statement, which it would not be worth while to ex- 
plain. But with regard to that large wddi itself we 
found that he, as well as the expeiienced men among 
these Arabs, asserted that it took its course not to- 
wards, but from the lake. 

We then took our leave of 'Omdr, and returned to 
our tents. The place of the encampment was a 
tine, open, sandy, undulating level, commanding the 
vale, where are the wells Yongo or BU-Halima, 
covered with verdure, and richly adorned with scat- 
leved mimosas. The tents and sheds of the Arabs 
were spread over a great space ; and no precaution 
wiis taken to obtain some degree of security by 
means of fences .and stockades. The sun having set, 

I lay down outside my tent to enjoy the coolness 
and tranquillity of the ev<;iiing aftei* a hot and 
rronblesomo day. , 

AH, seemed cahu und trpnipiii., whoii suddenly a 
terrible KTcutnting and crying arosis from the women 
in the west part of the citcampment. We hurried 
i-> onr arms, thinking tlntt an enemy had entered 
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place. The cry “'Aid e' dh«ba>rl Ida e’ dha- 
har ” (“ Mount ! mount ! ”) — properly speaking, “ In 
the saddle!” “in the saddle!”*— sounded from all 
sides, and the horsemen hurried past us ; but it was 
only a small party of freebooters, who, in the twi- 
light of the evening, had made an attack upon the 
camels, and after having put to flight two or three men 
and killed a horseman, had driven off a part of the 
■herd. Our friends pursued the robbers at full speed, 
and soon overtook them, when they retreated into the 
thicket, and gave up their booty. 

■ In this way we had a specimen of the character of 
our present expedition the very first day we had 
joined this little horde ; and the lamentations of the 
females, on account of the man who had been slain, 
sounded wofully through the night, and brought 
before our minds the fate which, in a very short 
time, might befall ourselves. -Late in the night, 
when the alarm had subsided. Sheikh Gh<St sent us a 
heifer as a present. 

Thursday, remained quietly in our encamp- 

October and. mcut, and obtained a great* deal of valuable 
information respecting the south-eastern part of the 
lake and the districts adjacent.* Thus the day passed 
by most pleasantly. 

Nothing remarkable happened to us on the follow- 
ing day, except the arrival of the important news that 
theAgid of Wad6y, who had resided in Mkwd, on the 

i ^ 

The whole of this information ia collected ^ the Appendix. 
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report ofan attack intended to be made by the Arabs 
upon that tawiiy had fled. This news, if it proved 
true^ held ©ut^ of course, a feeble ray of hope that 
we might be able to penetrate to the eastern shore 
of the lake; and the. Arabs fonned schemes accor- 
dingly. As Hdj 'Abb^, who had come with us in 
order to raise from the Arabs Hdj Beshir’s share 
in the spoil of their last predatory excursions, was 
to return to Khkawa in a few days, I wrote a letter 
to the vizier concerning the prospect we had of pro- 
bably not being able to accomplish the whole of our 
design. The rest of the day I enjoyed in comfort, 
stretched quietly in the shade of a tree ; but my tran- 
quillity was a little disturbed by disputes that arose 
amongst my men. . , 

Very early in the morning, when all was sutimiay, 
quiet, I was aroused from my sleep by the October 4tii. 
mounjful songof aj> Arab, who, between the different 
stjmzas of his dirge, seemed to give vent to his tears, 
riie impi'ession made l>y this soisg, which Avas full of 
deep fisoling, among such a horde of lawless people, 
whei’e g<morally only the meanest side of man was 
cxliibified, tv as clKirnang ; but ins the sitiger was at some 
distance from my. tent, i etuild Jiot distinctly make 
out Avhat was the cause of his grict^ neither was tsble 
to Icaru it- afterwards ; the-thougiita of thg. Atabs'Were 
taken, up bj' another affair. : Titc most Mnd^eome 
amoiig tpt* f^^lo slaves W:ho conqiosed part of the 
spoil thp-t to bo taken to the vizier by his officer Htij 
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bad made her escape during the n%ht ; they 
were eagerly searching from dawn of day, but could 
not find her. At length they disco^red her necklace 
and clothes^ and the remains of her bones, — evident 
proofs that she had fallen a prey to the wild beasts. 
I^e belonged to the Y^dind or Biidduma, and was 
represented as having been possessed of considerable 
charms ; and it was supposed that her loss would affect 
the vizier greatly, who, as I have before observed, 
was rather fond of an ethnological variety of female 
beauty. There was a great deal of unpleasant con- 
versation about this affair, the girl not yet having 
been delivered up to Hdj 'Abbda when she made her 
escape. 

»But there were many other causes of discord among 
this little horde, and when the vizier’s officer set out, 
a great many more of the Arabs made use of this 
opportunity to go to Kiikawa than had been agreed 
upon. The most serious loss to us was certainly the 
departure of Sheikh 'Omdr, Ghdt’s uncle, who, on ac- 
count of his experience and knowledge of the English, 
which much exceeded that of his youthful nephew, 
might have been of considerable service to us. At 
any rate lie ought to have informed us of his inten- 
tion to leave, as by his accepting our present, it was 
understood that he undeitook the obligation of as- 
sisting us in carrying out our project ; and having 
imthing to spare, we ielt rather disappointed. But 
hithotrgh our prospects were not too fiattering, at least 
we'had hopes of moving a little onwai-ds, as our 
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departure this place tras fixed for the following 
day. , 

When the cameh^ guarded ly the men 
on fi)ot,- had left in the morning, we went oe^iHirsth. 
first with the other horsemen to the well, in order to 
water our horses. We had not visited it before, as it 
was at some distance from our tents. The vale was 
of that general wild and luxuriant character which 
distinguishes the valleys of Kdnem ; but it was even 
more wild and picturesque than usual, and a chill 
draught of air met us proceeding from the richly- 
wooded dale, where the sun’s rays never penetrated. 
There were several wells, which exhibited a busy and 
ijiteresting scene, the horsemen in their picturesque at- 
tire (a mixed dress of their native abode and their pre- 
sent adopted home) thronging around these sources 
and centres of life, in order to water their poor- 
looking but persevering nags. When we returned to 
the place of otir former encampment all was desolate, 
and loneliness and silence had, succeeded to the ani- 
mated dwelling-placer of a quarrelsome multitude of 
|)ooplo. W’^c hurried on over undulating sandy ground, 
tidily overgrown with trees, and soon overtook 
earnels ; the {dace of our dcstimtion was not far j 
and at noon we were almidy etj«jatn|«^cha.6he,.s«n:dy 
level, rising oTfi- another hvxur5aht hullqvf'-q»*Tft^ 
especially rich in kdrna4rec*^^ wlieuco the well ‘‘ Blr 
el Kurna” has received its rumit;. li was a spacious 
encathpinent, <cith Arabs and Ti'bu intermixed, and 
evj\dd not bn< l>i veiT salubriou.'<. although v/o found. 
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just in tbeb elevated position, the difference 
between the cold of the night and the heat of the day 
extraordinary. Our appetite being rather keen^ we 
indulged in the; luxury of sGtme turtle'Soup: for 
tui^les are by no means a rarity in these districts, 
although in general they seem to be pf a rather small 
siae. I do not remember to have seen or heard in 
this quarter of such large specimens as seem to be 
common in the country round Air. 

Monday, kcbir. I wcnt in the 

October 6th. morning, as soon as the sun began to shine 
forth, to a place in a cool shade a little south from our 
encampment, without knowing that this was the very 
spot which the Arabs had chosen for their holiday 
prayers. In general only a few of them were pray- 
ing ; but to-day the leading persons among them, 
who came here with Sheikh Gh6t, offered up their 
prayer with solemnity and apparent fervour. 

This proved an unlucky day to us, and very 
unfavourable to our design to penetrate into those 
dangerous districts on the east side of the lake ; for 
a considerable portion of the tribe (one hundred 
and fifty men with about seventy horses) left that day 
for Efikawa, to our great surprise and mortifica- 
tion, and, as it would seem,' also to the mortification 
of the young diief, a circumstance . of which we 
became fully aware when we paid him a visit about 
ooo^ , Of course, with our very small means, and 
ItW poor foid uisignificant character of our misdon, 
-wo^ eould not expect that this unsettled horde should 
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have a scnipulous regard to oar wislies and designs 
in arranging their affairs. It was quite evident that 
their proceeding was thelmere effect of a stubborn sense 
of independence, and jealousy ; and it seemed to be 
done in open opposition to the wish of their young 
chief. About one o’clock in the afternoon they left ; 
and we forwarded a short note with them expressive 
of our dissatisfaction at this state of things, which 
filled us with the saddest forebodings as to the success 
of our mission. 

But while thus disappointed in more important 
matters, we felt tolerably well off in mateidal com- 
forts; for in the morning a party of Fugdbii 
arrived with a number of sheep for sale, selling 
two for a dollar, and thus enabled us to gratify 
the rcligiotxs longing of our servants for an extra 
dish on tliis their lioliday. In the course of the 
(jvening, a numerous c.aravan of oxen laden with 
grain, or raflior negro-jnillet, arrived from Bdrnu, 
which made pi'ovisions a little cheaper. The 'grain 
yrown in the country. In its present wild and de- 
solate: state, is not. sutlicient for the population, 
though so greatly reduced; and the last season had 
I'cen rather an uttfavourable one. In consequence 
oj' the arrival of (his caravan, wo not only bad the 
portunity of bisying corn at a cheaper rate,, but we 
ulsogot’SQme fron; the chief as a present. - 

Bvcrythfcg ib Knnem is bought With the <^nimbn 
white B4rhu shirts, which fonn the geriernl dress, of 
t he people, blhi'k bfeing w6'i*h only by yicficr per- 
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80tte. Even the ^neral dre^s of the Arabs settled 
here in Ednem consists of these white tobes and a 
hdik made of the same stuff, Only the lyealthier indivi- 
duals being able vto buy a woollen plud. The dress 
of the females, too, is made of these very tobes, which 
are cut into the regular oblong pieces of which they 
consist, and sewn together lengthwise. 

Tuesday, Being obliged to remain here without the 
October 7th. certain prospect of doing anything worth 
while, we at least thought we had some right to 
the hospitality of our hosts ; and we expressed our 
desire to obtain a little more milk, as we ourselves 
possessed neither cows nor she-camels. Our request 
was complied with. Thus we accustomed ourselves 
entirely to camel’s milk, and found it by degrees 
more palatable and wholesome than the milk of cows. 
I attribute the recovery of my strength principally 
to this sort of diet. There was always some milk 
brought into the encampment by the daughters of 
the Beni Hassan ; but this was generally milk in an 
unpleasant intermediate state between sweet and 
sour, and the vessels (the k6ri6, made of the leaves 
of the palm-tree) in which it was carried had usu- 
ally a bad smell, which they communicated to the 
milk. 

As, the renegade Jew *Abd- Allah (el Musulmdni) 
Mras tl^e medium through which all our business with 
t&e^chief was transacted, I made him to-day a present 
pff a red sasji, and continued to keep him in good hu- 
mour by occasional small presents. This man was a 
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curious specimen of a Jewish adventurer. He was by- 
birth a Tripolitan, but had been obliged to leave his 
native home on account of a murder which he had 
committed. He then betook himself to the tribe of the 
WelAd Slimdn, exchanging his Jewish creed for that 
of Mohammed, and obtained protection. When he 
had gained a good deal of property as a silversmith, 
his new companions stripped him of his treasures ; he 
then for a time separated from them, and in company 
with two other renegade Jews, Miisa and Ibrahim, 
made a journey to Negroland — a memorable event, as 
they were the first of their nation who trod this 
road. On his receiving news of the prosperity' of 
the Weliid Slinuin in Kanem, he once more joined 
lliein, and became a freebooter. He was a very good 
horseman ; but that was all, his horsemanship but 
badly suj)plylng his want of courage. However he 
Wits useful to lus in many' respects, although we had 
to lake care that the people did not confound us with 
these Jewish iidrcnturers. 

1 began this day my litih* vocabulary of the T«ibu 
liinguage. or rathi'i- the m<)di 'feda,” and provi- 
sionaiU' that diaiec! ot tiu’.s ianguage which is spoken 
by tlie ltdmbiiaihs <>f Ibivgu, and which varies con« 
siiiera.bly from the hinguugc as it is s^xiken by thc 
inhabitants of Oilma and, in the South of Fezzdn. 
.Already at that early pcricicl I became aware that this 
.language is nearly related to the Kamiri, while it has 
scarcely link tvh.atever which externally con- 
ncfti.-! it witli t.iie lierber iangrcigcc 
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Wedstoitay, thing which happened this day, 

Oetobwsa worth mentioning was the arrival of Hal- 
Idf, a warlike T4bu chieftain, with seventeen horse- 
men of the Fugdbd T6bu, wh6 rode up in a very 
spirited manner to the tent of Sheikh Gh^t. Halliif, 
a man of great bodily size and strength, and re- 
nowned in these quarters on account of his valour, 
had formerly been the enemy of Bdrnu, but had now 
been won over to its interest. However, he was still 
too much afraid of the Bornu people to join the 
Weldd Slimdn, as long as HAj *Abbds the vizier’s 
messenger was present ; but he came as soon as he 
heard that he was gone. He was not a very 
scrupulous man, as I soon convinced myself, when 
he with the Fugdbu called upon us, and as soon as 
he had introduced himself began begging for poison. 
We of course cut his demand short. He then sat 
quietly down with his companions, and took great 
delight in the performances of my musical box, which 
I really found, together with the watch, the most use- 
ful instrument for demonstrating to the people the 
great superiority of European genius and handicraft. 
These people were not without sympathy for those 
lively airs which the little instrument was capable of 
performing, and would sit down quietly for a great 
lepgth of time enjoying this mysterious music. The 
rumour soon spread, and Sheikh Gh4t likewise de- 
sired to be made acquainted with the mysterious 
littifi box. But the day did not end so harmlessly ; 
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for bad tidings arrived. Hdj *Abbds, on his way to 
B6rnu, had seen a troop of Kindin near Ng^gimi, and 
warned the Arabs to beware of a sudden attack. 
Thus uneasiness and anxiety spread through the 
encampment, and scouts were sent out to scour the 
country in every direction. 

News having been brought in the morning Friday, 
that three Tawd,rek on horseback, and five 
on camels, had been seen at a neighbouring well, 
an alarm was raised immediately. All the Arabs 
mounted ; and wo followed their example, though I felt 
extremely weak, while my horse, having had rest and 
good food for several days, and seeing so many com- 
panions galloping and capering about, was almost uu- 
manugeable. 

The wliolc encampmoTifc presetnod a very wai’like 
;t|>pearaTii..'e ; but it turned out to be a false alarm. 
We (hend'ou' r';tunM'd into the encampment, and 
I’ligaii to arvaiif'e. our luegage, as \v<; wei'c to leave hero 
rhe lieavitist pait ofour tluug.i. and take only as little 
as possible ftitli us m ./ur progress further eastward ; 
f'>r the -drabs bad. couudvefl the hope of plunder, the 
iK'Ws I’.av-iug b'ceii bn)n,o;iit that ri)c ivhrdi'fa of 
had irh his; I’cshb-nf-e )di;iua.(. and that nobody was there 
10 {ictoml tl'nd'. (p-Uiriei’ ugeinst thdr inroads. At the 
fume ’.inu\ oi-r d-ituids c-ust a longing look towards 
Ibiteb, I i<e eelebruted pasture-grounds in the northern 
\ ourse of MU- ihilwr '■} fdnay.fd, tv.o day'5’ march be- 
eo!(d hgi', Hyiic-.e I'jyud'cr,- of eatfU-ls v'erc reported 
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to be collected at the time. Of course they did not 
want it to become known where they intended to 
direct their foray, and therefore spoke now of this, 
then of that qjiarter, as likely to be the object of 
their expedition. 
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snrrATi.— .THE eastern, more favoured, valleys of kAneJh* 

With the rest of our people, and with the g^turaar, 
remaining two camels carrying the smaller 
part of our luggage, we accompanied the following day 
the more active part of the horde, while the older 
men wei‘e left behind for the defence of the encamp- 
ment, with their fxmilies and property. 

The (ountry through which our way led was entirely 
oi Ihc same characicn* as tliat wliich I have ah'cady 
described, a sandy levej adorncMl with trees of moderate 
size, almost alt (d' the gcaius and in favourable 

se asons A\'eli n<laj>re<! for the <ailriva(Ion of Indian corn 

nov/ arid rlao! broken by ticep hollows of larger or 

>>nnd!«o' ex(i.on; ivith. a sufficient supply of 

w.dci’ to !i>>o pbmuatiohs or corndiehls, and 

ovs'Fgrowfj . nKU‘<* >uMu-iaut vegefatiun* Wo 
r,n^sscd a fjn-' van; rd’ fhis tlesoription about eight 
tron^ oin, '.Tarring- point and eho^oour campihg-'' 

gr^«und oo fiK: higher level commanding- the ‘‘Blr'.cl'' 
f'tituij. ’ hoUow, , howe^t’.rT AvKich eontaini 

AV(‘U i* of a p^ufiar kiriU : .toi\ antiki.' the other 

busins^ which fifibi'4 ^aftichail i.pju‘c fur' cultivation, 
it Is cxf3’ctnciyntirron‘', 'W’hne the encompassing slopes, 
at ica>?r that on the 'n<>rfh Kifle, rise to a greater 

V03,. lit. 
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altitude than the general level of the country. I 
made a sketch of it. 

On this conunanding point there was a village 
of the Fug^hti Kdbber ; and Overwcg and T, before 
we went to our encampment, which was chosen on 
the southern slope, paid these people a visit, dis- 
mounting under a tree at some distance from their 
light huts, and were well received. They brought us 
immediately a dish made of the meal of Indian corn 
and sour milk, and sat down cheerfully, questioning us 
as to the difference between their country and ours, 
and asking, with regard to the politics of England, 
whether we were the friends or pnemies of Ddr-Fiir 
and Waddy (which countries, together with Bdrnu, 
comprised their political horizon), and expressed great 
astonishment at our instruments. They brought us a 
lion’s-skin, and soon after another very palatable dish 
of deshishe made of wheat, with very good butter, 
which had nothing of that nasty taste peculiar to the 
butter of Bdrnu and the surrounding countries : the 
dish was seasoned with dates. 

It would have been far more instructive and agree- 
able to us to be in the constant company and under 
the protection of these people, the natives of the 
country, who would have made us acquainted with 
its characteristic features so much better than that 
band of lawless robbers who took no real interest in 
it, except as regarded the booty which it afforded 
;,^bem». But they had neither power nor authority; 

that where the Arabs were 
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not t/Q co^diuct- U9, .ti^ p^ple . sever could. 
XolwUhstonding their alliance with ^ Arabs^ they 
are treated with contempt by the latter, and the 
Arabs never omit to ^d a sneer when they speak 
of the “damned” (“ Am bd”) Kerdda ; for so they call 
the FogdbA Of course the intercourse of these two 
different people can neither be sincere nor intimate, 
and the natives were only waiting for their diSy of 
revenge. 

A storm gathering , and threatening to burst up<MI 
us, we hastened away from this spot ; hut there was 
only a little rain. In the evening there arrived two 
Shiiwa from the villages of the Woghda, and were 
thrown into irons, in order not to betmy the approach 
of the Arabs. 

Wo went on a short dista ace to another well 
situateil in a considerable hollow or basin, o^*"**®^ 
AvhJch iniglit afford, and has once afforded a splendid 
j>k<!c for cultivation, but which at present was en- 
tirely blocked up and inaKic-. really impassable by rank 
and wild vegetation. "W'ith great trouble we pene- 
trated with the first horsemen to the weli. Nobody 
had made use of it for a long period. The water was 
very bad and ynwhoies nue. 'J'lie Arabs had not co- 
cainjjed at this place ftw ai. least seven years j hence 


1 hero wijsfi a rich aburidsrux- <<f f-xcelleiit.food for the 
camel.-;; but I ho -laugvr tVomi bt;a.sts of pray, wfis also 
vorj' gTc.ii'i. 'I'ho ground wa?! full of elephants’ dung; . 
and wild \vi:.“c lioW'ring about in great miA*'. 
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The place for our encampment was chosen on the 
level commanding the rich basin on the eastern side, 
and descending into it by a steep slope of from 300 
to 400 feet. Here 1 laid myself down in the cool 
shade of a luxuriant serrdkh not far from the slope, 
and surveyed the trains of the Fugdbd, who in the 
course of the day arrived with their little movable 
household, having left their former residence near 
Bir el Ftdim. In the evening we paid a visit to the 
sheikh, and as usual were obliged to give him and 
his coinpanions some account of European matters, 
though it would have been far more interesting for us 
to listen to their own stories, so full of incidents of a 
wild restless life. 

Monday, wcathcr was cool, and a strong north 

October 18th. made it rather chilly. Having been 

told that we were not to leave the next day, I 
purchased a ram, with a white tobe which I had 
bought for about forty rotl in Kukawa, receiving, 
besides the ram, one saa or zdkka of Guinea corn 
to complete the bargain. I afterwards got a fine fat 
goat, which we slaughtered to-day, and found its meat 
pretty good, Halliif came while I was lying in the 
shade of my serrdkh of the preceding day, which I 
had nicely cleaned, and sat down to a chat ; he as- 
sured me that he was able to bring us to KArkd or 
Kargha, the swampy country in the south-east corner 
o^, the lake, which forms an archipelago of small 
inlands, and would offer his services for that pur- 
pose, but that he was afraid of Sheikh Gh4t’s jealousy. 
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He then went with me over my little T4bu vocabu- 
laiy, aaid corrected some slight mistakes. He was 
quite a sociable man; but Overweg, as well as I, 
doubted much whether he could be trusted. 

Having consulted what course to take, we went to 
the sheikh and asked him whether he really thought 
Halliif would be able to take us with any degree of 
safety to Kdrksi. He did not hesitate to declare that 
Halldf was unable to accomplish wliat he had boasted 
of, and begged us to have patience till news should 
arrive from Bornu, where he had sent to ask for 
adVicc with regard to our design of visiting the 
eastern .side of the lake, and respecting his own pro- 
ceedings. We rather itnagined that the vizier had 
giv(!n him orders, .at !h<) same time that he sent us 
out to Kunein, to a«:s)st os in carrying out our project 
in (.very rc'S[)ect-, and we c'aild ware(>ly hope for any 
favourable n-.siilt by ^heir advicf* at sucdi a dis- 

tan(;e. We tln'-re'bri- '■■liapf lined (o 'Abd- Allah of the 
slieikh's lukewarnijKvw ; and r-.'c.snniing tltat Ik* was not 
.v)iite)it to leau; its inith'r Ue tirufeei.ion of Ilalliif 

t 

i;eeause he i. 'ijit-.ecvl if. if ;!k iattin’ would get some 
laindsome presv'nt iVosn us, '>,e i'.-!d hiii! that even if 
ive wexfi to go *ivUJi IJalliir, sp- sfioidd regard our- 
■••elves as st.iii ttifdcr the proiee.rion of the sheikh, to 
whom we were entirely indebted for ffailffs acquaint- 
an ;;e, arid' would n.rdn- him -'.Valuable presentifwo 
should not tail in our erdei-pi'ise. This seemed to take 
' in-’? ; . lid 'vv recetv<;d tie* N.at!‘;f‘ai;tory mf%sagO in the 
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evening, that we should be allowed to go with Halldf, 
but that we must make a handsome present to the 
sheikh, besides the large tent which 1 had prepared 
for myself in Tripoli. Being willing to make any 
sacrifice in order to carry out the ejtpress wish of the 
government who had sent us, and elated by the 
prospect that something might be done, we paid 
another visit to Sheikh Ghet in the evening, but 
could not arrive at any definite arrangement. There 
was a great deal of talk about a certain Keghdmma, 
who alone had the power to take us to Karkd, while 
Halldf at best was said to be able to conduct us^o 
Maw6 ; but at that time we could not make out dis- 
tinctly who this Keghdmma was, except that we learnt 
that he resided in a place called Kdrafu, in the direc- 
tion of Maw6. 

Tuesday, Strong wind making it rather un- 

Ootoberidth. comfortable outside, I remained in my tent 
studying the Tdbu language, and conversing with 
the fdki ‘Othman, a man who, by his mild conduct, 
formed a curious contrast to the lawless and quarrel- 
some character of this band of robbers, besides be- 
ing possessed of less prejudice and superstition. In 
the afternoon several Fugdbii paid us a visit; ; they 
all behaved well, and were not troublesome. It was 
at length decided that we should leave the second day 
following, with Halliif, for the Bahar el Ghazdl and 
Kdrkd ; and although we were sorry at not having 
brought the afiair to a more definite conclusion, we 
yet indulged in the hope that we should be able to 
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attain otfp olgect, when suddenly in the evening we 
received inibmiation' th£^ Halldf had receded from 
his engi^etn^t, end that therefore no further idea 
of our going with him could be entertained. 

What the reason was for this sudden change of pro- 
ceeding I cannot say; but all our arguments, of course, 
were faulty, as we were unable to give them suf- 
ficient weight by good presents. That the tidings of 
the carrying off of three herds of cattle from a village 
at a few miles’ distance from Yd, by the Tawdrek, 
which arrived this evening, could have had any in- 
lluenco upon this course of policy was rather impro- 
bable. 


I Avas so happy as to collect, a good deal ^voanc«.t..y, 
of information about the (Miintry of Shi- octubcridUi. 
tati, Avhich we had now' ciut-rcd, once densely inha- 
iatod in ha'g*' and populous and passed the day 

quietly and usefnnj/. Wi' hiMfi, our great joy, 
that we Wore- I m go ■ U;.,* ta-M day Avith tlie Avholc 
c,.\peditiou. 

\V> had swatv-'d; h-,o iLc oiaw. n.’ ..i;reu- 


can^piwnf vvIh.?; 


phants* track, •• 

A * * 

foHoAved it »<>f' 1 

t long di'sf:.iina«; 

den, and Ava^. m 

1 uhdonbied pri 


.uliroaU abounded in this wih,] (leserted. region, Where 
man had left stmmvly any (race C'f hts ■ presenee. 
Having pi'OtKiiiidcd. at a -nvifX 'cjite, we «;fosSed; at” the 
distance of abijot -ox jnllsa; **, vurv line liollow or'valfs 
siretclsliig aouili and um’th, and capable, of producing 
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'«si0i^hiiig, and even at that time exhibiting' a few 
^miMigbs of human activity aiid indastryin a email 
.'field of wheat, irrigated from those wells called 
“•khdttatir” by the Arabs, which name is given by 
-them also to the spot irrigated in this way. Its na- 
tive name, if I am not mistaken, is “ Yakdllogo.” 

We then came to another hollow, formed like an 
ancient circus, and having its soil richly impregnated 
with natron ; it is called Berendd. After a short halt 
here, we continued our march; and Overweg and I, 
while our men and camels followed the direct road, 
turned off towards the south, and visited another 
hollow, called “ B6ro,” in whose deep bottom a lake 
is formed, which, according to the season and to the 
quantity of water it contains, like several other 
water-basins round the lake, may be termed a fresh 
or brackish-water lake. 

During the last rainy season but very little rain 
had fajlen in Kdnem ; and consequently this lake was 
of rather small extent, being about one mile and a half 
round, and limited to the more deeply depressed 
southern corner of the basin, while its northern cor- 
ner, which is rarely inundated, was thickly wooded. 
There was formerly much cultivation here, and a 
small village stood on the border of the lake. Now all 
is desolate and our Ednemma guide, Mdsa Bedd, un- 
willing to make a longer stay in such a spot, hurried 
on; ascending the steep eastern slope, which is at least 
thfee hundred feet high. Here we obtained a view over 
a great extent of country; but it was all one desolate 
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wilderiM^QiS, ttod nothing particular to be,seen» except- 
ing a party ol five men etching our movemente, and 
keeping parallel with ua. We therefore returned to 
our troop and informed them of the circumstance ; 
and a body of horsemen were sent in pursuit. * 

We then, about half an hour before noon, crossed 
another hpllow or vale, called Towdder, with the 
dry basin of a lake inlts southernmost part, on whose 
border were several wells; the ground was thickly 
overgrown with underwood. Continuing our march, 
Ave reached, after noon, a more extensive and ex- 
tremely beautiful vale, richly clothed with vegeta- 
tion, but not in so wild a state, and not of tlic same 
impenetrable character, as majiy of those which we 
liud seen ; the reason scenieci to be, that it was less 
deep, being only about. 150 feet (iiider the higher level. 

Here, the troop ladteti during' the heat of the day, the 
groups bei))g scattered over th'.' aaIioIc extent of the 
lioUow ; but it was uuta fit siiot fv>r a night’s encamp- 
inoiit, a.- Well ut! aceounf. nf tJ.c wild beasts, as of the 
danger of a oiKkle.'i ai tack Irom hosfile men. Sw'cet as 
repose was liew.: in the roid .'deeJe .n u. luxuriant serrdkh 
f.>r u kfu-na, the grouint was i'uii, of se!>r{.iioiis ; and my 
bodyguard, Dii-Zed, y,'.'t.s stwt-reiy stung by one, Acr 
et.i'difigiy, when the >ihul(or hof! by,,t.lte order 
svas given fur inping, a-iid wo kept along thp.'v.i^le 
and .ascended- the easteski when, on ,an.,t^ti*«ly 

open gr,o^%d bare of trees, we ehog'e' a>plac|^' 

for onr night’s . Tim Arabs here-'bro’ught 

ns a youtig. osttioh •'whioh they. i'<ad caught' itt the. 
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ivitik tiiem iu endeaTouring . to obtain Ikeii: goodwill. 

started very eairly, for a Iwig day’s 
o^i^ wai. fatiguing ride ;• for, notwithstanding all the 
cam Ltook of myself, I could not recover from my 
si^y ' state, and was extremely sensitive' of fatigue. 
The country in the beginning of our march was less 
adorned with trees than usual f but it became more 
d^sely wooded after we had passed the vale called 
AsMra. This hollow, of small extent, and inclosed all 
around by steep slopes, is provided with a great num- 
ber of wells of excellent water ; but its bottom, being 
in most parts stony, is almost bare of vegetation, with 
the exception of here and there a diim-bush. While 
the men made a short halt for taking in a supply of 
water, I went a little in advance with Abd-AHah ; 
but I soon found that he did not know the road at 
all, keeping far too much to the south, and I thought 
it wiser to return to our people, and march along with 
them. 

The country here offers a greater variety in its 
cemfiguration ; and, instead of an extensive level, as 
before, hill and dale succeed each other. Having 
passed several smaller concavities, we reached a more 
conHderable valley, called Jend d SheMkko, which 
contained corn, or rather durra fields, but they 
ttitirely destroyed by the elephants., Hrain had 
alec been cultivated at the foot of the alopei' but it had 
on account of the scarcity of rain, 
no vestiges of human habitatioos*^ 
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fortable ia Uik fiae vicdley for passing the heat of the 
day, when suddenly orders were given for continuing 
our march. The country now became more hilly. 
Having passed m r(mU a hollow provided with wells 
and called Agh6, once one of the most famous places 
of KAnero, we made, after noon, a short halt in the 
flat dell called Ndndul, in which are several khAt- 
tati'r, or draw-wells, and stubble-fields, in order to pro- 
vide ourselves with water, and also to water our horses. 
I’here was a great bustle and confusion, everybody 
wanting to get firat to the wells, and pi*oceed with 
the principal troop, as we were now approaching a 
hostile territory. My shc-caincl, wliich was, a very 
fine little anitnal, but rather too heavily laden for 
such an expedition, was among the last that arrived ; 
and, starting aff<'r (lie oth<'r.s, was soon left behind 
tlio whole troop; uni! t end' avourod in vain to bring 
her up. 

The eouiUry Lcie w ;.. oior'- I'.o t-! (hun it ijft<l been 
in the latter part o;' ,.ur rooio, and we left on our 
right only otic vrde, widch h calt'd .Mai'imsa. For- 
tunately for ifn, ii:? v/liofc tiust- made a' lunger halt 
at two n'ciexjJs ’o tl,r; aftfaniOvU'-, in one long lino, ia 
order to exhort she httfc hfoal u» valour, ahdtto 
give tliem :surae io'ilno.'riw.s in case of a eualKet 
with the eiicniy. .Mo qmvi^r wua n* be given, and any 
one of should his -H.'rH*,' or camel was 

to, be Ihr the. loss.,' But a-greai^' deaFi^ 

prodaimeti besides, wbidv as 1 was at tbe vei'y' eudctf 
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not make oati IWo honsemen were 
|^d{ni>g along the line and brainliehing white ban- 
such aa I had not observed before. There was a 
good deal of parade in the whole scene ; and at the 
end of it several smalb troops of horsemen galloped 
oat in advance of the line as “imdn,” that is. to say, 
as bound by an oath either to be victorious or to die. 
- At length we pursued our course, the line breaking 
up, into small irregular detachments,* as chance or 
attachment grouped the people together ; but we soon 
name to another halt, and much conversation ensued, 
in consequence of which, three of the Fugdbd horse- 
men were despatched to the south, to bring up an ex- 
perienced guide. Having at length resumed our march, 
through a fine undulating and well-wooded country, 
we chose about sunset an open place for our encamp- 
ment, where we were told we should rest till the moon 
had risen. Strict orders were given not to light a fire, 
in order that the enemy might not become aware of 
our approach. But as soon as it became dark, very 
large fires were seen to the south-east, forming one 
magnificent line of flame ; and as it was clear that 
these, were not common fires for domestic use, but 
appeated rather to be beacons, it was conjectured that 
the enemy had tidings of our coming, and were calling 
tog^her their people. An order was therefore im- 
*ne^tely given to proceed; but scarcely were the 
Ijptfuis.put upon the camels, and every thing ready for 
when a counter-order was received, that 
ypei jjKej^,#.Temain. • We then began to inake our- 
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selves comforfeble, when a third order was given to 
loadi immediately and to parsne the march. 

This ordering and countermanding seemed to arise 
rather from the bad oiganization of a band subject to 
no strict authority, but where every man of any ex- 
perience and a little valour had something to say, 
than with the intention of misleading a lurking spy ; 
but, whatever the cause, it was rather trying, and my 
two men, Bu-Z< 5 d and A'hmcd, neither of whom was 
very energetic, could scarcely be persuaded to load a 
second time, while all the people were getting ready 
witli great expedition, and marched off as soon as they 
were ready. We therefore remained behind from the 
beginning. Unfortunately the load was so badly ad- 
justed that several things soon fell down and had to 
1)0 replaced; ami this h.appening nuii’e than once, the 
distance bctwi'cn ns and the host became so great, 
that at lust not evert ‘Jk; sligl'.t.e.-t noise could be heard 
of tlie troop iiefoiv n.s <o ■jirccj o’tr course ; but having 
oiicc noticed tlie ]p,' ’jic stars, i was able 

io giiide nsy s-'cviUiis. Tn ui-tke matters worse, the 
ground W:tH covered v. jti! high gcjiss, and it was hOt 
ciisy to proceed. aJ v .'jp’ni 'I’recK were very 

scanty here. * 

At'Ieugth (In- Ar.d;^ Lecafrej aware of my having- 
l)een left at a great «awtarK*e behind, 
night a luilt, when f wertook ' thiaaV- 'Aftlir 
liaviug lighiem'ti my camel, we proceeded wdth ex* 
pedlrioii 'ithrough the dark' night, dUuninated only 
by the distant tires, vfhioh gavo jvdnful idea of 
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mistaQae .we were to meet with}* till after two 
in m(»iiing of the ISth, wh^ we re8|liied 
a rising ground, and, dismounting, lay down near 
dnr wearied horses to get an hour’s r^t. 

We then continued our march with great alacrity for 
an hour, when we came to a halt on undulating sandy 
ground thickly covered with bushes. The horse- 
men galloped on in advance, while Overwcg and I re- 
mained with the train, consisting of from sixty to 
seventy camels mounted by young men, and boys 
not more than ten years old, who were looking for- 
'vrard with such avidity for prey that they could 
scarcely be kept back. At length we began to 
proceed slowly, but soon came to another halt, as till 
now we had not heard a single shot ; but when the 
day dawned, the greedy multitude could not be kept 
back any longer, and on we went. 

We here obtained a faint view of an irregular 
valley-formation ahead of us, adorned with a few 
palm-trees, which, in the dubious light of the 
dawn, gave to the country an interesting and en- 
tirely new appearance. Crossing this valleyrplain, 
we gradually ascended higher ground, and reached 
a small deserted village, consisting of large spacious 
huts.. But though we turned off from it to the 
north,, in order to prevent our little troop from 
'^h^ersing to make booty, the best-mounted mid most 
^^ru^of them started off on their light mehAra to 
something might not have been left to suit them, 
'‘.ei H^le cultivation was to be seen around the 
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village; but 4 in general the cotm^ <x>ntiDiied’to bear 
the most evident , traees of despktioow ^At length its 
dreary asp^ became relieved,, and vre descended into 
a regularly formed valley called G4sgi, about 500 yards 
broadj and inclosed between high cliffs of sandstone. 
This was the first regular valley-formation which we 
saw on our journey to Kdnem ; for as yet all. depres- 
sions in the ground presented rather the character of 
hollows without a regular shelving or sloping in any 
direction. This valley, on the contrary, extending 
from north to south, was apparently the occasional 
channel of a small torrent, and, on account of the 
moisture exlendiug over the whole of it, was adorned 
with several groups of palm-trees, and in several places 
with corn-fields. 

.13ut while this valley presented great attraction to 
the Kuropean traveller, it. was not less attractive to 
the covetous .Arab iVi eboiifej- ; and all order ceasing 
in our little troop, the yijung i/ie.xpericnced lads 
%vho co)up03cd our ■:!•,'{>', /r disp«,T.se<) in all directions. 
Some small iloeks 'it iheep had been observed in the 
valley; and they c'erc ne*w j.asr.s'.n-d by jmrt of our 
cojnpanioiis, wjuJe oj.hor.s raiisaekc'd the huts of a 
small hamiet sitimird on the western brow of the 
vule. It was viny fortunate ..for in* ^hat no RSlive»' 
wore IrtrMng hiitvalfbuts, as <they might have done 
inijr.ense mischkiJ" to onr trijop, 
about, ‘ the- (Sfjnntry. Ov-.r-vig and 1 were almdatt lAit 
alone, Ivsylni'* l<.yil<<d about in Vain for 
tmers of rlre fi-wkstrps iy:[- tfiO horsoTne'n who’. 
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IR QdyaUce, yre i^ended the eastern slope, which was 
; steep ^d very difficult for the camels. 

Gradually our companions, fearing- to espose them* 
. «4v^ by staying behind, collected around us, and we 
proceeded in a south-easterly direction, when we soon 
came to another and more favoured valley, called 
Hinder! Siggesi, its bottom adorned with a thicker 

grove of date-trees and with beautiful corn-fields 

that 18 to say, fields of wheat with their golden stalks 
waving in the wind — while the high ground, being 
elevated above the bottom of the valley about 120 feet, 
was planted near the brow with fields of millet, which 
was just ripe, but not yet reaped. What with the 
rich vegetation, the steep cliffs, the yellowish crop, 
the burning hamlet, and the people endeavouring to 
make their escape, it formed a very interesting scene, 
which is represented in the accompanying view. 

■. Keeping along the western brow, which in some 
places, where the rock lay bare, was extremely steep, 
we observed that several natives, including even two 
or three horsemen, had taken refuge in the thickest 
part of the date-grove, watching our motions. A 
fmall hamlet of straw huts of a peculiar shape, not 
unlike those of the Koydin described on a former 
occasion, and, lying at the very brink of the steep 
, ropiy d^liyity, had been set on fire. Our wild, law- 
^ companions now began to descend into the valley 
spot where the slope was more gradual, raising 
a.war-cry ’in order to ftighten those people who 
grove. Five good horsemen would 
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have sufficed to overthrow this whole troop of 
young unbearded lads, who were snapping their 
firelocks without being in general provided with 
balls. It was very lucky, indeed, that Overweg and I 
with our people kept well together in the foremost 
part of the train, for the natives, rushing suddenly 
out from their hiding-place upon the stragglers, laid 
hold of two camels, with which they immediately 
made good their retreat, their young riders, who a 
moment beforeliad showui such courage, having betimes 
jumped off their animals and run away. Our com- 
j)aijions were now full of gesticulations and warlike 
tlircJits; but nobody darot! to attac.k the small body 
of nicn, and disjmtc with them their booty. Wo 
'oon n.'uclii.'d the h'V'cl on llic eastern side of the val- 
!(.'} ; but if v.’c inui ijesirated before; wiiat course to 
wv !;ov,' M'uic pu/./dcd to fiud tliG whore- 
■b-.u!" of >h,; I;. ■r'-ci!!' !). >Vandcririg tlius up and 
'.viji!.-,!)!. !0>;. -liivc.tion, we of course, as 

o' 1'. noi saf i, - . i ,‘f ■.sn' .uio alia take a moment’.s 
.. •!. sudVri-d u/.'i.ru, , Jib-.r a Vvdtofo day and 

olcji! jou* . \fi ai'O'.iido fio.* son had almost 

0- .n-.h.fi d’.r tno 1 li-h, uuJy weak and 

' \'!iau.-icd 

Ar du- i>i,'is'.anc.n were .seen, at a 

db-.-un-o ■-'i!'- 5 :> rncra shallow dell, driving 

])< ior,; iijfjn a. 1u.>rd of o.iiifiij; and rescued at length 
d'o’r. the u f idon In which we had been, dc- ' 

'.th utc iv, v.'o. -weTe of aiV;' sufficient protection, we has- 

1- nctl ro cco.i'.H rii'.' ‘‘-'y.Uey, and ;d joi': 0‘ni* foore warlike- 

voj, nu ji 
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and experienc«^ friends. Falling in with them, we went 
tpgetlmr to a place a little farther down thia wide 
flat valley, where there were a small hamlet and 
stttbble-fields» Here at length I hoped to get a little 
rest, and lay down in the scanty shade of a talha ; 
but unfortunately there was no well here, and after a 
very short halt and a consultation, the order was 
given to proceed. I was scarcely able to mount my 
horse again and to follow the troop. The Arabs 
called this valley, which was very flat and produced 
no date-trees, Wddi el Ghazal, but what its real name 
is I did not learn ; it has of course nothing to do with 
the celebrated and larger valley of this name. The 
well was not far off, in another fine valley, or 
rather hollow, deeper than Wddi el Ghazdl but 
much flatter than either Siggesi or Gesgi, and called 
Msdllat or Amsdllat. It was adorned with a wilil 
profusion of mimosa, and in its deepest part provided 
with “ khdttatir ” or draw-wells, irrigating a fine 
plantation of cotton, the first we had yet seen in 
Kdnem. 

The Arabs had not made a very considerable booty, 
the Woghda having received intelligence of their ap- 
proach and saved what they could. The whole result of 
the expedition was fifteen camels, a little more than 
three hundred head of cattle, and about fifteen hundred 
sheep and goats. The Arabs were for some time in 
g^t anxiety about Gh4t, and a party of horsemen 
had. gone with him to a greater distance; but 
us here, dnving before him a large flock 
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of sheep. We were ottJ horsw, 

and provididg ^odraelres THllt this heeeiiBai^ 

But there was not mtteh leisure ; for scarcely had ^e 
begun to draw water, Vhen the sdarm was given that 
the Woghda were attacking us, and three bodies of 
horsemen were formed in order to protect the train 
and the booty. The main body rushed out of thh 
valley on the south-east side, and drove the enemy 
back to a considerable distance ; but the intention of 
encamping on the slope near this well was given up 
as too dangerous, and it was decided to go to a 
greater distance, though the intention of penetrating 
to Mawd seemed not as yet entirely to be abandoned. 
It took us u considerable time to get out of this 
wooded valley, the Arabs being- afraid of being attacked 
and hjsing tlicir booty. 

At length, the eaftio and hocks having been driven 
in advance, we started, aitd, leaving the vale, as- 
cended elevated vocky gromn!, from which, follow- 
ing a south- westerly direction, we descended, a little 
two o’clock in the jifternoon, into the nar- 
rower eastern part ot n deep arnt bcautifol valley, 
which herfv is ■ a'dofi’Cd ' by a pretty grove of date- 
wliiTc hi western ]«irt expunds into fine culti- 
vjtc;,.! ground. Ilete u»t(h» a halt of about half 
uj jioiir, i.'i order to water the animals and reple- 
nish our skin.'S ; for not oy'*n Itere was it thought 
ftdviS'jiblf: to euoismp, ns’ it is regarded ad a very ih- 
uuspicif>'.i.‘‘ piucc, thi§'beii»g. the spot where, in 18 S 0 ; 
the Ki;l i)w{ foil upon the Webid 81 i«uini and almost 
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dliertikmated theta. Aftei* so short a halt we again 
j^Stted our march. I tSas now so totally exhausted 
thatiwas obliged to dismount at short intervals and lie 
doivft for a mchnent ; and once, trhen left alone, it was 
only with the utmost exertion that I was able to 
niount my horse again ; but nevertheless I managed to 
drag myself along. At length, about sunset, we chose 
a place for our encampment on the brow of the slope 
descending into a deep valley. Having now been 
thirty-four hours on horseback with only short and 
insufficient intervals, I fell senseless to the ground, 
and was considered by Mr. Overweg and our people 
as about to breathe my last. But after an hour’s 
repose . I recovered a little, and, having had a good 
night’s rest, felt myself much stronger on the follow- 
ing morning, so that I could even undergo some ex- 
ertion which was not exactly necessary. 

Monday, Descended with our people into the valley 
Oct. 20 th. when they went to fetch water. It is 
called A'Idli A'dia, or Jerdd, from a small hamlet lying 
on the highest ground, and called A'ldli. The well was 
very rich and plentiful ; but no traces of cultivation 
appeared at the foot of the date-trees. The slope was 
rather steep, and about 130 feet high. The Arabs, who 
had contracted their encampment or “ dowar ” within 
the smallest possible compass, barricading it with their 
bajggage, as all the empty bags which they had taken 
with them on the ex{^ffiti6h were now full of corn 
^in the ^magazines of the Cnemyj were not at all at 
ahd seemed not to know exactly what 
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course to take, whether to < penetrate further ii^ ad- 
vance or to return. . Sevwal Fugdbd and* p^ple 
belonging to Haihif carae to pay their respects^ to 
Sheikh Gh^t; and a person of considerable authority, 
called Kegbdmnaa, or rather Keghdmma-fut^be (Ser- 
askier of the West), the very man of whom we bikbre 
had heard so much talk, came also and paid me a visit in 
my tent ; for, being in a weak state, I had been obliged, 
when the sun became oppressive, to pitch my tent, 
as there was no shade. There being no other tent 
in the encampment, 1 received visits from several 
]>arties who wished to breakfast a little at their ease, 
and among others from a man called K<idcl Batrdm, 
ilalldr.s brotlier. Keghdrama stated that he was cer- 
tainly able to bring u.s to Karkd; but this was a mere 
])rctGnce, and he himself retracted his promise shortly 
afterwards bel’ore the sheikh. Our cherished object lay 
still before us, at a considerable distance; but our friend 
(Ihet. thought that he had brought us already far 
'■iiongii to deserve some more jjrescnts, and plainly 
intimated as inwlt t.o> iis through '.4bd-Allab. lortu- 
nafely 1 had a hatidsoihe yellow elvtfit caftan \y'ith me, 
cmbioidercd with gtdvl, and towards evening, J 
hud T'emi^rtid! a , severe fit of fever, wbieli^l^eid 

S'id-.' ;!iiy attacked, me in the afternoon,, we went to 
■ uy compih'ueiirs to the ohioti and boggs^bim.to 

‘ of it ; at tHo same titi«; wo toild him ivo-sb6uld 
Ix' .-atisfjod if vi%^%vereuW3fe|(jd. to. visit th« (Jistricfcbe? 
inngiug to ilm IfFghdfmpa., But the. sitoaf ion of the 
Arab- won bw.uriC UKjro.'dstugvrous, and notliingwas 
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tlioagfat of bat to retrace our steps westward with 
the gteat^t possible expedition. 

I w«l lying sleepless in my tent, in a rather weak 
stdte, having scarcely tasted any kind Of food for the 
last few days on account of my feverish state, when, 
in the latter part of the night, a great alarm was 
raised in the camp, and I heard the Arabs mount 
their horses and ride about in several detachments, 
raising their usual war-cry, “yd riydb, yd riyab;” 
but I remained quietly on my mat, and was not even 
roused from my lethargical state when I received the 
intelligence that a numerous hostile army, consisting of 
the Wogbda, the Mddeld, the Shlri, and the people of the 
Eastern Keghdmma, was advancing against the camp. 
I received this news with that indifference with 
which a sick and exhausted man regards even the 
most important events. Neither did I stir when, 
with the first dawn of day on the 21st, the enemy 
having actually arrived within a short distance, 
our friends left the camp in order to offer battle. 
I heard about ten shots fired, but did not think 
that the Arabs would be beaten. Suddenly Overweg, 
who had saddled his horse at the very beginning of 
the. alarm, called out anxiously to me that our friends 
were defeated, and, mounting his horse,- started off at 
a gaUopk My mounted servant, Bd Zdd, had long 
taken to his heels; add thus, wifile Mohammed was 
hastily saddling my horse, 1 flung iny bemfis over me, 
aiid gjasping my iiistols and gun^,' ^hd throwing my 
Over the sad®e, i tnbunted and started 
off towards the west, ordering Mohammed to cling fast 
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to my horse's 4ml. It ^as .^e veiy lost mpmentj 
for at the same time tha eoe^y begmi to attack the 
cast side of the camp. JJU the people bad fled, and I saw 
only tjm chief slave of Gh4t, who, with great anx^y, 
entreated me to take his master's state sword with me, 
that it might not . fall into the hands, of the enemy* 

Bttt I had not gone a great distance when I heard 
firing close behind me, and, turning round, saw^the 
Arab horsemen rallying, and with the cry, “ IJe 
kclcb, keldb,” tux*n round against the enemy, who 
had dispersed in order to collect the spoil. I went 
on in order to inform Mr. Overweg, who, together 
with the Arabs who were mounted on camels, and 
even several horsemen, liad fled to some distance and 
posted themselves on a hill. Assuring him that the 
danger was over, I returned with Ikiin to the camp, 
where wc were rather surprised to find that not only 
uJl our luggage was gone, but that not even a vestige 
’.>f my tent was left. 

’i'h<'. enemy, attracted only by the English tent 
and Sheikh Ghek's baggage, hud scarcely touched the 
efifcta oi the other people, but considoi'ed my tent as 
a fail- .priaEc and mn sivwy with it. But tfie .Arabs 
iinmfipg.^my W'Agot .^bik5k mmt of our.tlimgs*. .A 
icat.ikern English bsig of jniiio which cwntaiaed somu 
■u'tirifs of .value had been cut open, just, as it 
at tile moittfmt .wlum our :^iends came up with. the 

• nemy. Otir clijef l<m cvpsist'B'l iu Qur .4»0kiiag 
I'teiisil^i and I also muph regrettetC. the 

If.'ss of an Kriglish prayer-'hook, wiiich had helmi^fid 
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Bichardson. Four of the Arabs had been 
MOed, and thirty-four of the enemy. Mr. Overweg 
was busily employed in dressing some severe wounds 
inflicted on our friends. The Arabs were furious at 
the insolence, as they called it, of the enemy who had 
dared to attack them in their own encampment, and 
they swore they would now go and burn down all 
their hamlets and their com. The horsemen actually 
'left, but returned in the course of the afternoon 
rather silently, with a sullen face and unfavourable 
tidings; and before sunset they were once more 
obliged to defend their own encampment against 
another attack of the energetic natives ; they, hoAV- 
ever, succeeded in beating them olF. Halliif dis- 
tinguished himself greatly by his valour, killing 
three or four of the enemy with his own hand. 

But notwithstanding this little victory, the fore- 
bodings for the night were very unfavourable, and our 
friends would certainly have decamped immediately if 
they had not been afraid that in the darkness of the 
nightrihe greater part might take to their heels, and 
that a shameful flight would be followed by great loss of 
. life and property. Accordingly they determined to 
remain till the next morning,, But an anxious and 
restless night it was ; for they had received authentic 
^news that a body of from thirty to forty Wad;^y 
horsemen were to join their enemies that night and 
to^.mfdce a joint and last attack upon them; and 
vthj^ w<MPe well aware that the enerify had only been 
want-trf horses. All the, horses remained 
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saddled^ aad the whole they Bounded the -watch* 
cry; hut the toost restless was the fcnegade Jew 
'Abd- Allah* who felt convinced that this would he his 
last night, and was most anxious to get a razor in 
order to shave his head before the hour of death. 

The night passed on without the enemy oetoier 
appearing, and with the dawn of day the sign 
for decamping was given, when everybody endeavoured 
to get in advance of his neighbour. The enemy, al 
was positively stated afterwards, arrived there about 
an hour later ; but seeing that we were gone, did not 
ciioose to pursue us. 

Thus we left the most interesting part of Kdnem 
behind us, the country once so thickly studded with 
large populous and celebrated towns, such as Njfrniye, 
Aglnifi, and all f.lios(i places whicli I shall describe in 
t iK; Appendix foan th(! account of tin; expeditions of 
hdn's Aiawuicai, with ffUHiy rich valleys full of date- 


K«.'epir:g nrj.t in a ■.ve^tcriy, mid afterwards iji, a 


H'.OTC son tli- Wt.’ste 

: , T; ' '“‘O*-- f Hi 2, C ' M ' Tl { 


iy iHx'ectjoii, ihrotigh a rather un- 
-v. v> d about eight o'clobk 
wiJ.; vUv Takulura, full 


'I Licii liCibag-j .t>ii ibu- frees, where, it 

! :>.;i SI;plVj;j<;,.L iloti V. ir We! O OU' ^»f xhingCT, it 'VR^S-de* 

tJ/d O' give Ihc. uiui a 

'■'•.’TCi'cd thru-. .{, t“uMrn> -p{*y'r,'WiV'l 
•i!il for a i'w hours'- r'-sr.-bi -jthe 

V', iicvable acacin, nciar the lamtlc xtiope.;,gti3MWU^ii-g 

i!jc htdt'iv. Vh -ri->v -grtaUnst 
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we left this pleasant resting-place, near which is the 
ordinary residence of the keghamma, in the valley 
Edrafu, and followed a more north-westerly direc- 
tion, ascending gradually from the vale, and entering 
a well-wooded district, where all the grass had re- 
cently been burnt, or was still burning ; and in one 
place it was even with some danger that we found 
our way through the flames. This burning of the 
%rass, as I have stated above, seems to be a general 
practice all over Negroland. 

Towards evening the country became quite open, and 
ahead of us a small range was seen, at the western 
foot of which our resting-place was said to be ; but it 
seemed very distant, and it was "quite dark when wo 
made halt in two separate encampments, not being 
able to reach the point of destination. Our supper 
was very simple' indeed ; for, having lost all our pro- 
visions at the taking of the camp at A'ldli, we Avere 
obliged to content ourselves with a fcAv bad dates, 
the only thing we were able to obtain from our friend 
Sheikh Gh^t. 

Thureda ' While our camels and people kept along 
October 23 rd. direct road, together with the train and 
part of the horsemen, Overweg and I, following 
Sheikh Gh4t and his troop, took a more northerly 
direction, and passed the heat of the day in a fine val- 
ley. It was certainly one of the finest vales wc had seen 
in the country, except that it did not produce date- 
trees. But the district of Shitati, which we again 
bad entered here, seems not to be favourable for that 
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tree, while Shiri and the neighbourhood of Mawd is 
very productive in date-trees. Part of the bottom 
was laid out in corn-fields, irrigated from Khdttatir, 
near which some huts were standing, while a larger 
village, at present deserted, is situated on the brow 
of the slope dominating the valley. It is called 
Jlurka-driisso, or Burka-drdsto. Here we enjoyed a 
few hours of tranquil repose ; but with the exception 
of this our enjoyment was very scanty, having nothing ' 
to breakfast upon but a handful of dates and some 
water. But our material wants were inconsiderable 
in comparison with tiic disappointment which we felt, 
as wc clearly saw that all hope of reaching the Buhar 
cl Cdiazdl, or even Mawd, w'as to be given up, and the 
liopc of attaining those districts had been the only 
reason which had induced us to join our fate with 
this band of freebooters. Wc had spent all the pro- 
perty that remained to u.s to enable us to tindortakc this 
expedition, and our reflections therefore Avero far from 
pleasant. 

Wiicn the heat of the day had passed bjq the Arabs 
pursued their march, and Ave fo]IoA\'’ed them, re- 
asecndiiig the higher level and marching over a plea- 
sant country vv'ell adorned AA-itli trees and bushes, 
Avhile we left a holloAV called ISukko on our left, one 
of the three vales of Shitdti which bear this name, 
and further on crossing another one called Arnanko. 
When nigbt approached, our companions txegan to 
put their horses into a gallop in order to arriva be- 
times, while we preferred going on more slowly. 
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The country here became more undulating, and 
afterwards even rugged, and we made our way as 
well as we could in the dark, stumbling along over a 
.rugged ground in a north-westerly direction, and 
were not a little delighted when at length we saw the 
fires of the encampment, which this time had not been 
pitched on the highest level, but rather in a hollow 
not far from the well. Its name is Bi'r el Ham6sh, or 
Y4gil, or, as it is generally pronounced, Yiggeli. Wc 
were the more delighted to reach it, as we found 
here, not only all our people and luggage, but also 
provisions, and we were nearly famished. Of course, 
we were most cheerfully hailed by those of our ser- 
vants whom, with the remainder of the Arabs, we 
had left at the Bir el Kiirna, and who had felt the 
greatest anxiety about our safety, on account of the 
many unfavourable rumours which had reached them 
with regard to the proceedings and sufferings of 
our party. They had transported the camp from 
Bir el Kiirna to this place several days pi-eviously, and 
were looking forward to our return most anxiously. 

We immediately attacked a bowl of camel’s milk, 
and thus materially comforted, rested outside our 
tents enjoying the freshness of the evening. The 
camp or dowar was rather narrow, being encumbered 
by the booty which had been taken from the enemy ; 
and the people, dreading lest the enemy inight follow 
them, all huddled closely together, and kept strict 
watch. In such circumstances the wailings of the 
womefi over the dead, which sounded through the 
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night, accompanied by loud, mournful strokes on the 
great drum, couM not fail to make a deep impression. 
However, we passed here tranquilly the following 
day, and enjoyed rest and repose the more as the 
weather was very oppressive. 

We received here the positive news that the body of 
Waddy horsemen w'ho had come to the assistance of the 
Woghda, and had caused the Arabs so much fear and 
anxiety the day before, had returned to Maw6 ; and a 
very curious story was told with regard to them, which 
at once shows how highly these horsemen of W addy are 
respected by the Arabs, and the esteem which they them- 
s(;lves entertain for the latter. Thirty Wadsiy horsemen 
were said to Inive arrived with the Woghda in conse- 
<|uence of their entreaties, and to have followed witli 
them the traces of our friends, the Woghda repre- 
senting to them that many of the latter had been 
killed. Thus they arrived in the morning when we 
liaii just left the camp at A'ldli, and the dust raised by 
uur host w'!is [ilainly visible in the distance; but when 
die Woghda instigated the Wadiiy people to go and 
attack that host, they w'anred to assure themselves 
iiow' many of the Arabs had fallen in the last battle, in 
which thirty-four of the Woghda were said to have been 
slain, and when they found only two tombs, the latter 
told them that in each there were ton bodies ; but the 
Waday people, being anxious to make sure of the valour 
of their friends, bad the tombs dug up, and jfound only 
two buried in each. Whereupon they stigmatized the 
Woghda as liars, and felt little inclined to follow thq 
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valiant robbers who had killed so many of the enemy, 
while they had lost so few of their*own. But this 
story may have been adorned by our friends the 
WeMd Slimdn, who could not even deny that, besides 
a great deal of other booty from their own camp, which 
the enemy had succeeded in carrying away, the chief 
of the Woghda could pride himself on the red bermis 
which we had given as a present to Sheikh Gh 4 t; 
nay, he could even boast of four horses taken from 
the Arabs. 

Sunday following day the Arabs 

October 26th. -were all busy in writing, or getting 
letters written, to Kiikawa, as a courier was to 
leave. I myself was almost the only person who 
did not get a note ready; for I could not muster 
sufficient energy to write a letter. Had I been 
strong enough, I should have had sufficient leisure to 
make up the whole journal of my excursion to the 
eastern parts of Kdnem ; but I was quite unable, and 
the consequence was, that this part of my diary always 
remained in a very rough state. Sheikh Ghdt, who 
thought that we were greatly .indebted to him for 
having seen so much of the country, sent for a variety 
of things ; but we were only able to comply with very 
few of his wishes. On our telling him that we were 
not at all satisfied with what we had seen, and that, 
in order not to waste more time, we had the strongest 
frish to rqj^um to Kiikawa as soon as possible, he 
w^ted to persuade us that he himself was to leave 
for the capital of Bdrnu in five or six days. But 
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we prudently chose to provide for ourselves, and not 
rely upon his promise; 

The courier for Kdkawa left in the morn- Monday, 
ing, and in the evening a party of free- October 27th. 
hooters made an attack upon the camels of the Arabs, 
but, being pursued by the horsemen, whose great 
merit it is to be ready for every emergency, they 
were obliged to leave their booty, and be contented 
to escape with their lives. The vale in which the 
well is situated is rather more exuberant than is the 
case generalh'^, and there were several pools of stag- 
nant water, from which the cattle were watered. 
There was even a real jungle, and here and there 
the den of a ferocious lion, who did not fail to 
levy liis tribute on the various species of animal 
]))-<)per(y of our friends, and evinced rather a fancy 
I'or giving some little variety to his meals for a horse, 
a camel, and a bullock became his prey. 

Seeing that there was a caravan of people 
forming to go to Jviikawa, while the Arabs October 28ta. 
intended once more to return to Eurka-dnisso, we at 
once wont to the chief to inform him that we had 
made up our minds to go with the caravan. A chief 
of the Iladdada, or rather Biingo, arrived with offer- 
ings of peace on the part of the Shiri,'attd<^me tO'8«s 
us, together with the chief mentioned S3ddl 

BatrAin, who was the fether-in-law of the of 

Maw 6 ; Kdbber, or rather the head nsmirtff the 
and other grait men of 'fie Ftigitwi} and I 
them with my musics box. 
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appointed in our expectations of penetrating further 
eastward, prepared for our return-journey, and I 
bought a small skin of tolerable dates for half a tiir- 
kedi ; while to 'Abd- Allah, who had been our mediator 
with the chief, I made a present of a jerid, in order 
not to remain his debtor. 

All this time I felt very unwell, which I attribute 
principally to the great changes of atmosphere, the 
nights being cool and the days very warm. 

Friday Though wc werc determined to return to 
October Slat. Klikawa, we had yet once more to go east- 
ward. The Arabs removed their encampment to 
Arndnko, the hollow which we passed on our way 
from Burka-dnissp to Ydgil. There had been a 
great deal of uncertainty and dispute amongst them 
with reference to the place which they were to clioose 
for their encampment ; but though, on the following 
day, very unfavourable news was brought with regard 
to the security of the road to Bdrnu, the departure 
of the caravan nevertheless remained fixed for the 
2nd November ; for in the morning one of the Weldd 
Slimdn arrived from Kukawa, accompanied by two 
Bdrnu horsemen, bringing letters from the vizier, 
requesting the Arabs, in the most urgent terms, to re- 
move their encampment without delay to Edskawa, on 
the shore of the lake, whither be would not fail to send 
the whole remainder of their tribe who at that time 
were residing in Kdkawa ; for he had positive news, 
he assured them, that the Tawdrek were meditating 
another expedition against them on a large scale. 
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The report seemed not without foundation; for 
the three messengers had actually met, on their road 
between Bdrrowa and Ng^gimi, a party of ten Ta- 
wdrek, three on foot, and the rest on horseback, and 
had only cscapedliy retreating into the swamps formed 
by the lake. This news, of course, spread considerable 
anxiety amongst the Arabs, who were still more ha- 
rassed the same day by information received to the 
effect that a party of fifteen Waddy horsemen were 
lying in ambush in a neighbouring valley; and a 
body of horsemen were accordingly sent out to scour 
the country, but returned witliout having seen any- 
body. 

'fhe day of our departure from Kdnem at 
length arrived. Sony as we were to leave 2n<i- 

the eastern shore of the lake unexplored, we con- 
vinced ourselves that the character of our mission did 
not allow us to risk our fate any longer by accom* 
panying these freebooters.* The camels we had taken 

* The information which, in the weak and exhausted state I 
was then reduced to, and under the unfavourable circumstances 
in which I was placed as an hostile intruder# I was able to collect 
with3regard to this, country# once the mighty and populous kingd<)i^ 
of , Kdnem, and now reduced to the desolate, abode of the scanty 
remnants Ola the former native ^ p preyed inp^yxi 

\}j roving and lawless tribes from different quarters, I shhll put 
together in an Appendix (L) at the cud of t|tis volumOi ^ w^li as 
the interesting geographical details with regard to Kunem in its 
flourishing state, as they ate to be gleaned from the historical work 
of Imdm Ahmed (Appendix II*}. The dates of the. earlier Imttwyr 
of Kiinein, as far as they have come to our knowledge^ h^ve kNBeii 
detailed m a former chaf>ter, Vol. II. 

VOL. nr. I 
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wi^ US on this expedition^ wore so worn out that they 
were unhble to carry even the little luggage we had 
left, and Sheikh Gh4t made us a present of two 
camels, which, however, only proved sufficient for 
the short journey to Kdkawa ; for the one fell a 
few paces from the northern gate on reaching the 
town, and the other a short distance from the 
southern gate on leaving it again on our expedition 
to Miisgu. 

The caravan with which we were to proceed was 
numerous; but the whole of the people were Kdnerabii, 
who carried their little luggage on pack-oxen and a 
few camels, while, besides ourselves, there were OTily 
two horsemen. But there were some respectable 
people among them, and even some women richly 
adorned with beads, and, with their fine regular fea- 
tures and slender forms, forming a strong contrast 
to the ugly physiognomy and square forms of the 
B<5mu females. The difference between the B6rnu 
and Bdnembfi is remarkable, although it is difficult 
to account for by historical deduction. 

We were so fortunate as to perform our home- 
journey without any serious accident, although we had 
some slight alarms. T^ie first of these occurred when 
we approached the town of Beri and found all the 
inhabitants drawn,, up in battle-array, at a narrow 
passage. some distance from tbs town ; and at the first 
ipaoment thsre was considerable alarm on both sides: 
Mt .we soon learned that th^y had taken us for Taw4- 
rek, of whom a numerous freebooting party, consisting 
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of 200 camels {m4 about at many hetd' a short 

time previously carried aivay all the Cattle b€io%ihg to 
the place. The state of the country sd ihseehte 
that the inhabitants wOuld not allow Oyer#eg to 
stay here, notwilhstandihg his earnest protestations^ so 
that he was obliged to make up bis mind to proceed 
with the caravan, although he was sensible of the 
danger connected with such an undertaking ; and cer- 
tainly, if we had met with a tolerably strong party of 
the Tawdrek, our companions would have afforded us 
very little protection. We were so fortunate, how- 
ever, as to pass through this infested track just at 
the time when an expedition, laden with booty, had 
returned homewards. 

We, however, met more than forty Bddduma half 
a day’s journey beyond Ng<5girai, armed with spears 
and shields, and clad in nothing but their leather 
apron. They had been occupied in preparing salt 
from the roots of the siwAk or Ca^pfaris sodata; and 
when they saw the first part of our caravan coming 
through the thick forest, tliey commenced an attack, 
so that OverWeg and I were obliged to fire a few. 
random shots over their h^ds, when, seeing that we 
were stronger than they had supj^d^ and recog- 
nizing some fri^ds among the Mhembii, they al- 
lowed ns to pass immolested. But our whcde Ihttthh 
from Ng^mi to B^rowa^' through the tlirife mul# 
wood wi^ Whhih the of the 

overgrown, resenibled twther C- flight 

el«p. . \ ^ 
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• the 10th we reached the kdmiduga; and after 
^^^e lively negotiation with the governor orahltfma, 
i!^hd resides in the town of Y6, 1 and my companion 
' '“i^tere allowed to cross the river the same* afternoon ; 
tfss it has become the custom with the rulers of 
Bdmu to use the river as a sort of political quarantine, 
a proceeding which of course they can only’ adopt as 
long as the river is full. During the greater part 
of the year everybody can pass at pleasure. Even 
after we had crossed, we were not allowed to continue 
our journey to the capital, before the messenger, who 
had been sent there to announce our arrival, had re- 
turned with the express permission that we might go 
on. The shores round the komddugu were greatly 
changed, the river being now at its highest. Extensive 
patches were cultivated with wheat, being regularly 
laid" out in small quadrangular beds of from four to 
five feet in diameter, which were watered morning 
and evening from the river by means of buckets and 
channels. 

We reached Kiikawa 6n the 14th, having met on 
the road a party of about fifty Weldd Slimdn, who 
were proceeding to join their companions in Kdnem. 
We were well received by our host, the vizier of 
B<Smu. 

We had already ‘Heard from the governor of Y6, 
"that the sheikh and his vizier were about to leave in 
;j{t' few days oin an expedition ; and, being desirous of 
/^^^gyibg every means of becoming acquainted with 
^regions of this continent, we could not but 
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avAil ourselves of thisvopporttiniff, however difOicoli 
it was |or us, owing to ott# entire want of meaas^ to ‘ 
roake the neeessary pre^rations for fe|j^]ier car^ 
paign, and although the destination of expedlticni 
was not quite certain. 
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Novemi«r26th, ^EN d«ys after having -xeturned to our 
1861 . headfqnarters, from the wemfisome journey 
to Kdnem, I left Kiikawa again, in order to join a 
new warlike expedition. 

The sheikh and his vizier, with the chief part of 
the army, had set out already, the previous Saturday. 
The TOute had not yet been determined upon — 
it was, at least, not generally known; but Win- 
daU or, as the Kamiri call it, MAndarA was men- 
tioned as^the direct object of the march, in order 
to enibrce obedience from the prince of that small 
country, whb, protected by its mountains, had be- 
haved in a refractory manner. The chief motive of 
the enteimrise, however, consisted in the circum- 
stance of the offers and slave-rooms of the great 
men bhing jmpty; and, a new supply being wanted, 
ftom whence to obtain it was a question of minor 
importance. There was just then much talk about a 
fin^ rupture between *Abd e’ BahmAn and the vizier, 
the former having intimate relationa with the prince 
of MAndard; and it was for that reason that Mr. 
had at firat thought it better to remain 
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My means were scanty in the extreme, and did not 
allow me to have a monnted servant, my camp-fol- 
lowers consisting merely of the same naga or “ jlge,” 
as the Kaniiri call the female camel, which had proved 
of the highest value to me on the journey to K4nem, 
and of two very inditFerent Fezzdni lads, weak in 
mind and body, — Mohammed ben Habib and Moham- 
med ben Ahmed. 

The weather being temperate, and my spirits ex- 
cellent, I followed cheerfully the Ngbrnu road, with 
which I Avas avcU acquainted. The country looked 
much more interesting now than three months 
before, on my return from A'damhww. Then all 
Avas dry and barren, scarcely a single fresh blade 
laid started from the ground, andf*! was obliged to 
draw Avith immense exertion my supply of water 
from a deep aa^oU near Kaine ; now the ground was 
covered Avith young herbs, the trees were in foliage, 
and, near the \'ery place of Kaine Avhere the sheikh 
Avitli his camp-followers had rested the first night, 
a large lake had been formed by the rains. This 
lake, Avhich is surrounded by shady trees, retains 
its water until two or three months after the raiby 
season, when it 1iegi«s gi^dually to dry u]^/ I; Veas 
therefore enabled to water my horse without any fur- 
t her trouble, after which I followed' ifty peojde, who 
Avere in advance. Here 1 met Avithniyftiend 
Edri's and Shitima Makar4imna, who were re- 
turning from ^he camp. They told tae that the 
sheikh had encamped day at Kdkia, beyond 
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Ng6mu. I therefore made a short halt at noon on 
this side of that town, in order to reach the camp 
during the evening without staying in the place ; for 
the city, on all sides, at about an hour’s distance, is 
almost entirely surrounded by fields devoid of trees. 
After 1 had enjoyed about an hour’s rest, Overweg 
arrived with the disagreeable tidings that his camel, 
soon after leaving the gate, had fallen, and was unable 
to get up again even after the luggage had been 
removed. He therefore sent his servant Ibrahim 
in advance, in order to procure another camel from 
the vizier, while he remained with me. When we 
set out again we took the direct route to the camp, 
the road being enlivened by horsemen, camels, and 
pedestrians. The country on this side Avas otdy 
cultivated in some places ; we perceived, however, 
two miles behind Ngdrnu a carefully-kept cotton- 
plantation, and the fields near the village of Kiikia 
Avere well cultivated. 

The Avhole of this fertile plain became a prey to 
the inundations of the Tsdd in the year 1 854, caused 
by a sinking of the ground, when the whole country 
Avas changed in the most marvellous Avay. Here we 
obtained a first view of the camp with its tents ; but 
it made no remarkable impression upon me, being 
still in an unfinished state, including only those 
people who were in the most intimate connection 
with the court. 

The “ngdufate” having its fixed arrangements, our 
place was assigned near the tents of Lamino, at some 
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distance east from those of H4j Beshir. As the 
greater part of the courtiers were taking at least a 
portion of their harim with them to the “ kerigu,” a 
simple tent was not sufficient for them ; but by means 
of curtains made of striped cotton-stuff a certain 
space is encompassed in order to insure greater 
])rivacy. For the sheikh and the vizier, as long as 
we remained in the Bdrnu territories, at every new 
encampment an inclosure of matting was erected; 
for it is not the custom, as has been asserted, to 
separate the royal camp from that of the rest, at 
least not on expeditions into a hostile country, nor 
has it been so in former times. The common sol- 
diers had no further jmotection, excej)t some light 
and small huts with hieh arables, which some of them 
had built with the tall stalks of the Indian corn, 
which lay in great abundance on the stubble-fields. 

But I sliall first say a few words about our friend 
l.amiiio, whom i have already occasionally mentioned, 
aiul with whom on this expedition w'e came into closer 
contact. This man furnisiics an example how in 
thif’ country, notwithstanding the immense difference 
of civilization, in reality matters take the same course 
as in Europe, where notorious rogues and sharpers 
often become the best police-functionaries. Lamluo, 
originally “ El Amui,” had formerly been a much- 
dreaded highway-robber, but had now become chef 
de police, or, as the Hiiussa people would say, ** serki- 
n-karfi,” being, in consequence of his hard-hcartedness 
and total want of > the gentler feelings, of the greatest 
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importance to the vizier, whose mild character did not 
allow him personally to adopt severe measures. Im- 
prisoning people and ordering them to be whipped 
constituted one of Lamino’s chief pleasures. He could, 
however, at times be very gentle and amiable ; and 
there was nothing which afforded greater amusement 
to my companion and me than to hear him talk in the 
most sentimental manner of the favourite object of his 
affections, a woman whom he carried with him on this 
expedition. It caused us also great delight to witness 
the terror he felt at our comparing the shape of the 
earth to an ostrich’s egg ; for he seemed to be quite at 
a loss to understand how he should be able to pre- 
serve his balance on such a globe, with his great 
heaviness and clumsiness. 

Wcdnes<uy, moming the signal for the 

November 26th. decampment of the ai'my was given in 
front of the tent of the sheikh, by the sound of the 
great drum; and in broad battle-array (“bAta”) the 
army with its host of cavalry moved onwards over 
the plain, which was covered with tall reeds, and 
showed only here and there a few signs of cultivation. 

This time I still remained with the camels and 
the train-oxen, which, mixed with pedestrians and 
some single horsemen in long unbounded lines, kept 
along the road, while single troops of Kanembii 
spearmen, in their light fanciful garments, mo.stly 
consisting of a small apron of rags, or a hide tied 
round the loins, and armed with their light wooden 
shield's, passed the luggage-train, shouting out in 
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their wild native manner. Thjis, after a march of 
about eleven mile^, we reached the cotton*ftelds of 
Y4di, a town of considerable magnitude, surrounded 
by a clay wall in a state of good repair. We passed 
it on a rising ground to our left, while the coun- 
try on the north-western side spread out in one 
continuous sandy plain, dotted here and there by 
a few diim-bushes (ngille) and by a few single 
(liiin-palms. On this side of the town, at about 
a quarter of an hour’s distance, after the autumnal 
rains, a large pond is formed, on the borders of whicli 
gardens of onions are planted by the inhabitants of 
Yedi, and irrigated with the aid of khattatir. 

Tlie sun was intensely hot j and the heat at noon 
was very groat. Strange to say, during all this time 
I neglected to make therraometrical observations; and 
as fur as I am aware (Iverweg did not pay more atten- 
tion to this subject than myself : but the reason of this 
neglect was, that we usually started early in the 
morning, and seldom had siiade in the neighbourhood 
of our tents at noon ; for these, which by this time 
w’(!re so much worn tliat every object inside cast a 
shadow as well as outside, could give us, of course, no 
measure for the temperature of the air. 

Our protector Lamino afterwards scut us an ex- 
cellent dish of rice boiled in milk and covered with 
bread end hqney. The rice was of a whitene^ nn* 
usud in. this country. Haying yeceived likewise a 
dish of bread and, honey from the vjzier, we tbojjght 
it our duty to pay him a visit, and through hia. me- 
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diction to the sheikh also. The sheikh had alighted 
at bis spacious clay mansion outside the walls of the 
city; and he was just occupied with granting a grand 
reception to the townspeople. 

After the usual exchange of compliments, our 
discourse turned upon Captain Denham (Rtlis 
Khalil), who had once taken the same road in con- 
junction with Kashclla Bdrka Ghand, and with Bii- 
Khaliim. On this occasion also the manner in which 
old Mallem Shddeli or Chddeli, then a simple fdki, 
who was present, behaved towards that Christian was 
mentioned. We related to them what a faithful de- 
scription Major Denham had given, in the narrative 
of his adventures, of the hostile disposition of the fdki, 
when the old rnallem, who was now one of the grandees 
of the empire, in order to revenge himself upon Major 
Denham and ourselves, described to the assembly, 
with sundry sarcastic hints, how he had seen the 
Major, after his shameful defeat at Musfaya, half dead 
and stripped of his clothes, and exhibiting to unini- 
tiated eyes all the insignia which mark the difference 
between the faithful and unfaithful. The whole spirit 
in which the story was told bore evidence of the 
enlightened character and the tolerance of these gen- 
tlemen. 

All the people behaved very friendly; and the 
sheikh,; sent us in the' evening two sheep, a load of 
“ ngdberi” or sorghum, besides two dishes of pre- 
pared food. We were also entertained by a young 
musician, who had accompanied Mr. Overweg during 
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his voyage on the Tsdd ; and in this way there was 
no end of feasting. Nor was there any want of intel- 
lectual food, the inquisitive and restless vizier being 
desirous of learning from us as much as possible on 
this expedition, where he enjoyed plenty of leisure. 
Here we remained also the following day, as some 
more detachments were to join the array. 

Tiie ngdufate advanced as far as the Friday, 
town of Mdrte. Not far from Vedi there November a’stb. 
extends, in a southerly direction, a very expansive 
plain devoid of any sort of vegetation except some 
mimosas. This is the beginnijig of the “f irki” ground, 
which comprises so large a space in the southern 
regions of Bdriiu, and of which I have repeatedly 
spoken on fanner occasions; but the pluntatioii of the 
llolcAis c<;ntuu.'-\ calle<l “ masidvwii.’” or mdsogd” 
(which is linTucd to this pocidiiir territory), had not 
turned out well this your, in conse(pience of the scar- 
city of raiji. 

I had marclied in advance Aviih my camel, when 
(he vizier got sight of me, and begged me to come 
to the sheikli. After Jiaving saluted me in the most 
friendly way, ho asked mo wliy I always wore my 
pistols in my belt round the waist, instead of fixing 
them at the saddle-bow ; but he praised my fore- 
sight when 1 appealed to the example of Rdis Khalil, 
who, when thrown from his horse, on his unlucky 

* Between Y^dl Aad the TfWj the foilowiag .p!ac«^i a.P9, . situ- 
ated — Dug#, a eoosidepabj^wtt surrounded by a watt ; DlbbaW^ 
Jiggeri, Slanawdze; Sordini; and MdgoUira. ' '' ‘ ; 
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expedition to Mdndard, remained without a weapon 
in his hand. However, he was of opinion that at 
present, with such a large army, no danger of this 
kind Tvas to be feared. He showed me also, in the 
most flattering manner, that he had imitated my 
example of having my chronometer continually girded 
around my waist ; and he assured me that he found it 
very convenient. 

The troop was here proceeding in stately order, 
and a broad line of battle deployed, one officer, with 
the title of j^rma, riding in advance, and being followed 
by the four fan-bearers of the sheikh, in full array ; 
but a little further on, a small tract of underwood 
compelled them to change their order of march, and 
proceed in one long line. The vizier was kind enough 
to send me a message to the effect that I had better 
get in front, so as not to be in the midst of the con- 
fusion. 

The place of encampment was chosen on the north- 
west side of the town of Mdrte ; and when the sheikh 
had dismounted, in order to take possession of the 
mat house which had been prepared for him, the 
whole host of cavalry galloped up in the fiercest 
manner, before I was able to get out of their way, so 
that I received a very severe shock from a horseman, 
who struck against me with great violence. 

In the afternoon my friend and companion on my 
journey to A'damdwa, Kash^lla Billama, called on me ; 
and we mounted on horseback, in order to pay a visit 
to 'the market,' which is held d^ery Friday outside the 
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western gate of the town, where an open area fur- 
rounded by several wells spreads out. But the 
market, at least, that day, was very insignificant : it 
was not fuMiished with a single shed or stall, and 
not a single article of manufacture was exposed, Ne- 
gro millet, butter, and wooden bowls being almost 
the only articles offered for sale ; and sellers, as well 
as buyers, were very few in number. The town 
contains about four thousand inhabitants, and, taking 
into account the strategetical art of this country, 
possesses proper defences, the clay wall being in a 
good state of repair, and having a gate on each side 
excepting the side of the market, where there are 
two. Towards the east there is a little cultivated 
ground, and on the north a small suburb, consisting 
of large, conical, thatched huts, where, besides Ka- 
rniri, several Fidbe or Fellata families are living.’ 
The interior of the town consists of narrow lanes ; 
and most of (he houses are clay buildings. There 
Avas nothing interesting to be seen ; but 1 Avas agree- 
ably surprised when my companion, who was a native 
of this place, took mo to pay my compliments to his 
mother, avIjo kept a small shed, or rather, as Ave should 
say, a shop, in the little market-place inside the town-. 
It Avas certainly a trait of a good-natured andfriefldly 
disposition. 

We remained here the following day ? but our stay 
Avas not at all pfoafant, there bein^. very little shade 
near the enc^^fo^t^ While our teats weye sp-Wiom 
that they scarcely afforded any protection against the 
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sufl. Owing to the smallness of my means, I had been 
obliged to leave my large tent, in Krikawa. 

Sunday, following moming I was obliged to 

Nov. 80th. remain behind the army a .considerable 
time, in order to allow the air to acquire a more 
genial temperature. I enjoyed the more the beauti- 
ful morning, although the country did not possess 
many attractions. Here, also, - it exhibited that 
black boggy soil, called “ firki,” which is peculiar 
to the southern parts of B6mu, though near 
the village of Little Mdrte, or “ Mdrte ghand,” some 
slight variation was seen, in a crop of Indian corn or 
“ holcus ” still standing in the fields ; the ears, how- 
ever, were quickly plucked off by the undisciplined 
army. Further on I reached a group of villages or- 
namented by a cluster of beautiful tamarind-trees, and 
‘ here lay down awhile to enjoy the delicious shade. 
Numbers of people were resting here and there, in 
order to partake of the hospitality of the villagers ; 
for, to the ruin of the country there is no commissa- 
riat in these armies to provide for the wants of the 
private individual, and every one must supply himself 
with food in the best manner he can. 

Our march, however, was very short, the encamp- 
ment having been chosen on the west side of the town 
of Aid. This town also is of some importance, and 
surrounded by a wall in good repair, with two gates 
on the north and west sides and only one on the 
south and east. The interior is enlivened by large 
consisting of chddia (elastic gum), and kdma 
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trees, while the huts are remarkable for their high 
conical roof, the thatch of which, in a great many in- 
stances, is interlaced by the clasps of the Cucurbita la~ 
genaria, the whole looking very cheerful. The sheikh 
having requested me repeatedly to give my compass up 
to him, as he imagined it would be sufficient for one of 
us to possess such an instrument, I thought it prudent 
to offer him my musical-box as a ])resent, remarking 
that I would willingly give away such articles, but 
not scientific instruments. Several hares had been 
caught in the coiii-se of the day; and in the evening 
\\c had some of (hem very palatably dressed by the 
experienced female slave of Lamino. 

Soon after starting, early in the morning ,, , 
luuj {o traV(*!’S<.l S‘->111C UuJ(‘nV(>od, AvIucIi \!>t. 

ii 5 ^’rcaf 1‘usli 11, nd cojitn.sioii ainong the uu- 

disf'ijiliiKnl army, .so that two or thr«‘(^ liorscinen were 
srriuusl^' iTijro'Otl. ( h) siK’.h orcaslohs. as well as in the 
thirk ui' tin; i'or^ -K ! Inid Adi oppo)‘( unity of 

^ lift.' viduui/lo pi'op/Tt ics ot the Ai‘ab stirrups, 

wlovli jobfterr thf wdiolf- h‘ii\ and, if .‘^kiJfidly managed, 
IvO’-p e\’ery tdin^uder at a respectful distance; indeed I 
mu almost surt^ tlud if* on these rriy Airicaii wainder- 
ings, J had made use of English stirrups [should have 
lost botli iny legs. < )ur way urteiwvards led over mo- 
notonous firki ground, wlierc we were clieered by the 
sight of some tine <n’ops of sorglnun. .Detached hain- 
iets Avere seen in every direction, oven where the 
country did not present any traces of cultivation; 
but, Avith the exception of the Sinhva villages, this 
VOL. nr. K 
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province does not contain many small hamlets, the 
population being concentrated in larger places. Un- 
derwood succeeded to the firki ground, and extended 
to the very walls of the large town of Dikowa. 

The sight of this town, with its walls over- 
towered by the regularly-shaped crowns of magni- 
ficent fig-trees, was very imposing. The western 
wall, along which our road lay, was covered with 
women and children, and we met a numerous pro- 
cession of females in. their best attire, who were 
going to salute their sovereign upon his arrival at 
the encampment ; and coming from the capital, 
which is distinguished by the ugliness of its female 
inhabitants, I was agreeably surprised at their 
superior countenance and figure. But though the 
observer might be gratified with the persoiial ap- 
pearance of the natives, their industry was ques- 
tionable ; for only a small tract of cultivated ground 
was to be seen on this side of the town, girt by a 
forest of mighty trees. 

The encampment, or “ngdufate,” began to form 
close to the southern wall of the town, amidst sandy 
ground free from trees, and completely surrounded 
by a thick covert. Although it was December, 
the sun was very powerful ; and, until the camels 
arrived, I sat down in the shade of a “ bito” or Bala- 
niteSf while the encampment was spreading out in 
all directions, and approached the edge of the covert. 
I then gave up my shady place to Kash(511a Jato, 
an officer of the musketeers, who, in acknowledgment. 
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offered me a clear piece of delicioas gum, just taken 
from the tree and full of sweet fluid ; in which state it 
is certainly a delicacy, and is so esteemed here as well 
as in Western Negroland. The encampment springing 
up gradually from the ground, with its variety 
of light dwellings built only for the moment — 
the multifarious appearance of armed people — the 
numbers of horses of all colours, some of the most 
exquisite beauty — the uninterrupted train of beasts 
of burden, camels, and pack-oxen, laden with the 
tents, furniture, and pi’ovisions, and mounted by the 
wives and concubines of the diderent chiefs, well 
dressed and veiled, — altogether presented a most in- 
teresting ])icture ; for now almost the whole host or 
“kelui,” had c,oll(icled, and twenty thousand men, with 
ten thousand horses, and at least as many beasts of 
burden, v'ore no doubt assembled on this spot. 

At length onr two tents also were pitched, and Ave 
cuiihi make ourselves as comfortable as the scanty 
stiado which they aflbj-ded allowed us. 

In the evening our cO!i vei>;ition with the vizier 
iurning upon the means which remaiiua] for Burnu 
to attain <.tnce more to lior former greatness, these 
devastating expeditions and slave-hunts fell under 
discussion ; and 1 took the libei’ty to indicate, in 
opposition to such a system, the necessity of a 
well-established government, with a strong military 
force capable of extending their dominion. I also 
called the attention of the vizier to the point, that, as 
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they could never rely upon the Turks, who might 
easily cut off all supplies of foreign merchandise, it 
was greatly to their their interest to keep open to them- 
selves that large river which passed a short distance to 
the' south of their dominions, and which would enable 
them to supply themselves with every kind of European 
manufacture at a much cheaper rate than they were 
able to obtain them by the northern route. He did not 

hesitate to throw the Avhole blame upon the former 
* 

sultans ; but those poor men, when they possessed the 
dominion of the Kwana tribe, probably had no idea 
that the river which ran through their territory 
joined the sea; and even if they had, the relation 
between IsMm and Christianity at that period was of so 
hostile a character, that, for the very reason that this 
stream might open to the Christians a more easy 
access to their country, they shunned any nearer con- 
nection vrith it as dangerous. However, under the pre- 
sent entirely altered state of affairs, there is no ques- 
tion that an energetic native chief, basing his power 
on a supply of European merchandise, as facilitated 
by the river B^nuw^, might easily dominate a great 
part of Central Africa ; but energy is just the very 
thing these people are wanting in. 

From this point of our discourse there was an 
easy transition to that of the abolition of slavery; 
and here my late lamented friend Mr. Overweg 
made a most eloquent speech on this important 
question. The vizier could not bring forward any other 
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argument in his defence, than that the slave-trade 
furnished them with the means of buying muskets ; 
and, lamentable aa it is, this is certainly the cor- 
rect view of the subject, for even on the west 
coast the slave-trade originated in the cupidity of 
the natives in purchasing the arms of Europeans. 
Such is the history of civilization ! If the poor na- 
tives of Africa had never become acquainted with 
this destructive implement of I'hiropean ingenuity, 
the slave-ti'ade woukl never have reached those gi- 
gantic proportions which it has .attained. For at first 
the natives of Africa wanted firearms as the surest 
means of sc'curing tlnar independence of, and su- 
jieriority over, their neighbours; but in the further 
course of .aifairs, the.se instiaunents of destruction be- 
came necessary, because they enabled them to hunt 
down less favimred tribes, and, witli a snpjdy of slaves 
so obtained, to procure I'H' themselves tho.se luxuries 
oi’ i’airo[>ean civilization wiih which tiny liad likewise 
bcc.oine acquainted. 'rhi,> is the great debt which 
iiK- IviirojK-an owe,' to the peu' Africau, that after 
]ia\ ing ctiu.scd, or at leas? iucj-cased, this nefarious 
svsteni on his Jir.st l;ritiging»- the natives of those re- 
gions intoiamt.act with liis state of civilization, which 
has laid soaretdy any but ji detnoralizing effect, he 
ought now also to make theni acquainted with the 
bonetieial cftects of that statt; of society. Entering, 
therefore, into the views of our Iiost.s, 1 told them 
that their country produced many other things which 
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they might exchange for firearms, without being 
forced to lay waste the whole of the neighbouring 
countries, and to bring misery and distress upon so 
many thousands. 

I informed them of the last negotiations of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s messengers with the king of 
Dahom<i, when our friend, listening with the greatest 
interest to the account of these noble endeavours of 
Her Majesty’s government, which he could not but 
admire, declared, in the most distinct manner, that if 
the British government were able to furnish them with 
a thousand muskets and four cannons, they would be 
willing to subscribe any obligatory article for abolish- 
ing the slave-trade in their country — of course not 
including, all at once, domestic slavery; for such a 
measure would scarcely be feasible in a country where 
all the relations of domestic life are based upon this 
system. But the abolition of the foreign slave-trade 
would be the beginning of a better system. However, 
I told them that, supposing Government were to enter- 
tain such a proposal, the first thing for them to do 
was to open themselves a road to the river Benuwc, 
as it would be difficult, not only with respect to the 
state of the country to be traversed, but also on 
account of the suspicions of the Turks, to provide 
them with such a military store by way of the de- 
sert. But at present this whole question has been 
superseded ; the vizier himself has succumbed, and 
his master, the sheikh 'Omdr, although he has been 
fortunate enough once more to usurp the sovereign 
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authority, seems scarcely sufficient to hold out any 
guarantee of the stability of his dynasty. More- 
over, the slave-trade at present is, in fact, abolished 
on the north coast ; and this circumstance must 
eventually exercise a great influence over the desti- 
nies of B6i’nu, on account of its central situation, 
especially if at length a regular intercourse be esta- 
blished on the I'iver Benuwe. 

It was our lot to remain here several days; for 
while the Ivainiri people, who were expected to join 
the expedition, had already assembled in sufficient 
numbers, only a very small ])ortion of the in- 
digenous Arab or Shuwa population had as yet 
come u]^; for almost all of them live in the south- 
eastern parts of the country, where they have taken 
possession ol the deserted seats of former tribes, 
wliich ni.M'e annihilaled or w'cakoned in the relentless 
wars between Islamism and raganism. 

fbi the fir,>t day <jf our arrival, our encampment 
was very comfortable ; but e\rry day that we stayed 
hire it became more eonliie'd, owing princip.ally to 
i,!ie numerous cavalry oi' ti!''.-.e Arab tribes, alino.st 
all of wiiom iire nsounted ; mid many a new-comer 
was sect) linrrying about wiliiout Ite.ing able to find 
a sfiot to lie down, or to meet with friends to treat 
him. 1 myself had to entertain a respectable man 
among these Shi'nva, of the name of llaj Hamadtin, 
belonging to the tribe of the llasunna. 

This man, who generally had his settlement far to 
the east, in the W^di Guskab, had come some time 
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previously to Log6n in order to pay a visit to some 
relations of his, and had now joined this expedition. 
But one must be very careful with these Shiiwa; 
for, to use a common expression, if you give them an 
inch, they are wont to take an ell. But for their 
Jewish character, I should have liked to enter into 
more intimate relations with them than I actually did. 

Their emigration into these regions, at least several 
ceUturies ago, is certainly not without interest ; and, 
as I have already had occasion to observe in another 
place, they preserve the characteristic type of their 
race very distinctly — a middle-sized, slender figure 
(which, however, is apt to become fuller as they ad- 
vance in years), small pleasing features, and a dai'k 
olive complexion. Their dialect is very peculiar; and 
while it lays claim to a far greater purity than be- 
longs to the dialects of the coast, by the profusion 
of vowels which it has preserved, its character is 
deteriorated, and becomes nearly ridiculous, by the 
continued repetition and insertion of certain words. 
A Shiiwa is not able to say three words without in- 
serting his favourite term “ kuch, kiich,” which 
corresponds to the English word “ thorough,” but 
which is not Arabic at all. When they omit the word 
“ kiich,” they make use of another term, “ ber- 
ketek,” “ your worship,” which at once bears tes- 
timony to the servile and degraded position which 
they occupy in Negroland, although in B6rnu they 
are still treated with some indulgence and lenity, 
especially since the time when Mohammed Tirdb, 
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the father of the present vizier, who belonged to 
the tribe of the Salamdt, attained the highest de- 
gree of power and influence in the country. In 
AVuday again, even at the present time, they are 
treated very badly. 

Of Kanuri people, besides a few smaller bodies of 
troops, only two officers, or kashellas, 'Ali Marghi and 
fJcrnia, were wanting. All the ofiicers and bodies of 
troops on this side of the fcomadugu of Bdrnu, the so- 
called Yeou, Avero collected together, the only excep- 
tion being Kashella Munzo, my hospitable host in 
Ziirrikulo, whose presence at his post was required 
on account of the Tawiirek; for, as regards the officers 
and chief's of the j)rovinccs f>n the other side of the 
kuniadugii, nobody is rc((nir<;d to take part in these 
expeditions of the slieikh, every otficcr remaining at 
his })ost, except wiien his jnasi.er enters upon a war 
in his own quarters. 

While the vneranp.iiient its*. if presentcxl consider- 
ah]( ihtf'resf. as hi. iii'’’ thi' tejiitjor.irv id)o<le of so many 
]>e<)pl<‘, tin.' to\vti of ItikuWii, u'hieh avc were en- 

canijx'd, seenuid well de,-erviie.> Mtim; attention, as 
iiaving bce’.i I'cpi'aiedly the residenee of tlie rulers of 
the c<;untry, and heuig rliii oiu- oi the largest towns 
in tin; kingdom. 1 therefore [laid a visit to it in the 
uftei'nooa of the second day of our stay, being accom- 
panied by my friend Ih'lluma. AAh; entered the town 
by the western gate ; and 1 saw that the walls were 
about thirty feet high and terraced on the inside like 
those of the capital, and of considerable breadth at 
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the base : they were in a state of good repair. I was 
struck by the height and round shape of the huts, 
which entirely wanted the characteristic top, or, as 
the Kandri people call it, k6gi ngimbe, and were of 
the same kind as I had observed in the other towns 
of this southern province. Every hut had its little 
courtyard, in some of which vegetation was seen, 
mostly kards. 

The further we proceeded, the more I was pleased 
with the general appearance of the town, the exterior 
of which had made a favourable impression upon me 
on our first arrival. Large, beautiful, wide-spreading 
fig-trees, ngdbore, clnidia or elastic gum-trees, and 
kdrna-trees, spread their shade all around, and two 
or three isolated papaw-trees, or, as the Kaniiri call 
them,bambTis-mdsarbe, with their remarkable feathery 
crowns and their smooth virgin-like stems, formed a 
lively contrast to the broad-leafed canopy of the other 
trees, while the hedges and fences of the courtyards 
were partly enlivened by a luxurious creeper called 
“ dagddgel ” by the natives. The real nucleus of the 
town seemed to consist entirely of clay houses. 

After a very pleasant ride we reached the house of 
the “ mainta,” or governor, who still enjoys a certain 
degree of independence. The chief ornament of the 
place in front of his house was the most splendid 
caputchouc-tree I have ever seen ; indeed I can 
scarcely imagine that the diameter of its crown, 
which was so regularly and symmetrically shaped 
that it appeared as if effected by art, measured less 
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than from seventy to eighty feet. It really formed a 
beautiful fdge, or, as the Hdusa people call it, ichen* 
batii, or open council-hall, such as are common in 
these places ; but at present no political business of 
any importance was transacted here, and it formed a 
favourite lounge for idle people, amongst whom there 
was a troop of musicians, playing lustily upon their 
inst ruments to console the petty chief for the loss of 
bis former power, which had dwindled away to a 
mere shadow. I would gladly have paid him a 
visit ; but, })oor as I was at the time, and without a 
single articb; worthy of his acceptance, I was rather 
glad that 1 was under no obligation to him. The 
intorruj)tion in the daily course of life of the inhabit- 
ants, by the presence of the aiaay, Avas the more to 
he lamented as it prevented me from becoming an 
eye-witness i,o tlie ( hii-f industry of tiie natives, 
wliich eoJisists in aejniug uiid manniaeturing into 
the c.'>tto)j which thev to'ow : for tliev are 
idnnost exclusi\e!y ein ton growers, atal have very 
iirt’le corn. )’>ut althoiigh tliey are aide to jiroduee 
a fme sort (d' texture, tlie;, are very badly oil' for 
ilyeing, and. In this res[)eec are far outstripped by 
the inhabitants of I jc' am! M/ucari. Instead of the 
heating of shirts, which forms so pleasant a sound in 
many other industrial towns of Kegrolund, there was 
nothing to be hoard hut the sound which proceeded 
from the poAvder-niill, if 1 may l>e allow'ed to give 
this grand name to a yard in which eight slaves were 
employed in pounding powder in large Avooden mor- 
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tars ; for this is the way in which powder is prepared 
in Negroland, and during my stay in Bagirmi every 
time I had my coffee pounded (as I did not possess a 
coffee-mill), I excited the suspicion that I was pre- 
paring powder. Of course the presence of the army 
was the reason why so little activity was to be seen 
at present, and the little market, or durriya, which is 
held in the afternoon, was very badly attended ; but 
the size and populousness of the town made such 
an impression upon me, tliat I thought myself jus- 
tified in rating the number of inhabitants at about 
twenty-five thousand. 

Altogether I was so much pleased with the cha- 
racter of the place, that on expressing my satis- 
faction to one of the inhabitants who came to sa- 
lute my companion, with the words, “ A'terna billa 
ngilla,” “ This is a fine town,” he replied, with 
eonscious pride, “A'te billa deka geni, ate billa 
maiwa,” “ This is not a country town ; this is a 
royal residence.” We reached the gate on tlie 
north-west side of the town, just at the moment 
when 'Abd e’ Rahmdn, the eldest brother of the 
sheikh 'Omdr, arrived with a party of horsemen. 
What his business was I do not know ; but before the 
expedition left the town, there had been a great many 
unfavourable rumours concerning his ambitious de- 
signs, and the malcontents expected that he would 
avail himself of this opportunity for striking a blow at 
the vizier, in order to prevent the expedition from pro- 
ceeding against M^ndard, as he himself was supposed 
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to be on friendly terms with the chief of that country. 
But whatever may have been his intentions, he found 
his rival still too strong ; and, after a friendly parting 
from his brother, he retraced his steps. 

The view over the encampment, which presented it- 
self when from the north I turned to the south-west 
side of the town, was extremely interesting ; and I 
kept along the higher ground formed by the rubbish 
which had accumulated at the foot of the wall. Tents 
of every description and size — light sheds constructed 
with the long stalks of Indian corn, suppoi'tcd by four 
poles, and connected lightly at the top and forming 
high-lopped galdes— horses and men, all in the greatest 
confusion, presented a busy scene of animated life ; but 
tin? place where our tents were pitched had become so 
confined, tliat I was glad Ik avail myself of anyoppoi'- 
tunily which presented itself of ro\iug about in the 
neighboui'hood. 

'] he niosl attractive place '.vas the komadugu, or 
water-con which jjasses at sonic distance to the 
south of the tov\n, and is chsjlngtii-hcd by the special 
name of Yi^!ow^', It was a very oharmiiig s]>ot, wind- 
ing along ihrough a rich and varied forest, bordered 
by an nninterrupted line of the finest fig-trees, prin- 
cipally of the kiiul called “ ngfibure.” fhe channel 
itself was only about forty jonvls wide, encompassed 
by banks of from tweh'e to fil'tccn feet in height, and 
at present it was not enlivened b}' a continuous stream, 
but contained several detached pools of .stagnant water. 
Although the water was cool, and not disagreeable to , 
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the taste, still it was not very pure, and could 
not but contain the germs of much disease. This is 
the same komddugu with which, in its upper course 
in the territory of Ujd, I had become acquainted 
on my journey to A'damdwa.* The banks all around 
were enlivened by horses and pack-oxen, who were 
enjoying the rich verdure ; and there was not a shady 
tree but had been taken possession of by a troop of 
Kdnembii or Kamiri, in order to find that comfortable 
repose which the noisy encampment could not afford. 

Having heard that the wealth of the inhabitants of 
Dikowa consisted of cotton, I expected to find 
extensive well-kept cotton-plantations; but although 
the article was cultivated to a great extent, I was 
astonished at the neglected appearance which it ex- 
hibited, the cotton-fields being almost buried beneatli 
the thicket, and overgrown not only with i*ank grass, 
but even with trees and bushes, so that scarcely any 
space was left for the plants to spread out ; nevertheless 
their luxuriant growth bore ample testimony to the 
rich nature of the soil, and gave an idea of the wealth 
that lies buried in these regions. I have already ob- 
served, on another occasion, that the natives of Negro- 
land take very little care of their cotton- plantations; 
and there is no doubt that, if sufficient care was be- 
stowed, quite a different quality might be produced. 

With regard to the direction of its lower course, the state- 
ments of the people do not entirely agree, and I shall have occa- 
sion to say something more about it when I speak of iny return 
journey from Bagirmi. 
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I roved about in this wild and fertile region till I 
was entirely hemmed in by an impenetrable thicket. 
While returning hence to our encampment by a more 
westerly path, I was ruminating in my mind how the 
former rulers of this country had evinced so much 
more feeling for the bounty and beauty of nature 
than its present possessors; for while these have 
chosen for their residence the most monotonous dis- 
trict of the empire, the former selected those parts 
which nature itself had embellished — the shores of the 
so-called Yeou, or the komadugu Waube, and this 
fine watercourse of Dikowa ; and they not only chose 
the most interesting spots, but they even embellished 
them by art, as the large artificial basins in the 
iieighbourliood of (Jhasreggomo, (.lhand)aru, and D& 
masak amjdy testify. In this rc-spect it is not un- 
interesting tiiat we are informed by the imam A'hmed, 
the histo’iun of the king Ikin's Alawdrna, that his 
ma.«t'.'r, when ho visite<.l the town of hh'ka, coidd Jiot 
for(!go tin; plea.-tiiv ol' j)a’, iiie a visit to the famous 
little al[>ine lake wlilcli ii''.s at .-omo distance from 
that town. Althoisgli the e>>iuitf'y of Jn'iiTm is far 
from being the most favoured ]»'ict of Xegndand, yet 
the shores of these w'atcrc-.nivses are very rich indeed, 
and capable of maiutaining a numerous population. 

In returning to our encamjiment, i jjassed the mar- 
ket or dnrriya, which was htdtl cvci'y afternoon on 
the west side of the encampment. It was really a 
busy scene, not yielding in importance to the little 
daily market of the capital ; and this was not at all 
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marvellous, as a greater crowd of people, and a far 
greater number of horses, were gathered here than 
the average population of Kiikawa. Not only were 
provisions, such as meat, grain, beans, ground-nuts, 
and other articles of a like description, oiFered for 
sale ; but even small luxuries ; and there was a good 
deal of bartering, as the buyers were destitute of 
currency — kdngona, or cowries, as well as gdbagd or 
cotton strips. I also observed that the encampment, 
especially on this side, where it was skirted by a thick 
covert of trees, was encircled by a living wall of 
light Kdnembii spearmen, who were keeping watch ; 
for although the army was still in its own territory, 
yet, in the weak state of the government, a cer- 
tain degree of insecurity already commences here ; 
and the very first evening of our being encamped on 
this spot, the ngdufate was roused by the gangema, 
or announcement bv beat of drum, to the effect that 
everybody should be on his guard against horse- 
stealers. 

While the country around presented interesting 
features, and the encampment itself exhibited a scene 
of great variety, the time we spent here passed away 
comfortably and agreeably, with the sole exception 
that the space allotted to us was too confined to be 
comfortable. We were on the most friendly terms 
with the sheikh as well as with his vizier ; and all 
court etiquette was dispensed with. This went so far 
that I and my companion accommodated our noble 
and princely friends with our woollen jackets and 
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drawers j for they began to feel the cold at night very 
severely^ and on these occasions the very respectable 
Hdj Edris had to play the part of a royal laundress. 

Already, during our hibernal stay in the country 
of Air, we had been obliged to accommodate our old 
and austere friend A'nnur and his numerous relatives 
with our Turkish waistcoats: but we had not yet 
condescended to give away our under-clothing ; and 
being ourselves extremely poor and destitute in every 
respect, it was certainly not a little privation we 
imposed upon ourselves. The clothes of the sheikh 
and his vizier were all very wide, and not fit for 
keeping out the cold. I have repeatedly had occa- 
sion to mention how sensitive the Africans are to 
cold ; and I am persuaded that, in the burning regions 
of Central Africa, a good cargo of Avarm under- 
clothing would find a ready .sale, es])ecially if it 
should an-ive in the months of December and 
January. T5ut neither did <>u]‘ nidde hosts, on their 
])art, fail to do everything in their power to render 
our situation as comfortable as possible; and it was 
very satisfactory to sec how anxion.s the vizier was to 
sujiply ns with all desirable infoi'inutkoi. 

< )ne evening at a kite hour, when I was reposing 
in tny tent and about to go to bed, he sent tor me 
in the gr<;atcst hurry, as if my litb or death tvere at 
stake ; aud upon hastening thither, anxious to bear 
Avhat was the matte)',; I tvas told that the vizier ba4 
been, informed of n person being in the enoampmenl; 
von. ui. T. 
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like my old friend tjie mkUem Katiiri, had 
^pmpanied the memorable ; |f:p»edition of A'mba 
,S6mbo, the warlike chief of Chdmba, towards the 
country of Tgbo on the sea- coast. But while the 
..latter had gone to Mbdfu with the main body of the 
army, the adventurous proceedings of that person 
had not even been limited by the boundaries of the 
sea; and he informed me in the most positive and 
conclusive manner that the body of troops which he 
accompanied had sailed along a rocky coast for fifteen 
days, when they unexpectedly met with an island, 
where they took possession of a number of muskets, 
their owners, who were all dressed in jackets, having 
taken refuge in their large vessel. 

He did not doubt that these people were Christians, 
and according to the description which he gave me of 
the vessel, there can scarcely be any doubt that it was 
a European one; but I did not feel quite certain 
as to the point whether he had navigated a large 
river, or the open sea, though I think it probable they 
went down the Niger, and surprised one of the Euro- 
pean traders at the mouth of the river. At any rate, 
however, this is an extremely interesting circumstance. 
1 apprehend that the chiefs of A'damdwa will hesitate 
in future to extend their expeditions so far, after an 
English steamer has gone up the river to the very 
heart of their own country. It was this same B6rnu 
liorseman who informed me that, on tMt expedition, 
fdl the hori^ had died from a ilisease proceeding 
frdm worms. 
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While chatting together upon these subjects till 
after midnight, t ^3 ah opportunity of giving the 
vizier some little information regarding the peculiar 
character of the maritiine power of the imdm of Mas- 
kat, of which he had never heard before, and which 
interested him exceedingly. With the Arabs of Tim- 
buktu, also, this subject formed a topic of the highest 
intei’est, as they had no idea that there were people 
of the same faith living on the eastern shores of this 
continent ; and they delighted in the thought, that 
even in those regions there were Moslems, who were 
not quite destitute of political power. For, although 
the famous traveller Ebn Batiita has given to his 
countrymen an account of these regions, it was only 
in^' Sdkoto that I met with a man, the learned Kaderi 
dan TdlFa, who knew Sofdla by name. 

My friend Billama also frequently called on me, and 
furnished me with a variety of information *, while I 
applied myself strenuously to the study of the Kaniiri 
language, which had discouraged me at first, owing 
to the difficulties of its grammatical structure: and I 

* Amoug things, he informed me that at a short distance 
north from Dikowa lies the town A jiri, equally surrounded by 
a clay wall, inhabited by Kanuri; but while a tribute is 
levied oitBikowa by the Mala Musa Mandard, A'jiri belongs to a 
man called About two l^iours south byjwcst from JDikawa 

is another* walled , called fy&wa i but this town |tiU at the 

present day is inhabited by the ancient population of the ebuhtry, 
via,, the Gftmerghd, ami is the residence of a potty native Chief, 
Billama S&rny while auothe£ petty chief of boil his 

residence in Degimba, the Dagwamba of Major t^nham* Of the 
Gdmerghu 1 have spoken on a former occasion. 
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cdold scarcely have had a better teacher than our 
friend Hdj Edris ; for, being of K||S^ri origin, he had 
lived a great many years in the east, especially in 
Medina, and had become almost an Arab. He was 
certainly an intelligent and honest man ; and in the 
course of our stay we became indebted to him in 
many respects. Of course we could not expect him 
to render his service gratuitously, as he himself was 
not in affluent circumstances, though as a courtier he 
had to keep up a good appearance ; but being myself 
very poor at the time, I could do nothing but place 
him upon a needle-pension, the needles being very 
useful in the encampment for buying provisions. 
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At length, after a protracted stay, we 
left our encampment at Dikowa, though December eth. 
still in complete uncertainty whether the expedition 
was directed against Mdndard or not ; for as yet the 
chief of that little country (which, through the ad- 
ventures of Major Denliam, has obtained in Europe a 
greater share of attention than it really deserves), 
relying upon the natural strength of his mountains, 
had not yet made his submission. The rumours which 
we heard from thence were of the most contradictory 
nature ; and it seemed ns if A!)h llakr, which is the 
name of the present chief, Imd made up his mind to a 
d|j|e]rmtned resistance, having retired into his moun- 
taiii-fastiiesses, to the. great, di^ippointmcnt of the 
vizier, who repeatedly asked me and my companion, 
with great anxiety, what was to be done, and how 
it was possible for the cavab-y to attack the enemy 
in his mountainous retreat: for, whatever military 
strength the Kamiri may still ])ossess, it is almost 
solely to be looked for in their cavalry. The for- 
mer excellence of the Kanembii spearmen, resulting 

L a 
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from their enthusiastic devotion to their leadci’) has 
disappeared long ago, at least since the overthrow of 
the old dynasty ; and the vizier had to expect very 
little sympathy from this body, as most of them 
were decidedly favourable to the interest of his ad- 
versary, 'Abd e’ Kahmdn. As far as I had been able 
to learn the nature of those rocky mountains on my 
journey to Ydla, I could not but think that not only 
the cavalry of B6rnu, but even the Kdnembd spear- 
men, accustomed as they were to the level plains of 
their country, would be incapable of climbing those 
rocky cliffs. 

The whole country was enveloped in a thick fog 
when we started in the morning ; so that the passage 
of the kom^dugu, with its steep banks, caused a con- 
siderable crowding and pushing, which was far from 
agreeable. When we had got safely over, we had to 
pass a thick forest consisting of “bxto ” and “ kindin ” 
or taJha-trees; and on our left appeared the large 
walled place of A'fagd, a considerable town, but not 
so large as Dfkowa. After only a short interval, we 
saw another town on our right, called Kqd%e» the 
walls of which were in an advanced state of decay, 
but were at present adorned with living battlements 
of male and female spectators. 

Procel^g a short distance onward, we encamped 
at an early hour to the westward of another walled 
town, called Zdgoma.* The whole of this district, 
favoured as it is by nature, seems to have been once 
in very flourishing condition. It was, however. 
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rather odd that we should have encamped here, as 
the horses had to be led back to A'fag4 for water. 

I had scarcely pitched my tent, when that cruel 
minister of police, Lamino, a man whose character 
my friend HAj Edris used significantly to describe in 
the few words, “kdrgo dibbi, kindi dibbi” (bad in 
heart, and bad in deed), brought into my presence a 
famous cut-throat of the name of Barka-ngdlo, whose 
neck was secured in a large machine called “ bego,” 
consisting of two pieces of wood from four to five 
feet in length, and very heavy, so that every move- 
ment was accompanied with the greatest pain. Never- 
theless my mischievous friend persuaded himself that 
it would gratify me to see this miserable wretch fight 
with another culprit secured in the same manner, by 
giving to each of them a long whip of hippopotamus- 
hide, and forcing them by throats to flog each other. 
It was a horrible sight ; and I had great difliculty in 
convincing my cruel friend thrit such a scene was far 
from being agreeable to me. T n order to get rid of 
him, I pres^ted him with a quantity of cloves to 
give to MS’beloved 'Adisha, o£ whose culinary powers 
we had already bad several proofs. He was greatly 
pleased with my present ; and with an amorous smile 
he described to me how deeply he was in loVe with 
his darling, saying that he loved her, and siw loved 
him alsb : “ and,” added he in a very sentimentbi way, 

“ such'a itattiny love is the greatest bliss on earth." 
Europeans must hot fhhey thht there' is no Such feel- • 
ing amtmg these Afriofths as love, although it is not 
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SO ethereal as it sometimes seems to be with us. 

• Notwithstanding these amorous declarations, which 
sounded very ridiculous coming from such a, mass of 
flesh as he was, I was glad when he was gone. 

We were now approaching hostile territory, and in 
the evening a “gang<5ma,’' or proclamation accom- 
panied by beat of drum, was made throughout the 
whole encampment, to the effect that’ the train of 
camels and pack-oxen, which previously had greatly 
hemmed in the cavalry, should not start until after 
the former had moved on. Zdgoma is the farthest 
town of the B6rnu territory in this direction ; and 
the following day we encamped in a district of the 
name of Mdsa, close to a swamp, thickly covered 
with water-plants, principally the Pistia straiiotes. 
Several Shiiwa villages were lying about at short 
distances from each other. 

On the road we passed some cotton-plantations 
and stubble-fields. The chief agricultural produce 
of Mdsa consisted of “ sdbade,” the sweet sorghum 
or Sorghum saccharatum. This sort of grain I had 
not yet seen in the course , of my journey ; but in 
Dikowa my friend Maid Ibrdm had sent me a large 
quantity of it, in order that I might indulge in this 
African luxury. At that period* I was surprised 
at the great length of these stalks, some of which 
measured fourteen feet; but how astonished was I 
afterwards, when, in the course of my travels, in the 
•Jdxuriant^ valleys of Kdbbi I found specimens of 
t^ice that length ! This evening the vizier treated 
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US with the marrow of the “ sdbade,” which in snow- 
white pieces of about eight inches in length, were 
neatly j)laced upon a straw cover or “fdfe,” such as 
are used in the country. While indulging in this 
simple African dainty, our conversation, very natu- 
rally, turned upon the cultivation as well as the pre- 
paration of sugar, which is one of those articles of 
European industry that most excites the admiration 
of the natives of this country. But when they learn 
in what a lilthy manner it is refined, they become 
horrified, and hesitate whether they shall say farewell 
to this indulgence, or overcome the scruples and 
prejudices of their creed. 

Tlierc is no doubt that the “ siibade” would yield 
a rich produce of sugar; but it is not necessary to 
have recourse to this expedient, as the sugar- cane 
itself grows wild in several regions of Negroland, 
and we shall actually find a small plantation of it, 
and boiliTig-houses, on a small scale, carried on by a 
native in the ncighbourliooil ol' Sdkotu. Our conver- 
sation at these African with the vizier be- 

came sometimes so learned, that even rtoJemy with 
his “ Mandros oros ” was quoted. But, sad as it 
must seem to all wdio, like myself, delight in going 
back into remote antiquity, this famous mountain, 
which at the first sight seems to be an ancient 
membml of the Mtindarfi mountains, of some 1700 
years standing, appears to belong entirely to West- 
ern Africa. Our kind host always found great' 
delight in every kind of information ; it was only a 
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pil^ he was wanting in manly energy to barry out 
his good prqects. 

Monday, those regions through which an 

Docomber 8th. takes its march in these parts of the 

world, were it even their own country. We passed 
this morning some very extensive corn-fields, the 
crops of which were of the most luxuriant growth ; 
but notwithstanding the piteous clamours, and even 
the threats of the slaves who were watching on the 
highly-raised platforms in order to keep away the 
birds from the corn, the rich ears fell a prey to 
the hungry horsemen, for their own sustenance and 
that of their animals. These raised platforms are 
here called “ gdrgo ; ” and the ropes which were fas- 
tened between them and the trees were provided 
with small hollow gourds, “ kdre,” filled with stones, 
which, when set in motion, were intended to frighten 
away the birds. 

After a tolerable march, we took up our encamp- 
ment near the straggling hamlet Delh^, a locality 
touched at by Major Denham, on his unfortunate 
expedition to Mdndard, but placed by him much too 
far southward. 

All the cottages in these Shdwa villages have a 
conical roof rising to a great elevation, and tapering 
like a sugar-loaf, — the ' thatch being put on in a 
very irregular way, and fastened with ropesj though 
it is pleasantly and cheerfully adorned by the 
cUld^ribferS of the “sdgade” or “ kub^wa,” a species of 
the meUpepo (squash gourd), if not iden- 
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tical with it, the fruit of which, when boiled, has a 
very pleasant taete, and in some regions of Negroland, 
as far as Timbiiktu, forms the principal vegetable 
for seasoning food. 

The long duration of the rainy season here, as well 
as in A'damawa, renders sheds for the cattle neces- 
sary ; and these consist otshuts constructed similarly 
to the dwellings of man, but more spacious, with 
the exception that the walls consist merely of truhks 
of trees. The Shdwa of this village, as well as 
those of a neighbouring one, which after the name 
of a chief is called Hdj A'maka, belong to the tribe 
of the Bulgdvva, or 'Awisiya. The place where we 
encamped was full of brushwood ; and it took us a 
long time to pitch our tents. 

The variation of the tcmj)erature was so great, 
that I caught a severe cold ; it was therefore agree- 
able to me that we remained here the following 
day : for while, during the greatest lieat, at two 
o’clock, P.M., the thermometer in the ventilated tent 
showed often from 93“ to 90“ F., during the night it 
generally fell to between 50“ and 53'’. The viisier was 
kind enough, when I did not come to his soiree, to 
send one of his young slaves with a censer ; but I was 
so unfortunate as to excite the anger of the little 
tyrannical messenger, who wanted me to imitate 
their own custom, which,, is, to place the censer under 
their wide shirt, And, by drawing the opening close 
over the head, to concentrate the fumes arising fwjm 
the incense under their shirt, and receive it , into the 
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while I, thinking this rather too much, was 
satisfied with holding my face over it. 

Wednesday, made a short march in advance, and 

Dec. loth, transferred our encampment to Diggera, 
through a country where wilderness and cultivated 
ground alternated. Here we remained the five fol- 
lowing days ; and I had Siifficient leisure to regret 
that I was not better provided with books. Anxious 
to employ my time usefully, I began, with the as- 
sistance of two Mdndara, or rather WAndald slaves, 
to write down a vocabulary of the language of that 
country, which by the natives themselves is called 
“ A'ra-Wdndald,” as they call their country “Khakh- 
Wdndald,” or “ Khdkh-U'ndald.” 

The cold which we experienced during our stay here 
we considered very severe — at least from an African 
point of view and feeling ; for in Europe it would have 
been thought very moderate. Fortunately our en- 
campment was more comfortable than it had been at 
Delhd, and presdhted features of considerable interest ; 
for here we saw the’ first complete example of those 
shallow stagnant watercourses which are so highly cha- 
racteristic of the equatorial regions of this continent, 
and explain at the same time the conflicting statements 
with regard to the direction of so many watercourses 
in these regions. However, there are two different 
kinds of these shallow waters : first, such as are in im- 
mediate connection with larger rivers, and often i:un 
pamlld.tothem, and which most appropriately deseryo 
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to -be called backwater's ; and, secondly^ those which 
are quite independent, and * form a small water- 
system by themselves. To the latter kind seems to 
belong this swampy sheet of water, or “ngdljam,” 
of Dfggera, although I heard some Shiiwa affirm that 
it extended to the Tsdd. 

I first turned my steps eastward, where the en- 
campment extended to the very foot of the beautiful 
trees which, forming a rich border of the finest em- 
broidery from the hand of nature, girt the water. 
Most of them were either fig (sycamore) or tama- 
rind-trees. The aspect of the scenery was most 
interesting, and under almost every tamarind-tree 
a group of people was encamped. 

The cavity where this sheet of water had col- 
lected formed a very slight de])rcssion in the meadow- 
ground, it being almost flat ; the water, to all ap- 
pearance, had already deci’cased considerably, and 
only in a few places presented an open sheet, being in 
general closely overgrown with rank grass and tall 
reeds. I followed it to a considerable distance towards 
the N.JSf.W., till I W}is obliged by the thick covert to 
retrace my steps, and then turned westward. The 
far larger extension of the water during the rainy 
season was sufficiently indicated by the luxuriant 
growth of tjrees, I crossed it at a spot where it was 
n# 'Sa ^xtonsivO) ftfid found the bottom of it ex- 
tr^mely ifiuddyj which made the passage rather diffi- 
cult, though the water was only two and a half feet 
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de6pi The indented oatdines of its shores greatly 
diitihguished it from tSose more complete and regu* 
lar^shaped ngdljam^ which, in the course of time, I 
had an opportunity of visiting, not only in those ex- 
tensive plains between the river B^nuw6 and Shdri, 
but also in the regions of the middle course of the so- 
called Niger; for, in the quarters just mentioned, 
these shallow waters, or meadow- waters, often stretch 
out, in a straight or regularly-sweeping line, like arti- 
ficial canals, to an immense distance, — especially that 
most interesting^ sheet of water three days west of 
Timbfiktu, the “ A'raf-n-dman,” or R6s el md. 

Of quite a different nature is the character of the 
famous Bahar el Ghazdl, which joins the Tsdd on the 
north-eastern side, being a broad sandy valley girt 
by a rich border of vegetation. This peculiar valley, 
which it was not our destiny to become acquainted 
with by ocular inspection, formed the subject of con- 
versation with the vizier on Sunday evening; and a 
disputation arose, of so scientific a character that it 
might have silenced all those who scoff at the un- 
civilized state of the population of these regions. To 
be sure, the two principal persons in this conversation 
were Arabs ; but their forefathers had been settled in 
these regions for at least ten generations. 

Here in Diggera,' where we were only one good 
day’s maifch distant from the capital of l^dndaf d, our 
Mends were obliged to come to a decision upon the 
fiiiHire destination of the expedition. After the nisws 
•W-liioh hadi artived some days previously, that the 
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petty chief of Mindari, ^ose ancestor had once com- 
pletely defeafBda countless host of the Bdmu peo^e, 
had decided upon making resistance, they had been 
very silent and. dejected, and were therefore extremely 
delighted when at length, to-day, a servant of the 
obstinate vassal made his appearance with a present 
of ten beautiful female slaves, and the offer of com- 
plete submission. So at least we were told ; but the 
affair seemed very doubtful, and a native of Mdndard, 
or, as they say, A'r-Wdndald, afterwards assured me 
that his master, the powerful “ Tuksd” of Khakhdn- 
dala, had been so far from making his submission to 
the insolent “ Mdthakd” (by this name they call the 
Bdrnu people), that, on the contrary, he had treated 
them with contempt. Which of the two assertions 
was correct I do not know ; but it is probable that the 
chief of Mdndard thought it prudent to consent to 
some sort of compromise — perhaps tlirough the inter- 
mediation of 'Abd e’ Rahmdn, the sheikh’s brother. 

Whatever may have been the case, the vizier in- 
formed us in the evening, in a very cheerful manner, 
that the affair with Mdndard had taken the most 
favouralde turn, and that in consequence the sheikh, 
witl^ .a small p^irt of , the army, was to retrace 
his steps, while he. himself, with the far larger 
pQStion, wee to .undertake tm expedition into the 
Mdsgtt, (Country,: and. that we, of course, were to ac- 
company him, . Now wo were well , aware that the 
object of tJliis expedition was partly to slaves, 
and that, in our character as inesisengers of the 




BHdsh. governmenl, we ought to endeavour to keep 
aloof from anything connected with the infamous 
subject of slavery ; but as we could not hinder it if 
Tte kept back, and as by accompanying the expedition 
we might prevent a, deal of mischief, and. might like- 
wise have a fair opportunity of convincing ourselves 
whether what was related of the cruelty of the Moham- 
medans in these expeditions was true or exaggerated, 
we decided upon accompanying the vizier. At the 
same time it was of the utmost importance to visit that 
very region which was the object of the expedition, as 
it was the only way to decide upon the relation be- 
tween the central basin of the Tsdd and the great 
western river, with its eastern branch, while there 
was no possibility of visiting it by ourselves. We 
had already convinced ourselves that the country of 
the Miisgu is not, as Major Denham has represented 
it, a mountainous, inaccessible tract ; but we were 
puzzled at the number of watercourses of which our 
informants had spoken, and we could not have the 
least idea how fertile a country it was, and how far 
remote its inhabitants were from that state of bar- 
barism which had been imputed to them. We there- 
fore, although reluctantly, and not without scruple, 
at length determined upon accompanying the expe- 
dition ; and I hqpe tba|, every considerate peVson wjio 
takes, into account all the circumstances in which we 
we^e, placed, will approve pf p^r resolution , t 
T iniiiiigiiitn/' ' we proceeded onwards, enter- , 

jing nev regions never trodden by Euro- 
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pean foot. Our departure having been delayed in 
the morning, owing to the separating of tjie army, 
we started rather late,» leaving the sheikh, with the 
rest of the Kebti,” behind. The country at once 
presented a new and interesting feature. Already in 
B6mu a considerable proportion of our diet had con- 
sisted of native rice, and we had been rather astonished 
at its black colour and bad quality. We had heard 
that it grew wild in the southern provinces of the 
country ; but we had never yet seen it, and it was 
only this morning, after we had left Di'ggera and had 
traversed extensive stubble-fields of millet intermixed 
with beans, that we obtained a first view of a “ shin- 
kdfaratn,” or wild rice-field, in the midst of the forest. 
VYe were then no longer surprised at the quality of 
the rice brought to the market in Kiikawa being so 
bad, as we felt justified in presuming that the ele- 
phant would have sense enough to take the best for 
himself, and leave the rest for the people. As we 
proceeded we found the whole wilderness, although 
not thickly wooded, full of pools of water and dense 
rice-fields. 

The country to-day presented a truly tropical as- 
pect ; arid our encampment, lying near an extensive 
pond, or small lagoon, surrounded with a luxuriant 
grovvth of rice and a dense border of spreading trees, 
was so full of the ’Ibbtprints of the elephant, that 
scarcefy a level spot of two or three feet in dimeter 
could be found. This whs by no means pleasant, in 
our^^nt mode of living, os we were Without a 

YOU Itl. M 
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camp-stool, or anything to sit or lie upon ; for the 
argillacei^us soil is so excessively hard, that the bor- 
ders of these holes produced by the unwieldy foot of 
the elephant cause a great deal of pain to a person 
lying on the ground with nothing but a mat or carpet. 

The most essential instrument on this whole jour- 
ney was the “ 16 ,teram,” the digging-instrument (from 
“langin,” “I dig”), consisting of a large piece of 
wood about three feet long, Avith a heavy iron point ; 
for without the Mteram it would have been impossible 
to fix the ddteram (from “ dangin,” “ I fasten, stop ”), 
or the pole to which the horses are fastened during 
the night. In general, every horseman digs the hole 
in which the pole is fastened with his own spear ; but 
this soil was so hard that it was scarcely possible to 
make the smallest hole in it. Of course during the 
rainy season it .is just as soft and muddy as it is hard 
in the dry season, and scarcely passable in conse- 
quence. 

A giratfe was caught to-day. I had been of opinion 
that this timorous animal was not found in the thickly 
inhabited regions near the equator ; but I soon learned 
from experience that it is not at all rare in the wilder- 
nesses which alternate with the densely populated re- 
gions of these districts. The elephant, however, is the 
predominant animal of these quarters ; and the large 
market-place, Fatawel, which I have mentioned on 
my jo^ney to A'damdwa, apd the Logdn town J^na, 
or ra^r Jinna, seem to be of considerable import- 
ance, for their ivory^trade. 
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In the evening I had the misfortune to be stung 
by a scorpion, which had got into my bermis. As I 
had not noticed the animal in the dark, and thinking 
that it was nothing but one of the formidable black 
ants, the bite of which is very painful, I neglected the 
wound at first, so that the poison penetrated to the 
shoulder, and rendered my right arm useless for two 
days. 

Seeing that we were now entirely in the , 
hands of the vizier, my companion and I 
used to present ourselves at his tent every morning, 
and to ride for sonic time near him. I, however, 
soon found it pleasanter to keep more in the rear of 
the army, a little in advance of his female slaves ; 
and in the narrow paths in the midst of the forest, 
where the crowding became very disagreeable, I used 
to keep behind his lod-horsc.s. Of female slaves 
on horseback and led-horsos the vizier had witJi 
him the moderate number of eight of each kind, 
while the sheikh had twelve ; but this appeared to 
me a small number when 1 afterward.s saw the king 
of Baglrmi returning from the expedition with a string 
of forty-five mounted female partners. These black 
damsels were all clothed in Mdiitc woollen bemuses, 
with their faties completely veiled, and were closely 
watched'. 

To-day we had a inore complete specimen of that 
peculiar kind of shallow.water which I have moptioned 
above j and tbie army, tthile they were winding around 
it, on the fresh green meadow-lands, closely hemmed in 
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on their left by a grove of fine trees, presented a highly 
interesting scene. From thence, passing through a 
thick covert, we entered the beautiful open district of 
Woldje, which comprises several hamlets. Here I was 
amused at seeing the head man of a village successfully 
putting to flight, with a large branch of a tree, a troop 
of pilfering horsemen. A little beyond these hamlets 
the encampment was chosen, at some little distance 
from a very extensive “ ngdljam.” 

Our conversation with the vizier in the evening 
again took a geographical turn, owing to the presence 
of his spy or scout, who had just returned from de- 
livering his message to the Miisgu prihce A'dish^n. 
The vizier was as yet undecided in which direction to 
turn his steps ; and we heard a native chief, of the 
name of Puss, or Fuss, mentioned in a manner that 
assured us our friends were afraid to attack him. 
A'dish^n, the chief just mentioned, was in a certain 
degree subject to the rulers of B6rnu ; but it seemed 
rather an ironical assertion that this prince would 
be pleased with the arrival of the expedition. While 
describing his reception at the court of the chief, the 
scout indulged in a lively description of the customs 
prevalent among these people, whose chief had only 
outwardly adopted Isldm. His Majesty, he said, used 
to indulge in amorous intercourse with his female 
» slaves, of whom he had two hundred, before the eyes 
of his people ; an account whii^ was rather confirmed 
by Kash^lla Beldl, who had been his host several 
times. BeUl, who was a very jovial old fellow, also 
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stated that this little prince was not jealous of the 
favours bestowed by his female partners upon his 
guests ; but, on the contraiy, that he himself volun- 
tarily gave them up to them. Such a degrading cus- 
tom may indeed be followed by this petty chief, who 
has beti'ayed his country in order that, by the influence 
of his more powerful neighbours, he might rule over 
his countrj'’raen ; but we need not draw a conclu- 
sion from him as to the customs of the whole tribe, 
although, of course, they regard the relation of the 
sexes in a simpler point of view than we do. 

The country through which we passed, vriaav. 
on leaving our encampment in the morning, December lou., 
was most charming, and of a most expansive bound, 
and exactly suited for pastoral tribes like the Slniwa 
and Kulbe ; but traces of cultivation also, and even of 
cotton-fields, were not Avanting ; wliile further on, the 
dum-bnsh appeared, and avus after a Avliile succeeded 
by the tall fan-shaped dtim-palm itself, d’he country 
being open, and Avithout any obstruction A\diatever, 
the “kibu.” or army, marched in an extended line of 
battle, “bdta,” separated into groups of the most va- 
rietl description in attire and appearance : the heavy 
caAodry, clad in thick Avadded clothing, others in their 
coats of mail, Avith their tin helmets glittering in the 
sun, and mounted on large heavy chargers, which ap- 
peared almost oppife^ej^c^. the weight of their riders' 
and their own warlike a^outrernents ; the light Shdwa 
horsemen, elad only in a loose shirt, and mounted upon 
thbir weak unseemly nags ; the self-eonccited slaves, 
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decked out gaudily in red bermises or silken dresses 
of various colours; the Kdnembii spearmen, almost 
naked, with their large wooden shields, their half-torn 
aprons round their loins, their barbarous head-dresses, 
and their bundles of spears ; then, in the distance be- 
hind, the continuous train of camels and pack-oxen : 
all the people full of spirits, and in the expectation 
of rich booty, pressing onward to the unknown re- 
gions towards the south-east. 

It was an exalted feeling of unrestrained liberty 
which animated me while, mounted on my noble 
charger, I rode silently along at the side of this mot- 
ley host, contemplating now the fine, beautiful coun- 
try, now the rich scenes of human life, which were 
illumined by a bright morning sun. As yet no blood 
had been shed by this army, and neither misery, devas- 
tation, nor the horrors of people torn from their homes, 
cried out against it. Every one seemed to think only of 
sport and*amusement. Noav and then a stir would be 
raised in the whole army when a gazelle started forth 
from the thicket, endeavouring to escape from her 
pursuers, but soon found herself hemmed in on every 
side, while Shdwa horsemen and Kdnembii spearmen, 
each endeavouring to possess himself of the prize, cried 
out to his rivals in the pursuit, “ kdlle, kdlle!” “ leave 
off, leave off ! ” as if the prey was already his own, while 
pthers animated their companions by shouting out, 
gdne, gdne ! ” “ chase, chase 1” the sounds re-echoing 
from one troop to another ; or when a fat guinea-fowl, 
“ kdj V’ or a partridge, “ kwiye,” roused from its secure 
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covert, took to its wings, but, trying to fly over those 
■widely-scattered troops of hostile men, and frightened 
by their cries, was soon obliged to look for a moment’s 
respite, and, after a vain struggle, fell a prey to its 
pursuers, who often, while they laid hold of it, tore it 
actually into pieces. 

The wide open country seemed to invite the tra- 
veller into the lar distance ; but to-day our march was 
only of short duration, and before eight o’clock in 
tlie morning a new encampment, upon a fresh spot, 
was again springing up. This whole country is still 
included in the extensive district of Wolhje ; but the 
water, which w;is close to the side of the encampment, 
has the peculiar name of Kodasale. I’he whole of the 
inhabitants of the district belong to the Shiiwa tribe 
of the Benesd. To the cast of Kodasale lies the place 
Lawdri, towards the west Siiggcine, beyond U'lba, 
and south-west of the hitter MemC, and north-west 
Motnd. All the.'se villages are Inhabited by Shdwa 
and Kaniiri in common ; be^'ond is the wilderness 
or kaniga. 

J, too, had my little daily “ ndgona,’’ or' divan, in 
which Kashella Bi'Ilaina, my friend from A'darndwa, 
and Hdj Edn's, formed my principal courtiers, or “ ko- 
kanawa,” though occasionally other people attended. 
All these iieoplc 1 kept attached to me by presents of 
a few needles, with which they supplied their wants 
in the neighbourirtg vUlagos. Billafna informed me 
to-day that for three needles he Imd bought sufficient 
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provision 4)r his horse for one day ; for two he had 
bought a wooden bowl, or' “ biikaru and for six 
more a good supply of meat. . Thus this insignifi- 
cant production of European industry became of 
the highest value to me ; and it obtained still more 
value and importance, in the course of my journey 
to Bagirmi, when it constituted my only wealth, 
and in consequence procured me the noble title^of 
“ needle-prince,” “ malaribra.” 

We remained here the following day, as the army 
had to provide itself with corn, or rather Negro grain, 
as we were told that we should enter upon a wild un- 
cultivated tract, the border-region between the seats 
of the Mohammedans and those of the pagan tribes, 
which, as is generally the case in these parts of the 
world, has been reduced to desolation. 

i)ach of the surrounding villages had to send tAvo 
ox-loads of grain, which, however, did not benefit the 
army in general, but fell entirely to the share of the 
friends and followers of Lamino, the remainder of 
this immense host being thrown upon their own re- 
sources. All the grain was carried on asses. It 
was. in this encampment that the. vizier made a 
present to Mr. Overweg of a small lion. He had 
given him, on a former occasion^ a sfimmoli.” 
This is a very ferocious cat, of rather, rare occur- 
rence, which is said not only to attack gazelles, but 
y4ung (satUe or calves. It wasr a H^t brown 
the hind part, however, bfeiug black, and .had 
very pointed upright ears, “ sfimmoi” a circumstance 
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from which the nmne has been denved. The ears, more- 
over, are ornamented with a black stripe. A great 
many carious stories are related by the people with 
regard to the ferocity of this anirij^al, and from what 
we ourselves had an opportunity of observing, it 
seems to be a marvellous little creature : for, though 
still very young and small, it was nevertheless ex- 
tremely fierce, and was quite master of the young 
lion. Both animals were fed with boiled milk, of 
which they were very fond ; but the continual swing- 
ing motion which they had to endure on the back of 
the camels in the heat of the day, caused their death 
very soon. 

The crowding and thronging was ex- Sunday 
cessive when we started in order to pur- Docamber sut. 
sue our marcli. The wilderness at first was tolerably 
clear, being at times evidently a place of resort for 
numerous herds of elephants, as the quantity of 
diuig, and the uninterrupted tracks of deep footprints, 
which gave to the soil the appearance of a colossal 
chessboard, amply testified. After a march of about 
six miles the wilderness became more thickly over- 
grown, and presented a fine forest scenery ; but, as is 
gedirally the case on such warlike expeditions, there 
is no leisure to pay. attention to special phenomena, 
csp!Scially;.as the Bdrnu horses are in general very 
wild aiid vicious, and in the throng everybody was 
continually liable to come into coHfsion with his neigh- 
bour^a? wMch, might be a furious 

kicker; 
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• The general character of this jungle was this. 
The ground was covered with diim-bush, which 
formed a thick brushwood, and here and there 
with rank grass, while the forest in general con- 
sisted of middle-sized trees, chiefly mimosas and 
kdigos, though there were other specimens, espe- 
cially the kdkia-tree, which I had first seen on my 
journey from Gezawa to Eatsena, the trees of smaller 
size being separated into groups by large spreading 
specimens of the vegetable kingdom, mostly of the 
ficus kind; for monkey-bread trees seemed to be 
wanting entirely, and altogether I saw few speci- 
mens of this tree in the Miisgu country. Very 
remarkable nests of birds, suspended from the 
branches, were observed, not unlike a purse, with 
a long narrow neck hanging down and forming 
the entrance; or rather like a chemist’s retort sus- 
pended from the head, the shank being several inches 
long, and the whole beautifully fabricated with the 
most surprising skill. Of the skilful manufacturers 
of these fine dwellings we did not obtain a sight ; but 
probably it is a species of /oA’ia. In this thick 
covert, several young elephants were hunted down, 
and even the giraffe seemed frequent. 

The place which we chose for our encampment was 
adorned by numerous fan-palms, which, although in 
general identical with the species called Chamcerops 
hutnilis, nevertheless by their height appeared to be 
a distiup.t variety, and gave to the encampment a 
very picturesqite appearance. The forest was here so 
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dense, that only the spot where the vizier himself 
encamped together with his own followers was free 
from brushwood, while all the other people were 
first obliged to clear the ground with much trouble. 
This was the first day, since our setting out, that 
we made a tolerable march. The whole manner in 
which the expedition was conducted was an un- 
mistakable proof of an effeminate court, especially 
if we take into account the principle of carrying on 
war in these countries, where only sudden inroads can 
insure any great success. In the evening there ar- 
rived a small complimentary present from A'dlshdn, 
the tributary Miisgu chief, consisting of five hotses 
and twenty oxen. But while in this manner the 
more inlluontial men in the army were Veil supplied 
with food, the greater part Avcrc very badly off, and 
most of them were reduced to the core of the diim- 
busli or ngille, which by the Bornu people is face- 
tiously called “ kiiinbu billa.be,” “ the food of the 
country town.” But a good sportsman might have 
obtained better food for himself, and we even got a 
small ostrich-egg from the vizier. 

It was a great pity that avo had piirposely avoided 
the more frequented and general road, which passes 
by several settlements of the Fdlbe or Felldta, in 
order not to. give any trouble to the latter; for no 
doubt: i^hat track would have been far more interest- 
ing, as Wiidi from » natural point of view, as with 
regard to the political state of the country, as it 
would have given us the clearest insight into the way 
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in 4 vhich that enterprising and restless people is 
poshing on every day more and more, and strangling, 
as it were, the little kingdom of Mandard. 

Monday, Dense forest continued to prevail during 

December 22nd. fiyg miles of our march. It then 

cleared, and was succeeded by considerable fields of 
wild rice, most of which was burnt dpwn ; for, as I 
have repeatedly had occasion to mention, all thesfe 
wildernesses of Central Africa are set on fire after 
the rainy season. The whole ground in this district 
was one uninterrupted succession of holes made 
by the foot of the elephant, which obstructed the 
march of the . army very considerably, and was the 
reason of several horses being lamed. Sdlah, a 
younger brofher of the vizier, a very intelligent 
man, broke his arm. A herd of six elephants was 
in the neighbourhood, and after a great deal of 
confusion, one animal, which got between the horse- 
men, was killed. It is no wonder that these regions 
are so frequented by them, as they find here plenty 
of the choicest food. The jungles of wild rice were 
only interrupted . for a short time by a tract covered 
with dfim-bush. Water was plentiful, every now 
and then a considerable pond appearing, girt by 
beautifiil trees, and at present enlivened by groups 
of horsemen, who were watering their animals. 

After a march of about fifteen miles we encamped 
close to a larger sheet of water, which was full of 
fish ofi the species called “ b^geli,” and enabled us to 
give toi Qur food that day more variety, the forest, as 
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well as the water, contributing its share ; for, besides 
the fish, we had roast hatband elephant’s flesh, which 
was very palatable, and much like pork. 

Three heavy strokes upon the drum, Tuesday 
at the dawn of day, set our motley host i>ecember 23 rd. 
once more in motion. It was an important day, 
and many of the principal people had exchanged 
their common dress for a more splendid attire. We 
entered the Miisgu country, and at the same time 
came into contact with fragments of that nation, 
who, having spread from the far west over the 
one half of Africa, arc restlessly pushing forward 
and ovenvhelming the pagan tribes in the interior. 
These are the Fiilbc or Fellata, the most interest- 
ing of all African tribes, who, having been driven 
from ildrnu, have h(;re laid the foundation of a new 
empire. 

Twice on our mareli we Avere obliged to make a 
halt: the first time owing to the arrival of A'dislu'ii, 
the Miisgu chief, with a troop of naked horsemen 
mounted on a breed of small, un>ocnily, but sti’ong 
ponies, without sadflJes and bridles, and presenting 
altogether a most barbarous ami savage spectacle. 
The second halt wa.s caused by the ajipea ranee of a 
Piillo or Felhlta chief, with tAVO hundred horsemen of 
his nation, who, by their shirts and shawls, their sad- 
dles and bridles^ certainly claimed a higher degree of 
civilization, but who, nevertheless, were far from ex- 
hibiting a grand appearance. This chief was .an offi- 
cer of Khfirsu, the ruler of the toAvn or principality 
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of F4tte or P4tte, which we had left at a short dis- 
tance to the west. He cam® to join this expedition, 
th$ object of which was to weaken the Miisgu tribes, 
who, behind their natural defences of rivers and 
swamps, had hitherto been able to maintain their in- 
dependence. 

Of course, on this occasion the policy of these 
Fiilbe chiefs went hand in hand with that of the 
B6rnu people, although it is not a little remarkable, 
and serves to show the slight political unity existing 
between the integral parts of these empires, that 
while the governor of A'damdwa was at present on a 
hostile footing with the ruler of B6rnu, one of his 
vassals was allowed to enter into an alliance with the 
latter. 

After these interruptions we pursued our march, 
and reached, about half an hour before noon, the 
northernmost of the Miisgu villages, which is called 
Gdbari, surrounded by rich fields of native grain ; but 
everything presented a sad appearance of pillage and 
desolation. None of the inhabitants were to bejseen ; 
for, although subjects of A'dish^n, who enjoyed the 
friendship and protection of the rulers of Bdrnu, they 
had thought it more prudent to take care of their own 
safety by flight than to trust themselves to the dis- 
cretion of the undisciplined army of their friends and 
protectors. The preceding evening the order had 
been issued through the encampment that all the 
property in the villages of A'dish4n should be re- 
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spected, and nothing touched, from a cow to a fowl, 
grain only excepted, which was declared to be at Ihe 
disposal of everybody. 

It was rather remarkable that the greatest part of 
the crops were still standing, although Ave had been 
lingering so long on our road, and had given sufficient 
time to the peojile to secure them for themselves. All 
th^ grain consisted of the red species of holcus, called 
by the Bdrnu people “ngdberi kerne,” which grows here 
to the exclusion of the Avhitc species and that of millet. 
All the people of the army wei'e busy in threshing the 
grain which they had just gathered at the expense 
of their friends, and loading their horses with it. 
Even the fine nutritive grass from the borders of the 
sAvarnp, Avhicli, Avoven into long festoons, the natives 
had stored up in the trees as a provision against the 
dry season, Avas carried off, and, notAvithstanding 
the exjiress order to the contrary, many a goat, foAvl, 
and even article^, of furniture Avhich had been left 
behind by the natives, fell n {)i’oy to the greedy host. 

The spectacle of this pillage was the more sadden» 
ing, as tile village not only presented an appearance 
of comfort, but exhibited in a certain degree the 
industry of its inhajaitants. In general each court- 
yard contained a gvoup of from tlirce to six huts, 
according to the number of Avives of the oAvner. The 
AA^alls of the dAvellings, Avirhout .a single exception, 
Avere built of clay, which in the courtyards of the 
riohei* people even formed the building-material of the 
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gi^aticare, and at least as well ae in aiijc hpuse or 
village in Bdrnu, and far superior to the th^t^ing of 
t^ie Shiiwa. The roofs even exhibited,traces, of .va- 
rious styles, and perhaps a certain gradation, in the 
scale of society. ■ 

Almost every courtyard enclosed a shed,, besides 
the huts, and one granary built of clay 
and from twelve to fifteen feet high, 
with an arched roof, likeAvise of clay, 
there being an opening at the top, 
which was protected by a small cover 
of thatching, as the accompanying 
woodcut shows. The way in which 
the natives had stored up their supply 
of hay for the dry season was very remarkable, the 
rank grass being woven into festoons of about - fifteen 
fe§t in length, and hung up in the k<5rna-trees which 
adorned the fields. 

Having roved about at my leisure, I pursued my 
march, and, emerging from the corn-fields, entered 
upon open meadow-grounds, partly under Water, 
which spread out to a considerable extent, and which, 
with their fresh green turf, formed a beautiful contrast 
to the tall yellow crops which I had just left behind. 
Ascending a little, we kept straight towards a group 
of splendid trees whidh adorned the fields in front of 
another village. The village was called E6roin, and 
boldngod to a chief under the authority of AldishOn, 
while KadO, the residence of the latter, was only at a 
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short distance. In these fields the vizier had dis- 
mounted and chosen the place for the encampment ; 
and it was with a sad, sympathetic feeling that I wit- 
nessed the lopping of the rich branches of the fine 
trees, which were without doubt the most splendid 
specimens of the kardge-tree which I had seen in 
Negi'oland, not excepting those in the Marghi country. 
The largest among them measured not less than eighty 
feet in height, and the diameter of their crown could 
scarcely be less •, but the foliage of this ti’ee is by 
no means so dense and so regularly shaped as that 
of the fig or tamarind-tree. None of these fine 
trees, which had adorned the landscape, escaped de- 
struction, in order to provide fences for the larger 
tents ; but the few monkey-bread trees which here 
appeared, owing to the scanty foliage with which 
their gigantic branches were decked out, escaped 
unhurt. 

Here we remained the two following days, and the 
encampment became very confined, the more so as the 
ground was rather uneven. The delay could scarcely 
be defended in a sti'ategctical point of view, as it 
could not but serve to put all the neighbouring chiefs, 
who were hostile to A'dishthi, on their guard against 
any sudden inroad. But it was well that they did 
so, as by a sudden inroad the poor persecuted natives 
miglit have been totally annihilated. 

In. order to employ my leisure hours, I looked about 
for information respecting the country we had just 

von. in. N 
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«ititered, and was fortunate enough to collect some 
^valuable data," 

The Miisgu, or Miisekd, are a division of the great 
nation of the M4saf, which comprises the Kdtoko, or 
Mdkari, the people of Logdn, or Ldgone, the Min- 
dard, or U^r WdndaM, with the Gdmerghii, and the 
large tribe of the Bdtta, and probably even that of 
the Mbdna. Of these tribes the most intimately re- 
lated to the Miisgu are the people of Logdn, who, as 
we shall soon have occasion to show, are nothing but 
a section which has quite recently separated from 
the parent stock, and constituted itself as a distinct 
community, owing to its higher state of civilization. 


♦ I here give a list of the chief principalities and places of the 
Musgu country. First, at a short distance east from Kad^, the 
residence of A''dish6n, there is a place called Mdyum ; then a small 
place called Maga ; then Barka, at present deserted ; Mas^nafa, 
residence of the prince Asanafay, after whom the whole princi- 
pality is called; Marabna; I'ka; Bulno ; Makalne, probably 
originally the residence of a prince Akaln6, but at present the 
residence of the powerful chief Kabishm6 ; Surdn ; Mdzaga, the 
residence of a powerful chief who generally, after the name of 
the whole principality, is named Filss> but whose real name seems 
to be Ngoimdta ; Luggoy; Barea ; Bugunla, with a chief Hyydm ; 
Mbogtdm ; Boiboy ; Kubdsemi, wjth a prince Mdrgo 5 Katdn » 
Ngelmdng ; Morom, with a chief Saderdnza ; Bdllum ; Bdge ; 
Jdddalang ; Kdsway, which on our farther march we left a little 
to the east ; the principality Kakala ; Dwdn or Adwdn, towards 
the south-west; Gemdy, alarge place, south-east; Wdliya ; I>^hii60j 
A'udege *, Ags 4 . Some of these places are districts, which we 
i^att touch at in the course of the expedition ; the position of the 
I am not able to fix with certainty. 

%e'Ba^rmi people, even at the present day, call thc tffisgu 
bj^fee'naifie Mdsa Mfisekfi, 
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Amongst the various divisions of the K6toko, Ngdla 
and KMsem seem to be most nearly related to the 
Mdsgu. 

However insignificant the tribe of the Mfisgu may 
appear in the eyes of the European, the dialects of 
the various communities into which it is split, owing 
to the hostile manner in which they are opposed 
to one another, and their entire want of friendly 
intercourse, difler so much that, as I was assured, 
the people of Liiggoy have great difficulty in under- 
standing those of Wiiliya and D(immo. Unfortunately, 
1 had no opportunity of collecting specimens of the 
other dialects besides that spoken by the people of 
Liiggoy. Their principal “ siifi," or fetish, consists in 
a long spear-like pole, similar to that of the Marghi ; 
but nevertheless there seems to be a considerable dif- 
ference in their superstitious worship, for, while with 
the Marghi the pole appears to be rather a symbol 
than an image of the deity, and the real worship is 
attached to the sacred locality, wdth the Musgu tribes 
1 did not see a single specimen of a sacred grove. 
The Mfisgu call their fetish “ keie.” 

In the afternoon I attended some time at the 
vixier’s, and here made the acquaintance of an in- 
teresting and adventurous old man of the name of 
or J;^'^mma, who took the principi^ 
part: -in* the conversation. The history of this 
man. is -highly characteristic, as showing what a 
larg^ field, is, open to the ambition of enterprising 
Mohammedans in the , pagan states to the souths 

3 « 2 
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threatened with capital punishment by the old 
aheikh, that is to say, Mohammed el Amin el Kd- 
nemi, on account of his disobedience, this Shdwa 
chieftain -had fled to the pagans, and had there suc- 
ceeded in establishing gradually, by his own energy 
and mental superiority, a small principality ; but at 
present, for some reason or other, he had been ex- 
pelled and had recourse to the vizier of B6rnu for 
assistance to recover his former power. His great 
knowledge of the country and the different tribes 
which inhabited it, made him a welcome guest ; but 
as for himself, he did not succeed in his ambitious 
projects. In reference to my expedition to A'dam- 
dwa, I have already made use of the authority of this 
man, in giving an account of the route which connects 
the southernmost point on our expedition to Mdsgu 
with the places fixed by me along the river B6nuwd. 

The mallem was not very communicative ; and un- 
fortunately I had no handsome present to make him, 
or else I might have learned from him an immense 
deal with regard to the geography and character of 
these countries, which I have no doubt, not long 
hence, will become of considerable importance to 
Europeans. For while these regions, situated be- 
tween the rivers Bdnuwd and Shari, seem to be ex- 
tremely rich and fertile, and capable — on account of 
the. uniform level of their unbroken plains — of the 
bluest state of cultivation, they are the most acces- 
^^blf!., on account of the extensive water-communi- 
. which, rendered available by the application of 
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a very small degree of art and industry, will open 
an easy access into the heart of Central Africa. Of 
course, after the rainy season, when all these countless 
watercourses, which intersect the country in every di- 
rection, and without any api)arent inclination, inun- 
date the country, the climate in the plains cannot 
be very healthy ; but isolated mountains and hills 
are scattered by the hand of nature through these 
luxuriant plains, capable of affording more healthy 
localities for settlements. 

Owing to the presence of the adventurer just 
mentioned, the conversation that evening was very 
animated, till at length the coui’tiers, or “ kokan^wa,” 
withdi'ew behind the curtains of the vizier’s tent, in 
order to take a little rcfreshincnt. .1 then took my 
leave ; but 1 had only gone a short distance when I 
was called back, being informed that it would no 
doubt be interesting to me to witness an audience of 
A'dishen, the Miisgu chief, who was just about to pay 
his respects to the eoinmander-in-chief. 1 therefore 
returned to the vizier’s tcJit, where the courtiers had 
again taken their post, according to their rank and 
station, on each side of their leader. 

After a short time the Miisgu chicif arrived, ac. 
companied by his three brothers, mounted, as is 
their custom, upon horses without saddle or bridle. 
Great numbers of people had collected in front of the 
tent, and saluted him with scoffs and importunities j 
buttle pagto chief did not allow himself to be put out 
of cdnn^nance by the insolence of the slaves, but pre* 
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served his princely dignity. At length the curtains of 
the spacious tent were drawn back, and in came the 
native prince. He was of a short stout hgure, and 
rather mild, but not very prepossessing features, and 
apparently between fifty and sixty years of age. He 
wore a black tobe, but no trowsers, and was bare- 
headed. Kneeling on the ground, and clapping his 
hands, while he repeated the complimentary words, 
“Alla ngiibberu degd” (God give you long life) ! ac- 
cording to the custom of the “ kati gdtsin,” he took up 
sand and sprinkled it upon his head ; but as soon as 
he had gone through this form of abject submission, he 
assumed his character as a native chief. Thus, at once 
he complained of his western neighbours, the Fiilbe 
or Felldta, or, as the Miisgu people call them, Chdg- 
chogo ; for they, he said, had anticipated the vizier 
of Bdrnu, carrying oS cattle and other things from 
his territory. The B6rnu chief assured him that for 
the future he should not be exposed to such injus- 
tice, but that he was entirely under the protection 
of B6rnu. He then made a sign, and some parcels 
were opened, and A'dish^n was officially installed as 
a vassal and officer of Bdrnu. First, he was dressed 
in an elephant-shirt — the large black shirt from 
Ndfe, — over which a rich silk tobe was thrown, and 
over all an Egyptian shawl, while the self-conceited 
courtiers, in their proud consciousness of a higher 
f»t^ of civilization, treated him with eonteropt and 
Bcoxn. My cheerful old friend Kash^lla Bel^l, who 
hadA ckteked him out in this fine^r paid him the 
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usual compliments, exclaiming “ ngiibbera dega 
maina, ngiibberu degd maina,” maina being the title 
of the governor of a province. 

Thus this petty pagan chief had become, in an 
official style, a kind of officer of Bdrnu, and in this 
manner was alone capable of preserving bis unen- 
viable existence, at what sacrifices we shall soon 
see. The Miisgu nation is situated so unfavoura- 
bly, surrounded by enemies on all sides, that, even 
if they were linked together by the strictest unity, 
they would scarcely be able to preserve their in- 
dependence. How, then, should they be able to 
withstand their enemies, separated as they are into 
numerous petty dominions, and having no further 
object than to enslave and pillage their neighbours 
and kinsmen? Nothing but the number of swampy 
watercourses which intersect the counti'y in all di- 
rections, and during the great (!r part of the year 
render it impassable for hostile armies, while even 
during the remaining jjart the principal rivers afford 
natural lines of defence, behind which the inhabitants 
may seek refuge, can explain how the country is so 
well peopled as it is, although tlic intervening tracts 
have been already laid waste. 

Towards the north there are the Kanfiri, powerful 
by their- numerous cavalry and the advantage of 
firehtme ; towards the west and south-west the rest- 
le^ Fffiibe continually advancing ; towards the north- 
east the' p^ple of Logdn, originally their hear kins- 
men, bat at present opposed to them by dilFerenCfe 
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of religion; towards the east, the wild BAgrimma 
people, proud of their supposed preeminence in re- 
ligion, and eager for the profits of the slave-trade. 
All these people hunting them down from every 
quarter, and carrying away yearly hundreds, nay 
even thousands of slaves, must in the course of time 
exterminate this unfortunate tribe. 

To-day was Christmas-day ; and my companion and 
I, in conformity with a custom of oty* native town, 
tried in vain to procure some fish for a more luxu- 
rious entertainment in the evening. The meat of 
girafies, which formed the greatest of our African 
luxuries, was not to be obtained ; and as for elephant’s 
flesh, which we were able to get, although we both 
liked it, we had too sadly expei'ienced its bad effect 
upon the weak state of our bowels to try it again. 
Hence, in order to celebrate the evening, we were re- 
duced to coffee and milk, with which we regaled our- 
selves. 

We remained here the following day, under the 
pretext that the Ffilbe, who had joined us, had not 
yet had an audience; but although the effeminate 
courtiers were averse to any great exertion, the bulk 
of the army, who had neither pay, nor were allowed 
to plunder in order to obtain their necessary supplies, 
■were not very well pleased with this delay, and 
caused a great uproar while marching in battle-order 
before the tents of their chiefs, and giving vent to 
iheir feelings by shaking and beating their shields. 
On former expeditions the light troops of the Shfiwa 
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and K^nembd had always been allowed to march some 
distance in advance of the army in order to supply 
their wants ; but on this occasion a strict order had 
been issued that no one should go in advance. 

In the afternoon Mr. Overweg went to pay a visit 
to A'dish^n at his residence in Kad^ which was about 
half an hour’s march distant towards the south. jBe 
returned in the evening with a present of a goat, but 
did not seem to be greatly pleased with his excursion; 
and it could scarcely be otherwise, for while these 
pagans, who were obliged to disown all national feel- 
ing, could scarcely show themselves in their true 
character, and unreserved in tlieir national manners, 
in the presence of such an army, it could not but 
lower us in the eyes of our companions to have too 
many dealings with these pagans, as they were apt to 
confound us with them. To be regarded as a “ kerdi” 
my companion cared little about; but I was not much 
inclined to be identified as siieii, and it could cer- 
tainly reflect no lioiiour (;i) the character of our 
*/ 

mission. 
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THE CODNTKT OF THE SHALLOW RIVERS. — WATER-PARTING 
BETMTEEN THE RIVERS BiNUWE' AND SIiXbI. 

Frid«y, length we went onward to pursue our 

December 26tii. march, turning considerably out of our 
road towards the east, in order to avoid the resi- 
dence of A'dish^n, and to prevent its being pillaged. 
The army, proceeding in several large detachments, 
presented an interesting aspect. Here also green 
crops of the winter corn, or “ mdsakwd,” were still 
standing in the fields. Further on we came to open 
pasture-grounds, and after a march of about ten miles 
we reached-a village called B6go, where we encamped. 
All the inhabitants had made their escape, although 
their chief, whose name is Bakshdmi, was an ally, and 
friend of A'dish^n. The cottages were well built, but 
there was a great scarcity of trees. Amongst the 
furniture was a fishing-basket, or, as the Kaniiri call 
it, “kayanj” and some of them were filledwith dried 
paste of the red species of holcus, lyhich however 
people .were afraid to touch, lest it might be 
poisoned. . On a former expedition several people 
i^,,Jt)^n poisoned by a pot of honey which Imd 
behind, on purpose, by the natives in their 
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flight. Already on this day’s march we had observed, 
in the distance towards the west, an isolated rocky 
mount ; and here we saw it in more distinct outlines, 
while beyond, at a greater distance, the continuous 
mountain-chain of Mdndard became slightly visible. 

Our march at first led through a dense Saturday, 
forest, after which we emerged upon more I’oeember mb. 
open swampy meadow-lands covered with rank grass, 
and fuU of holes caused by the footprints of the ele- 
phant. Great quantities of Guinea fowl were caught. 
Only here and there an isolated mimosa interrupted 
the unbroken line of the savanna. 

It was after a march of six miles that we obtained 
a sight of the first deleb-palrn in the Miisgu country. 
Already repeatedly in the narrative of my travels I 
have called the attention of the reader to this beauti- 
ful fan-palm; but in all the localities where I had 
before observed it, it was rather isolated. Even in 
A'damdwa it is limited to peculiarly favoured locali- 
ties, while in some extensive provinces of that coun- 
try, such as Buban-jidda, it is Avanting entirely. But 
here we had reached the country where this beautiful 
and useful tree, probably only a variety of the famous 
Jiorasstts fialteUiformis, is the most common and 
predominant representative of the vegetable kingdom^ 
The Mikgu call it in their language “firay.” Piwto 
the Mi|s(gtt country it seems to spread in an alinbkt 
uninterrupted and unbroken line through the sbfith-' 
era provinces of Bagirmi and WadAy, as far is Kbr-t 
dof^, sending a few scouts and forerunners to adorn 
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the capital of Bagirrni and the watercourse of the 
Bat-hd. 

We chose our encampment in a village called 
Bdrea, consisting of scattered huts, and surrounded 
by rich stubble-fields, which were shaded by large 
wide-spreading karage trees, presenting a most cheer- 
ful and comfortable scene. But we soon became 
aware that the fertility and beauty of this district were 
due to the neighbourhood of a large sheet of water 
full of crocodiles and river horses or- “ngurdtu,” 
and enlivened even by a few small canoes. It had 
been indicated already on our march by the flight of 
numerous waterfowl passing over our heads. Beau- 
tiful as the country was, however, the place was de- 
serted, the inhabitants having given up their cheerful 
homes, and left the tombs of their worshipped an- 
cestors to the discretion of the hostile army, in order 
to seek safety in flight. The village is the I’esidcnce 
of a chieftain of the name of Musikko, who acknow- 
ledges Kdbishm^, the chief mentioned above, as his 
sovereign lord. 

In the afternoon I received a short visit from a 
rather shabby sort of man, the chief of a place called 
M<ideb4, but who was an object of interest to me, as 
he had been sent as a messenger to the prince of 
Mindard, and had just arrived in the encampment 
from the capital of that little country. Travelling at 
a comfortable rate, he had arrived in three days from 
Mord, sleeping the first night in the place called Md- 
kdshi, the second in Fdtte, the place above-mentioned, 
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and from thence to-day had reached this place ; but 
the whole journey, in an expeditious march, may 
easily be accomplished in two days. Difficult as it 
would be to me to impart to the reader the delight 
which I always felt in tracing my routes from one 
point to another, and joining two places with which 
I had become acquainted, by new itineraries, he may 
forgive me for sometimes troubling him with these 
geographical details. 

AVc did not spend our Sunday in a quiet 
contemplative maimer; but nevertheless we December 28tii. 
spent it worthily, employing it in a good day’s inarch, 
which opened out to us new and important features of 
the character of the* new region vve had just entered. 
Jt was a pity we Avere not allowed by circumstances 
to proccfid in our real character of peaceful travellers, 
anxious to befriend all the people ivith whom we 
came in contmh, instead of being obliged to join this 
host of merciless and sanguinary slave-hunters, Avho, 
regardless of the beauty of the country and the 
cheerful happiness of the nalii^'es, Avcfc only intent 
upon enriching themselves v/ith the sjioil of the in- 
habitants. 

.'\fter a march of a little less than five miles, wc 
emerged from the tliick forest, and entered upon 
stubble-fields with numerous groups of huts and 
wide-spreading trees, whose branches were all used 
for storing up the ranks of nutritious grass of these 
swampy grounds, for a supply in the dry season.. 
The country was pleasant in the extreme. Several 
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artificial ponds enlivened the hamlet, and called to 
mind similar scenes in my native country, except that 
ducks and geese were wanting. The only scenes of 
active Hfe which were at present to be seen were 
those of pillage and destruction. 

The architecture of the huts, and the whole ar- 
rangement of the yards, was very similar to that of 
the village we had first seen on entering the country. 
But the tops of the granaries in general were here 
provided with a sort of “ fennel,” covered in by a roof 
of straw. Broad well-trodden paths, lined by thick 
fences of a peculiar bush called “ mdgara ” in Kamiri, 
which I have mentioned in another locality*, were 
winding along through the fields in every direction. 
But there was one object which attracted my atten- 
tion in particular, as it testified to a certain degree of 
civilization, which might have shamed the proud Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants of these countries. For while 
the latter are extremely negligent in burying .their 
dead, leaving them without any sufficient protection 
against the wild beasts, so that most of them are de- 
voured in a few days by the hyaenas, here we had 
regular sepulchres, covered in with large well-rounded 
vaults, the tops of which were adorned by a couple of 

In the view of this scenery which the artist has made from 
my sketch, it has been thought fit not to represent the moment 
of destruction, but a preceding one of the quiet life of the natives; 
the approaching misfortune being only indicated by the column 
of smoke in the background. The man sitting on the sepulchre 
is meant to represent the first glimmer of Isldm brought to these 
by some wandering mallem. 
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beams cross4aid, or by an earthen nm. The same 
sort of worship as paid by these pagans to their an- 
cestors prevails in a great part of Africa, and how- 
ever greatly the peculiar customs attached to the mode 
of worship may vary, the principle is the same ; but I 
nowhere more regretted having no one at hand, to 
explain to me the customs of these people, than I 
did on this occasion. The urn most probably contains 
the head of the deceased ; but what is indicated by the 
cross-laid beams I cannot say. 

I Avas so absorbed in contemplating this interesting 
scene, that I entirely forgot my own personal safety ; 
for the vizier, without my becoming aAvare of it, had 
pursued the track on his powerful charger at an un- 
commonly (]uick rate, and Avas far in advance. Look- 
ing around me, 1 found only a small number of ShiiAva 
horsemen near me, and keeping close to them pursued 
the path ; but Avhen Ave emerged from the thick fo- 
rest, and entered another Avell-cultivated and thickly- 
peopled district, every trace of a trodden footpath 
ceased, and I became aware that I was entirely cut 
off from the main Wdy of the army. A scene of wild 
disorder here presented itself. Single horsemen were 
roving about to and fro between the fences of the 
villages ; here a poor native, pursued by sanguinary 
foes, running for his life in wild despair; there an- 
other dragged from Ilia place of refuge; while a third 
Avas observed in the thlek .cOvert of a ficus, and 
becatne a mark for numerous arrows and balls.. A 
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small troop of Shdwa horsemen were collected under 
the shade of a tree, trying to keep together a drove 
of cattle, which they had taken. In vain did I ad* 
dress Shiiwa and Kandri, anxiously inquiring what 
direction the commander-in-chief had taken ; nobody 
was able to give me any information with regard to 
his whereabouts. I therefore scoured the village in 
all directions, to see if I could find by myself the track 
of the army ; but the traces ran in every direction. 

Here I fell in with several troops of horsemen, in 
the same state of uncertainty as myself, and joined 
one of them, where there were some heavy cavalry ; 
neither the attendants of the vizier, nor the man who 
carried his carpet, could tell which direction he had 
taken. While anxiously looking about, I suddenly 
heard behind us the beating of a drum or “ gfinga,” 
and following the sound found a considerable num- 
ber of horsemen, of every description, collected on an 
open area ; and here I received the exciting news that 
the pagans had broken through the line of march at 
the weakest point, and that while the vizier had pur- 
sued his track, the rear had been dispersed. If these 
poor pagans, who certainly arc not wanting in 
courage, were led on by experienced chieftains, and 
waited for the proper opportunity, they would be 
able in these dense forests, where cavalry is scarcely 
of any use, to do an immense deal of damage to this 
cowardly host, and might easily disperse them alto- 
gether. But the principal reason of the weakness 
of these Miisgu tribes is, that they have only spears 
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and the “ g<Sliy<5,” and no arrows ; else they would cer- 
tainly be able to keep these troublesome neighbours at 
a respectful distance. Of what little use even the 
firelock is to the latter, I had ample opportunity of 
judging, several musketeers having come to me an- 
xiously entreating me to provide them with flints, 
as their own had been lost or had proved useless. 

At length the motley host moved on without order 
or array ; but their irresolution and fear, owing to a 
few pagans who were concealed in a thicket, were so 
great, that after a while wc retraced our steps. Hav- 
ing then taken a more easterly direction, we reached, 
through a thick forest, a largo swampy piece of water 
in low meadow-grounds, not less than a mile in 
breadth, covered with rank grass, the dry ground in 
some places intervening. Hero 1 found a considerable 
part of the cavalry, drawn up in a long line and water- 
ing their horses, and I learned that the encampment 
Avas near. It Avould have been very unsatisfactory 
to be exposed to a serious attack in the company of 
tlie disorderly host in Avhich 1 had lately found my- 
self 

Having watered my horse, 1 followed the deep 
sound of the big drum of the vizier, and found the 
body of the army a fcAV hundred yards from the 
eastern border of this ngaljam, in rich stubble-fields 
•shaded by beautiful trees; but as yet no tent was 
pitched, -and a great deal of anxiety prevailed, the 
first camels haying aiTived without their loads, wMch 
they had thrown off, their drivers having taken to 

von. lu. a 
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flight: but this circumstance ensured the safety of 
the greater part of the train, as the commander im- 
mediately despatched two officers with their squadrons 
to bring up the rear. To this circumstance we were 
indebted for the safety of our own camels, which bad 
been in imminent danger, the pagans baying collected 
again in the rear of the principal body of the army. 

The Bdrnu camels are half mehdra, and, while they 
surpass in strength the camels of the desert, possess 
a great deal of their swiftness. Not only does the 
camel which carries the war-drum always follow close 
behind the commander, at whatever rate he may pur- 
sue his march, but even his other camels generally 
keep at a very short distance, and the best camels of 
the courtiers follow close behind. 

The village we had just reached was named Kdkabl, 
and is one of the most considerable places in the 
Miisgu country. A large number of slaves had been 
caught this day ; and in the course of the evening, 
after some skirmishing, in which three B6rnu horse- 
men were killed, a great many more were brought in : 
altogether they were said to have taken one thousand, 
and there were certainly not less than five hundred. 
To our utmost horror, not less than one hundred and 
seventy full-grown men were mercilessly slaughtered 
in cold blood, the greater part of them being allowed 
to bleed to death, a leg having been severed from 
the body. Most of them were tall men, with not 
V^ry pleasing features. Their forehead, instead of 
shelving backwards, M'as generally very high, and 
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the line of the face straight ; but their thick eye- 
lashes, wide, open nostrils, thick lips, high cheek- 
bones, and coarse bushy hair, gave them a very wild 
appearance. The proportions of the legs, with the 
knee-bone bent inward, were particularly ugly ; and 
on the whole they were more bony than the Marghi. 
They were all of a dirty black colour, very far from 
that glossy lustre which is observed in other tribes. 
Most of them wore a short beard. The ears of several 
were adorned with small copper rings, while almost 
all of them wore round their necks a thick rope made 
of the diirh-bush or ngllle, coarsely twisted, as a sort 
of ornament. 

Soon after setting out from the place of MomUy, 
encampment, we hud to cross the ngMjam, nccembor 29th. 
which here also was thickly overgrown with rank grass, 
and the passage of which was very difficult, owing 
to the countless holes caused by the footprints of the 
elephant. then entered a dense forest, Avhere 1 

f-aw again, for tlie first time, my old Ilausa ac- 
quaintance, the kAkia, a middle-sized tree with large 
leaves and with a fruit of the size of an apple, which 
!it present was green, but even when ripe is not 
edible. This tree, in the course of the expedi- 
tion, I found to be very common in the wilds of this 
counfry. 

The unwarlike spirit of oUr large army became 
more apparent than ever by to-day’s proceedings: for 
a vigorous conam^der would certainly have acceler- 
ated his niarch through tliis forest, in order, to take 

o 2 
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tHe enemy unawares ; but long before noon a halt was 
ordered in the midst of the forest — certainly against 
the inclination of the majority. There was a great 
d^ of indecision ; and in truth there seemed to be 
many who wished rather that the enemy should have 
time to escape, than to incite him to make a desperate 
struggle for his safety. The neighbouring pond 
(where, 'on our arrival, a herdsman who had come to 
water his cattle had been slain), we were told, did 
not contain a sufficient supply of water for the wants 
of the whole army ; and when at length we had fairly 
dismounted, the rank grass being burnt down in order 
to clear the ground, and the fire being fed by a strong 
wind, a terrible conflagration ensued, which threw us 
into the greatest confusion, and obliged us to seek our 
safety in a hasty retreat. Nevertheless, after a great 
deal of hesitation, it was at length determined to en- 
camp here. There was no scarcity of water — for the 
pond proved to be very spacious and of great depth ; 
but the grass having been burned, the whole ground 
was covered with a layer of hot ashes, which blackened 
everything. 

By and by the camels arrived, the encampment 
was formed, and every one had given himself up to 
repose of mind and body, when suddenly the alarm- 
drums were beaten, and everybody hastened to arms, 
find mounted his horse. It seemed incredible that an 
pjieaxy whose movements were uncombined, and not 
diluted by any good leaders, should attack such an 
ar^y, of niore than 10,000 cavalry, and a still greater 
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number of foot, although I am persuaded that a re- 
solute attack of a few hundred brave men would have 
defeated the whole of this vain and cowardly host. 
The alarm, as was to be expected, proved unfounded; 
but it showed the small degree of confidence which 
the people had in their own strength. Three pagan 
women had been seen endeavouring to reach the 
water by stealth ; and this gave rise to the conclusion 
that the enemy was near, for the dense forest all 
around hemmed in the view entirely. 

When at length the encampment had resumed its 
former state of tranquillity, the prince A'dishdn, with 
a numerous suite of naked followers, came to my tent, 
and I requested him to enter ; there was, however, 
nothing attractive or interesting about him, and I was 
glad to get lid of him with a few presents. The 
dilference between the Marghi and Miisgu, notwith- 
standing the affinity indicated by their language and 
some of their manners, is indeed great, and is, as I 
have already intimated above,, rather to the disad- 
vantage of the latter, whose forms exhibit less of 
symmetry, and whose futures Have a very wild and 
savage appearance. Neither in these Miisgu cour- 
tiers, nor in the commiSn people^ db^d I observed any 
of those becoming ornaments, especially those iron 
arm-rings, which I, have mentioned in describing the 
Marghi. .. ^ 

A'dish4n had shaved' his head, in order to give to 
himself the appearance of a Mosiira^ and wore a tol^ j 
but of his companions, only onA had ' adopted tbie 
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f(>reign gament^ all the others having their loins 
girt with a leather apron. In order to keep them- 
selves on horseback, they have recourse to a most 
barbarous expedient. They make a broad open 
wound on the back of their small sturdy ponies, in 
order to keep their seat; and when they want to 
ride at full speed, they often scratch or cut their 
legs in order to glue themselves to the horse’s flanks 
by means of the blood which oozes from the wounds : 
for as I havS stated above, they have neither saddle, 
stirrups, nor bridle, and they use nothing but a sim- 
ple rope to guide their animals. They generally carry 
only one spear, but several “ g61iy<5 ”s or hand-bills, 
the latter being evidently their best weapon, not only 
in close fight, but even at a distance, as they are very 
expert in throwing this sharp and double-pointed iron 
sideways, and frequently inflict severe wounds on 
the legs of horses as well as of men. Some of their 
chiefs protect their persons with a strong doublet 
made of buflalo’s hide, with the hair inside.* 

Tuesday, day’s march which 

Dec. 30th, our expedition was to make towards the 
south, or rather south-east. For the first ten or 
eleven miles w? kept through dense forest, the thick 
covert of which rendered it difficult for us to make 
our way, while the restless and vicious Bhrnu horses, 
crowded together and hemmed in by the thicket, 


, j. .A chief dressed ip this manner is represented in Plate No. 
30 , 
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repeatedly came into most unpleasant collision ; and 
here again I was much indebted to my massive stir* 
rnps, which bravely kept their ground against bush 
and man. The whole forest consisted of middle-sized 
trees, the k6kia being predominant, while scarcely a 
single tree of larger size was to be seen. It seemed 
very natural that all the wild animals •Should flee 
before such a host of people ; but I was astonished 
ut the scarcity of ant-hills, notwithstanding the great 
degree of moisture which prevails in these extensive 
levels, and which is so favourable to the existence of 
this insect. 

Our march the whole morning had been straight 
for Dciwa, the village of the Tiifuri or Tuburi, a 
section of the great tribe of the Fari or Fall, of 
which 1 have spokem iti a former part of my narrative. 

There had been a great deal of discussion in the 
last day’s cou)icil as to the expediency of attacking 
this place, the subjection, or rather destruction of 
\vhich was of groat importance, not only to Mallem 
d> raina, but e\'cn to the Fiilbe settled in the eastern 
districts of A'damdwa in general. This party at 
last had gained the up[)er hand over the greater 
part of the cowardly Kauuri courtiers; but at pre- 
sent, when wo approached the seat of this tribe, 
who are well known to be warlike, and when the 
fjuestipn arose whether we should engage in battle 
with these people in three or four hours’ time, it 
became rather a serious aHair. When, therefoie, after 
a march of four hours we reached a beautilUi fVfeSh 
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meadow-water or “ ngdljam ” overgrown with rank 
giPass, surrounded by large spreading ngAbbore trees, 
which pleasantly diversified the monotonous forest, 
We made a halt, and while the horsemen watered their 
animals, an animated “ ndgona,” or council, was 
held in the shade of a beautiful fig-tree. Here it 
was decides that, at least to-day, we should not 
march against Ddwa and the Tiiburi, but were to 
change our course more to the eastward in the di- 
rection of JL)^mmo. It is probable that the vizier 
oil this occasion promised to his friends, that after 
he had taken up his head-quarters at D6ramo, and 
deposited safely, in the fortified encampment, the 
spoil that he had already made in slaves and cattle, 
he would march against Ddwa; but unfortunately, 
or rather luckily for the inhabitants, it was not our 
destiny to visit that interesting and important place, 
as I shall soon have occasion to mention. 

During our halt here I contemplated, with the most 
lively and intense interest, the rich and animated 
scene which presented itself before my eyes, — a mass 
of some thousand horsemen, dressed in the most va- 
ried manner and in the most glowing colours, with 
their spirited chargers of every size, description, and 
colour, crowded together along the green margin of a 
narrow sheet of water, skirted by a dense border of 
Mrge trees of the finest foliage. 

‘ After a halt of about a quarter of an hour we were 
{^in iti the sa'ddle, and pursued our march, but now 
in 'an entirely difierent direction, keeping almost due 
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east, and creasing the shallow watercourse, which 
stretched from north to south a little below our halt- 
ing-place, the place where we crossed it being quite 
dry and full of holes caused by the footsteps of the 
elephant. The wilderness for a while was clearer ; but 
after a march of about two miles we reached a very 
thick covert, where it was found necessary to send out 
scouts, in order to see if the enemy was lying in am- 
bush. It is a great pity that these poor natives do 
not know how to avail themselves, against their cruel 
and cowardly enemies, of the fastnesses with which 
nature has endowed these regions. Of course, these 
immense forests, which separate one principality, 
and I might say one village, from another, are them- 
selves a consequence of the want of intelligence and 
of the barbarous bliudne# of these pagan tribes, who, 
destitute of any common bond of national unity, live 
entirely separated from, and even carry on war 
against each other. 

Scarcely had wc made oursdves a path through the 
thicket, when we reached another meadow-water, 
which at present, however, looked rather like a 
bog, and offered some difficulties to the passage of 
the horses. Having then for some time kept upon 
dry ground, about noon we had to cross another 
swamp *, but beyond this the country became qpeni 

Having now reached the place of our destinati|pj 
the banners were unfolded, the drums beaten, ^d the 
gi;eater part of the «savalry hurried on ill advance ready 
for fightings or rather for pillage for m meiny was 
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to be seen. Immediately afterwards we reached the 
village oS D^mmo, and marched slowly along, looking 
out for the best place for encamping. Numerous 
del4b-palms became visible behind the shady acacias, 
when suddenly we obtained sight of a broad shal- 
low watercourse, larger than any we had yet seen 
in this country — more than two miles in width, with 
a considerable sheet of open water, where two pagan 
canoes were seen moving about. 

Greatly interested in the scene, we closely ap- 
proached the edge of the water, which seemed to 
be of considerable depth, although a number of hun- 
gry Kdnembii had passed the first open sheet, and 
were fishing in its more shallow part, which divided 
the open water into two branches. From beyond the 
opposite shore a whole foUst of del4b-palras were 
towering over the other vegetation of lower growth, 
as if enticing us to come and enjoy their picturesque 
shade. The direction of the watercourse at this spot 
was from S. W. to N.E. ; and, according to the una- 
nimous Statement of those who had any knowledge of 
these regions, it joins the Serb^wuel, that is to say 
the upper course of the river or “ 4r4 ” of Logdn. 

Here we stood awhile, and looked with longing 
eyes towards the opposite shore ; it was a most in- 
teresting and peculiar scenery, highly characteristic 
^ q^^ese level, equatorial regions of Africa. What an 
el^necus idea had been entertained of these regions 
, in former rimdb l Instead of the massive Mountain- 
range of the Moon, we had discovered only a few 
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isolated mounts^ instead of a drydesdlate plateau, 
we had found wide and extremely fertile plains, less 
than one thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
intersected by innumerable broad watercourses with 
scarcely any inclination. Only towards the south- 
east, at the distance of about sixteen miles, the low 
rocky mount of the Tiiburi was seen. 

But not less interesting than the scenery of the 
landscape was the aspect of the host of our com- 
panions^ who were here crowded together at the 
border of the water. Only very few of them had 
penetrated as far before ; and they looked with curi- 
osity and astonishment upon this landscape, while 
most of them were, rather disappointed that the water 
prevented them from pursuing the poor pagans, the 
full-grown amongst whom, with few exceptions, had 
just had time to escape. But a considerable number 
of female slaves and young cliildrcn were captured; 
for the men did not take to tlight till they became 
aware, from the thick clouds of dust which were 
raised by the army, that it was not one of the small 
expeditions which they were accustomed to resist, 
that was coming to attack them. Besides the spoil 
in humattt beings, a considerable number of colts and 
cattle w^re brought. to. : 

Having indulged, to. the aspect, of this rich scene^ 
which formed such a Contrast to the monotonous neigto 
bourhood of Khkawa, we retraced our steps, in order 
to circamp at some distance from the water, which of 
courn gives life td millions of mosquitoes, and en>. 
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cam|>ed amongst the smouldering ruins bl‘ the huts. 
The whole village, which only a few moments before 
had been the abode of comfort and happiness, was 
destroyed by fire and made desolate. Slaughtered 
inen, with their limbs severed from their bodies, were 
lying about in all directions, and made the passer-by 
shudder with horror. Such is the course of human 
affairs in these regions ! Small troops of light cavalry 
tried to pursue the enemy ; and there was some fight- 
ing in the course of the afternoon, when a few men 
of the Bdrnu army were killed. 

Wednesday, remained here this and the following 

December 31st. (j^y, it being the intention of the B6rnu 

people, according to their own statement, to reduce 
this country to subjection ; and I deeply regretted that 
the circumstances under which we visited this region 
did not allow me to collect all the information I 
wished. But roving about the encampment, I en- 
deavoured to pick up what I could. 

All the huts had clay walls, which were from 
fbur to’ six inches thick, and had resisted the con- 
flagration, the roofs, consisting of beams and reed, 
having fallen in. The diameter of the huts varied 
from eight to twelve feet. Each hut contained 
a large jar for holding water, and some had a pe- 
culiar fire-place, inclosed by separate walls, and 
not unlike an oven ; but, although in general the 
arrangement of the huts was comfortable, I found 
the dwellings in other villages of this country far 
superior, nor did I observe here such large court- 
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yards as I had seen elsewhere. In the centre of the 
village there were sotne extensive tanks, or pools of 
water, which seemed to be made by the hand of 
man. 

The whole encampment, or “ ngaufate,” was sur- 
rounded with a strong fence of thorny bushes, rather 
for the purpose of preventing the slaves from es- 
caping, than to defend the encampment agains^an 
enemy. Having wandered about amidst this scene 
of destruction, I went in the afternoon to the border 
of the “ ngaljam,” which was enlivened by horses and 
cattle grazing, and people quietly reclining here and 
there or bathing in the water.* 1 then wandered 
along the bank to sonm distance, whcr^ the sheet of 
open water on this side was entirely interrupted, while 
on the other shore a considerable strip of water 
stretched out before the view. 

Here, in Hdmrao, the year 1852 opened to mo, in 
the course of which I at that time entertained a hope 
of returning homewards, not fancying that I was to 
remain three years more in these barbarous countries, 
amidst constantly varying impressions of discovery, 
of disappointment, of friendly and hostile treatment, 
and under all sorts of affliction, distress, and, sickness^ 

Our ttay here was varied by a feAV interesting 
incidep^ one of which I will relate. The intriguing 
Shuwa chief Mallom J^mma, whose ambitious designs 


* It was iftat ' J made aketch from which the artist 

has taken the iutercstbg flew of this locality. 
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did not allow him any rest, had not only persuaded the 
head man of Ddmmo, who had made his escape, but 
even the chief of the nearest village on the other side 
of the, ngdljam, to make his subjection publicly, and 
to seek the protection of Bdrnu. They were therefore 
introduced this day into the ndgona or council, and 
threw dust upon their heads. But when they had* 
to ijonfirm their subjection by an oath, the pagan 
prince of D4mmo indeed took an oath, raising a hand- 
ful of earth, and allowing it to glide through his 
fingers, but the chief from the other side of the 
ngdijam refused to take the oath, under the pre- 
text that this earth was not fit for his vow, not being 
his own soil ^ he said he must first bring a handful 
of earth from his own country. An oath taken upon 
earth that belonged to their native soil was also 
common among the ancients. 

Both chiefs had made their appearance in their 
native attire, that is to say, quite naked with the ex- 
ception of a narrow leather strip round their loins ; 
and it caused great merriment to the courtiers, 
that when, in consequence of their subjection, they 
were oflScially dressed in black tobes as a sort of in- 
vestiture, the chief of D^mrao drew his shirt over his 
head, reckless whether the lower parts were covered 
or not. In order to amuse the assemblage, they also 
blew their little horn, an instrument which every 
Mtisgu grandee carries with him, and which bears a 
great resemblance to a bugle ; but in this accomplish- 
ment a priest who accompanied them was more clever 
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than themsdvefl, prodacing melodious and sonorous 
sounds from thi# simple and uncouth instrument. 

This was the first and only time that I becwne 
aware that these psgan tribes had separate p^ests ; 
and I felt greatly, disappointed that I did not come into 
closer contact with them, nor was able to learn from 
other people what Were their peculiar duties. But, 
in general, I think I am not mistaken in supposing 
that the sacerdotal functions with these tribes of the 
interior are less developed than those on the coast ; 
for as yet I had seen very little of real fetishism. In 
general the oflice of priest seems to be connected with 
that of chief. 

This man also received a shirt as a present; but 
it was only a white one of inferior quality, and I do 
not think he kept it very long after he had left the 
assemblage of these civilized people. 

As the price of the benevolent reception which the 
prince of D(^mmo had experienced, he, as is generally 
the case in these distracted communities, betrayed the 
interests of his countrymen, promising that he would 
lead the army to a large walled town (so, at least, he 
Avas undej;stood to say), where they were to find plenty 
of booty and spoil. Accordingly an expedition on a 
large sc^, which was to be led by the vizier in jper- 
son, was for the next day. 

HSiying;, remained’ quiet for some hours 
in the morning, probably to make the 
neighbouring chieftains behove that we had no in- 
tention of moving, we suddenly set out, with almost 
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the whole of the cavalry and a portion of the Kdnembii 
spearmen, led on by our new ally the chief of D6mmo, 
who, mounted on a little pony, clad in his new black 
garm|pt, presented a very awkward and ridiculous 
appearance. 

The first village which we reached, after about an 
hour’s march through a clear forest, was quite de- 
serted ; and it was but natural that all the people 
around should be upon their guard. The landscape 
was exceedingly beautiful, richly irrigated and finely 
wooded, while, to our great astonishment, the ground 
was so carefully cultivated that even manure had 
been put upon the fields in a regular jtnanner, being 
spread over the ground to a great extent — the first ex- 
ample of such careful tillage that I had as yet observed 
in Central Africa, both among Mohammedans and 
pagans. The inhabitants had had so much leisure to 
make their escape, that they had left very little be- 
hind to satisfy the greediness of the enemy ; and wo 
therefore continued our march without delay, in a 
north-easterly direction. This whole fertile district 
bears the name of Wiiliya ; but I di.d not learn the 
peculiar name of this village. 

After a march of about four miles, we crossed 
another watercourse, at present only from ten to 
fifteen inches deep, and surrounded by beautiful pas- 
ture-grounds, which during part of the year are in- 
undated, and must then present the appeara.nce of an 
extensive lake. This fresh green basin was adorned 
all around by luxuriant fig and “ kardge” trees, and 
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slender detached diini-palTus towered picturesquely 
above the green foliage,' but no del6b-palins were to 
be seen.. Then followed another village, likewise de- 
serted by its unfortunate inhabitants, and then again 
open meadow-lands, intersected by a narrow channel- 
like watercourse, in a direction from S.W. to N.E. 

The watercourse was from sixty to seventy yards 
broad, and inclosed so regularly between its banks, 
which were about ten feet high, that it had quite the 
appearance of an artificial canal, — a peculiarity which 
in the course of time I frequently observed, not only 
here, but also in the similar watercourses along the 
Niger. At the point where we crossed it, the sheet 
ol' water was entirely broken by a small sandbank, so 
that we went over without wetting our feet. How- 
ever, I conjectured that this was an artificial dyke 
(brown up by the persecuted natives, in order to 
k(!op open an easy connection with the I’ivcr, on ’which 
alone their safety depended. Without any delay the 
expedition pushed on, in the hope of overtaking the 
fugitives before they had cn>.ssctl the river ; for here we 
were quite close to the western shore of the river of 
f.ogdxi, which is generally, but erroneously, called 
Shari, while this name, which belongs to .the language 
of the K<5tok<5, and means “ river” in general, applies 
more properly to the larger eastern branch below Kle- 
sern, whidk is inhabited by Kdtokd, and to the united 
stream lower down below the junction of the two 
branches, tn tltis place the river, or “ erti,” is called 
Serb^wuet, I think, in the Musgu language; higher 
VOL. m. p 
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uj), where we shall make its acqu^tance in the 
course of our further researches, it is called Bd- 
Gun and Ba-Bay, “ bd” being the general name for 
river in the language of Bagirmi and the native tribes 
of the S6m-ray, as well as in the language of the 
Handing or Mandingoes. 

After a short time we stood on the banks of the 
stream. It was a considerable river even at the 
present moment, although it was greatly below its 
highest level, and probably represented the mean 
depth of the whole year. At present it was about 
four hundred yards wide, and so deep that six Shiiwa 
horsemen, who, in their eager desire for spoil, liad 
ventured to enter it, were carried away by tlie 
stream, and fell an easy prey to about a dozen cou- 
rageous pagans, who, in a couple of canoes, were 
gliding up and down the river to see what they 
could lay their hands upon. They felt that we were 
unable to follow them, without canoes, although for 
any active body of men it would have been an easy 
affair to construct a few rafts for crossing over, there 
being a plentiful supply of timber. 

The banks of the river ,on this side were at present 
about twenty-five feet high. The opposite shore 
was not so steep, and from its rich vegetation had a 
very inviting appearance ; but I was glad, for the sake 
of the poor natives, that we were unable to reach it, and 
I think even our friend the Hdj Beshir looked at this 
interesting landscape rather with a degree of scientific 
interest than with anger and disappointment. Un- 
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fortunately, on this occasion I had not taken my tele- 
scope with me, but I was so fortunate as still to get a 
sight of this river a little lower down. 

Having stood here for a few minutes on the 
steep bank, looking down into the stream, which 
rolled unceasingly along, cutting off our further 
progress, we turned our horses’ heads in the direc- 
tion from which we had come, while our friends 
endeavoured to soothe their disappointment by 
saying, that if the pagans had escaped from their 
hands, they would certainly not fi^ to fall into the 
power of their enemies, viz. the pagans who lived on 
the other side of the river under the protection of 
Bugi'rmi. 

We thus turned our backs upon the river, my 
Kuropean companion and I greatly satisfied with our 
day’s work, which had afforded us a sight of this fine 
stream, but our companions, in sullen silence and 
disappointment, on account of the expected spoil 
having escaped from their han<ls. Indeed, where they 
had expected to find that “ El Dorado,” that walled 
town full of male and female slaves, I never suc- 
cc(3ded in ascertaining. The whole day’s spoil was 
limited to a handful of slaves — unfortunate creatures 
whom sickness or ill-advised courage prevented from 
leaving their native villages, — besides a couple of 
cattle, a few goats, fowls^ and a little corn, but prin- 
cipally ^rottndnuts, Of which large quantities were 
carried off by the hungry Kjlnembti spearmen. 

The whole army was in such a mood as to be glad 
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to find any object on which to vent its anger ; and 
such a one soon presented itself, for when wc 
again reached that channel-like watercourse which I 
have mentioned above, and were watering our 
horses, four natives were seen, who, evidently con- 
fiding in their courage and their skill in swimming, 
had here taken refuge in the deepest part -of the 
water, in order to give information to their country- 
men of the retreat of the enemy. As soon as our 
friends caught sight of this little troop of heroes, they 
determined to s^rifice them to their vengeance. 
With this vimv, the whole of the cavalry arranged 
themselves in close lines on each side of the water. 
But the task was not so easy as it appeared at 
first; and all the firing of the bad marksmen was 
in vain, the Miisgu diving with remarkable agility. 
When the vizier saw that in this way these heroe.s 
. could not be overpowered, he ordered some Kanerabii 
to enter the Avater ; and a very singular kind of com- 
bat arose, the like of which I had never seen before, 
and which required an immense deal of energy, for, 
while these people had to sustain themselves above 
the water with the help of their feet, they had at 
the same time to jump up, throw the spear, and 
parry the thrusts of their adversaries. The poor 
Miisgu people, on their side, were not only fighting 
for their lives, but even, as it were, for their na- 
tional honour. They were of large and muscular 
frame, . sipgle-handed far superior to the Kdnembii; 
blit at length, after a protracted struggle, the su- 
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perior numbers of the Kdnembii got the upper hand, 
and the corpses of three of the Miisgu were seen 
swimming on the surface of the water. But the 
fourth and last appeared to be invincible, and the 
Kdnembii, who had lost two of their companions, 
gave him up in despair. 

After this inglorious victory we pursued our march 
homewards, keeping a little more to the north than 
when we came. This part of the country exhibited 
the same fertile and pleasant character as that we 
had seen before. It was densely inhabited and well 
(iidtivated, even tobacco being grown to a great ex- 
tent. As for the villages themselves, they afforded 
the same appearance of comfort and cheerfulness which 
we had observed in the others. But all these abodes 
of Iminan happiness were destroyed by fire. 

After having accomplished these great deeds, we 
returned to our encampment. Here we remained 
during the two following days, while the most im- 
portant business was transacted. This was the par- 
tition of the slaves who had been takfm during the 
cx]»edilion; and the proceeding was accompanied by 
tlie most heai'trending scenes, caused by the number 
of young children, and even irdauts, Avho were to bo 
distributed, many of these poor creatures being mer- 
cilessly torn away from their mothers, never to see 
them agaiin. There weix* scarcely any full-grown 
men. 

More interesting to ioe than this horrible affair 
was the sending of a messenger to Kiikawa; and it 
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was doubly so on account of the roundabout way 
which this man had to pursue, the track by which we 
had come being at present greatly infested by the 
desperate pagans, who veiy recently had massacred 
a whole troop of horse and foot who had come 
from Kiikawa, with the exception of one, who had 
succeeded in making his escape. The messengers, 
therefore, who were now sent, were obliged to take 
the road leading past the villages of the Fiilbe, going 
fron» D^mmo to Kdfta, the place mentioned in the 
preceding volume, and from thence to B6go, whence 
they were to follow the general track, which I have 
described on a former occasion. An escort of fifteen 
Kamiri and two Ffilbe accompanied the two messen- 
gers, as their first day’s march was very dangerous. 

For the last few days there had been a great talk of 
an expedition, on a large scale, against the Tiiburi, 
whither it was said we were to transfer the whole 
encampment ; and I and my companion already anti- 
cipated a great deal of delight, as the isolated rocky 
mount which we had seen on the day of our arrival 
seemed to be well worthy of notice. But, as I have 
already stated, the B6rnu people were greatly afraid 
of this place, the real reason probably , being, that 
they apprehended the pagans might retire upon the 
top of the mountain, and, having abundance of 
water in the neighbourhood, ofier a successful resist- 
ance, although we were told that, on a former occa- 
sion, a single kash^lla, 'All Fugomdmi, had extended 
his expedition as far as that place. 
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The Flilbe, by whom Hiis free pagan communitjr 
was regarded with great hatred, urged the expedition 
with the greatest energy; but the cunning vizier 
pretended afterwards, in a conversation which he 
had with Overweg and me, that it was purposely, 
from motives of policy, that he did not accede to 
this scheme, as he did not want to exterminate% 
this tribe, being unwilling to pull down with his own 
hands this last barrier to the restless spirit of con- 
quest which the Fiilbe or Felldta displayed. The 
usurper 'Abd e’ Rahmdn, evidently from a motive of 
ambition, in order to be enabled to say that he had 
penetrated further than his late rival the vizier, whom 
he had successfully crushed, in the beginning of the 
rainy season of 1854 [)ushed on into the very country 
of the Tiiburi,' and thus enabled Dr. Vogel to lay 
down that most interesting point by astronomical 
observation, although the great lahe which my friend 
thought to find there was apparently nothing but a 
widening of that stagnant watercourse which forms 
tlie north-eastei'a branch of tlic Jienuwe, namely 
the inAyo Ifebbi, and was laid down by me in the 
map of Central Africa, which f sent hoine from 
Kiika wa- 
it was at a very early hour on xMonday 
morning, a little, after midnight, when the 
guide Ola the expedition cAme to my tent, and, while I 
was just dreamipg of the rocky mountain of tbe Tii- 
buri, whispered in my, ear that a distant expedition 
was to bo undertaken that very day, but not in.to the 
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counipy of the Tdbuii, and that the baggage was to re- 
main here. Although I should rather have preferred 
visiting the latter tract, situated at> the north-eastern 
branch of the basin of the Niger, I nevertheless was 
determined not to let any opportunity pass by of ex- 
^tending my geographical knowledge as much ns pos- 
sible, and therefore ordered my horse to be saddled. 
Mr. Overweg meanwhile, when he heard that the vizier 
was not to lead the expedition in person, but that the 
young Bd-Bakr, son of the sheikh, was to take the 
command, remained behind ; and as I had no mounted 
servant, and could not expect that a man on foot 
would accompany me to a great dfstance, I was 
obliged to go quite alone. 

Meanwhile the bugles of Bii-Bakr called the war- 
riors together with a soft, subdued sound, in order 
not to allow treachery to spread the news of their 
plan beforehand. Having passed with some difficulty 
the narrow gate of the stockade, the expeditionary 
army formed outside, when we pushed on in a north- 
easterly direction. But nature has provided so well 
for the defence of these poor pagans,' that they are 
not easily taken by surprise. 

We succeeded, with the dawn of day, in passing the 
first bfoad sheet of water of the wide “ ngdljam ” of 
Wfiliya, but found great difficulty in passing another 
water with a deep, argillaceous soil of so boggy a 
nature that several of the homes fell, even those 
whose riders had dismounted; and I felt not a 
little anxiety .on account of my own restless and 
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fiery horse, which was snorting like a hippopotamus. 
At length we left also this morass behind us, and 
indulged in the hope of having overcome every difii- 
culty, when suddenly we had before us another and 
far deeper water, which delayed us for a long time. 
But bad as was our situation whilst we were thus 
sticking fast in the mud, I could scarcely help laugh«^ 
ing heartily, as this very delay enabled the poor 
pagans to escape with their wives and property to a 
place of safety. As for most of the horses, the water 
went over thein backs, while I on my stately charger 
had the water three inches above my knee. A cou- 
rageous enemy, led on by a clever commander, might 
at this moment have easily captured most of the 
horses, and put all the host to flight. 

At length, after two hours’ exertion, Ave emerged 
from this broad sheet of water, which, when full, must 
present the appearance of an extensive central lake 
three or four miles in breadth, and many more in 
length, and now entered upon green pasture-ground, 
Avhich, however, during the highest state of the inun- 
dation is itself under Avater. Here the army divided 
into throe bodies, and pushed on vigorously, although 
a great many had retraced their steps upon seeing 
the deep Avater. 

Proceeding in this way, we reached the first hamlets, 
ind here formed a regular line of battle, while the 
greater piiyt of the army rushed on in advance, at the 
sound of -the drum and the horns of th^'kash4ilas, 
to see if there was anything left * for them ; but 
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all the inhabitants had made ther escape. Another 
delay occurred owing to one of the. followers of Bd- 
felling into a ditch or hollow twelve feet in de^^ 
and the same in breadth, from which he was extricated 
>vith some difficulty, while the horse died' on the spot. 
But there was plenty of leisure, the pagans having 
long ago had sufficient time to make their escape be- 
yond the river. If those simple people had followed 
the same stratagem which the B6mu people employ 
against the Tawdrek, digging a quantity of holes and 
covering them over with bushes, they might have 
done a great deal of mischief to the cavalry. 

This whole tract of country still belongs to the 
extensive district of Wdliya; but the villages have 
. separate names, which, owing to the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances under which I visited the country, I was 
not able to learn. Having passed a considerable vil- 
lage, we reached, a little before eleven o’clock, the 
furthermost line which the waters of the river Serbd- 
wuel attain during its highest state of inundation, 
while when they recede they leave extensive ponds of 
stagnant water behind, which nourish a rich supply 
of the most succulent herbage. The shore was here 
about eight feet high, while at the other point, where 
we ha^ visited the river a few days previously, it was 
not so well marked. Of course, where the inner 
shore consists of steeper banks, so that the river docs 
not rise over the higher level to a considerable height, 

* the outwdiSl shore cannot be marked so distinctly. 

About thirteen hundred yards beyond this grassy 
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outward shore we reached the inner bank of the river, 
which consisted of sand, and was here only ten feet 
high. The river at present was confined to this bank, 
running at this spot from S. 25“ E. ; but a little lower 
down it changed its direction', running W, by N. 
Higher up, the opposite shore was richly overgrown 
Avith trees, among which del6b- and diim-palms were 
conspicuous ; but no villages were to be seen, although 
a place named Kdr is said to lie on the eastern shore. 
The reason we had directed our march to this point 
seemed to be, that the river is here rather broad, being 
about eight hundred yards across, and forming a 
large sandbank, so that my friends had entertained 
the hope that they would bo enabled to ford it, which 
in some years, when the rains have not been very 
considerable, may be possible at this season, and 
even this year might probably be effected in tAVO 
months’ time. But at present this was not the case, 
and the rapacious Shiiwa Arabs Avei’c liurrying about 
in despair, to and fro, between the island and the 
Avestern shore. 

I too took the direction of the island, as the most 
intoi’esting point, although I became aware that it was 
not possible to penetrate further on. The first branch 
of the river on, this side of the island, which A^as the 
broader of the two, was not more than from eighteen 
to nineteen inches deep, and could not but become 
dry in a short time, whfn the island, or rather sand* 
bank, shouldToarm the kiiee of the bend of the river; 
but the eastern branch, though apparently only about 
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120 or 180 yards broad, seemed to be of considerable 
depth, running along with a strong cUrreht, and my 
bid friend Abii Ddiid, one of the principal Shiiwa 
chiefs, whom I encountered at the southern point of 
the sandbank, with a sad countenance, indicated the 
whole nature of this stream with the laconic and sig- 
nificant expressioif, “ydkul”(it eats), — that is to 
say, it is not fordable. 

It would have been the more dangerous to attempt 
to force the passage, as the opposite shore, which was 
so near, and only four feet high, was occupied by a 
number of stalwart pagans, who mocked at our inabi- 
lity to cross the river, and seemed to be quite ready to 
receive in a satisfactory manner anybody who should 
make the attempt. It would have been easy to 
have blown away these people, and.thus to clear the 
place of descent; but for such an undertaking my 
friends had not suflicient courage or energy. I did 
not see a single Kamiri on the island, but only Shiiwa, 
who always expose themselves to the greatest risk, 
and push on the furthest. The pagans had not only 
occupied the opposite bank, but even kept afloat four 
canoes at some distance above the island, in order to 
run down, with the assistance of the current, any one 
who should dare to cross the river. Three of these 
canoes were small ; but the fourth was of a larger 
size, and manned by ten Miisgu. 

These canoes were the only craft visible on the 
nver, and probably constituted the whole naval force 
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of these pagans. Of course in a country politically 
rent into so many petty principalities, where every 
little community, as in ancient times in Latium and 
Greece, forms a separate little state in oppositibn 
to its neighbours, no considerable intercourse is pos- 
sible, and those natural highroads with which nature 
has provided these countries, and the immense field 
tliercfore which is open in these regions to human 
industry and activity, must remain unproductive 
under such circumstances ; but it will be turned to 
account as soon as the restless spirit of the European 
shall bring these countries within the sphere of his 
activity. This period must come. Indeed I am 
persuaded that in less than fifty years Eui’opean 
boats will keep up a regular annual intercourse be- 
tween the great basin of the Tsad and the Bay of 
Biyufra. 

An almost uninterrupted comjuunication lias been 
opened by hJature herself ; for, from the mouth of the 
Kwara to the confluence of the river Bduuwe ^vith the 
niiiyo Kebbi, there is a natural passage navigable with- 
out further obstruction for boats ofabqiut four feet in 
depth, and the mayo Kebbi itself, in its present shallow 
state, seems to be navigable for canoes, or flat-bot- 
tomed boats like those of the natives, which I have no 
doubt may, during the highest state of the inundation, 
go as far as DAwa in the Tfibiiri country, where Dr. 
Vogel was struck . by , that largo sheet of water which 
to him seemed to.be an independent central lake, but 
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which is in reality nothing but a widening of the 
-Upper part of the m^yo K4bbi. 

: It is very probable that from this place there may 
be? some other shallow watercourse, proceeding to 
join the large ngdljam of Ddmmo, so that there 
would exist a real bifurcation between the basin 
of the Niger and that of the Tsdd. But even if 
this should not be the case, the breadth of the 
water-parting between these two basins at the ut- 
most cannot exceed twenty miles, consisting of an 
entirely level flat, and probably of alluvial soil, while 
the granitic region attached to that isolated rocky 
mountain which I have mentioned above may, most 
probably, be turned without diflSiculty. The level of 
the Tsdd and that of the river B4nuAv6 near G4we, 
where it is joined by the mdyo Kdbbi, seem to be al- 
most identical ; at least, according to all appearance, 
the B^nuwe at the place mentioned is not more than 
850 or 900 feet above the level of the sea. All this 
bounty of nature will, I trust, one day be turned to 
account, though many changes must take place in this 
country before, a regular and peaceful intercourse can 
be established. The veiy scenes which I witnessed 
are an unmistakable proof of the misery into which 
these regions arc plunged. 

But, as I have carried away the reader’s attention 
from the thread of the narrative, so I myself had 
almost forgotten where I was, and it required an 
admonition from my friend Abd Dddd to induce me 
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to look after my own safety ; for already the greater 
part of the Shiiwa had returned to the western shore, 
and threatened to leave us alone, and it did not 
seem very agreeable to ■'be taken in the rear by the 
pagans, and perhaps even to be cut off by the boats. 
I therefore returned to the western shore, where the 
army was scattered about, not knowing what to do, 
being rather disinclined to retrace their steps with- 
out having enriched themselves with booty of some 
kind. 

E ollowing then the course of the river, I witnessed 
an interesting and animated scene, — a dozen coura- 
geous natives occupying a small elevated island, with 
steep banks, separated from the shore’by a narrow but 
deep channel, setting at defiance a countless host of 
enemies, many of whom were armed with firearms. 
But African muskets are not exactly like Mini<i rifles, 
and a musketeer very often misses his aim at a dis- 
tance of thirty or forty yards. It was astonishing to 
sec that none of this small baud of heroes was wounded, 
notwithstanding the repeated fix'iiig of a number 
of Kanuri people. Kither the balls missed their aim 
entirely, or else, striking upon the shields of these 
poor pagans, which consisted of nothing but wicker- 
work, were unable to pierce this slight defence ; for 
not only was the powder of a bad (Quality, making a 
great deal of noise without possessing any strength, 
but ovefi the balls were of extremely light , weight, 
consisting, of pewter, as is generally the case here. 
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However, it was not prudent for ine to witness this 
scene (which was so little flattering to my friends) for 
too long a time ; for when they saw that I had ray 
gun with me, they called upon me urgently to fire 
at these scofiers, and when I refused to do so, re- 
proached me in terms which very often fell to my 
lot — “*Abd el Kerim fdida ns6 bdgo,” meaning that 
I was a useless sort of person. 

It is a remarkable fact that in almost the whole of 
the Miisgu country, except near a few isolated granite 
mountains, .there is not a single stone, else it would 
have been almost more profitable to have thrown 
stones at these people, than to fire at them with the 
pewter balls. With regard to those peculiar shields 
of wickerwork with which these courageous Miisgu 
people managed to protect themselves so adroitly, I 
had afterwards an opportunity of examining them, and 
found them to be about sixteen inches broad at the 
top, twenty-two at the bottom, and about forty in 
length, but hollow. The material consists of the same 
kind of reed with which their huts are thatched. 

About noon the army began 'its march home- 
w;ards. Certainly it was not overburdened with spoil ; 
for scarcely fifteen slaves had been taken, mostly de- 
crepit old women, who either could not or would not 
leave their comfortable cottages. The anger and dis- 
appointment of the army was vented u^n the habi- 
tations of these people; and all the cheerful dwellings 
which we passed were destroyed by fire. This cer- 
tainly was a heavy loss to the inhabitants, not so 
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much on account of the huts, which they might 
easily rebuild, as on account of the granaries, the 
grain having been harvested some time previously ; 
and, as far as I became aware, there being no sub- 
terranean magazines or catamores, as I had observed 
with the Marghi, and the fugitives in the hurry 
of their escape most probably having only been 
able to save a small portion of their store. In esti- 
mating, therefore, the miseries of these slave-hunts, 
we ought not only to take into account the pri- 
soners led into slavery, and the full-grown men who 
are slaughtered, but also the famine and distress 
consequent upon these expeditions, although nature 
has provided this peculiar tribe with innumerable 
shallow watercour.ses swarming with lish, which must 
tend greatly to alleviate their sulferings under such 
circumstances. 

The forest intei'vening between these vill.ages con- 
sisted almost exclusively of “ kindin” or talha-trees, 
which were just in flower, diffusing a very pleasant 
fragrance, while here and tlnjre they were over- 
shadowed by isolated diitn-palms. As for dele b-palms, 
1 did not observe a single .specimen in the whole of 
this district ; but beyond the river to the south-east, 
as I have mentioned above, 1 had seen several in the 
distance. 

After a march of four hours, wo again reached the 
broad ngdljara of D^mrao, but at a different point 
from where we had crossed it in the morning 
with so much delay. It seemed almost providential 
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that we had not taken this route in the morning, as 
the poor Mdsga people would have had less time to 
make their escape. Leaving the main body of the 
cavalry behind me, I pursued my march towards my 
homely tent without delay ; for having been on 
horseback for more than twelve hours without any- 
thing to eat, I was quite ready for some repose and 
refreshment. But it took me full an hour and a half 
to cross this peculiar basin, which at present was dry 
in most places, and overgrown with tall rank grass, 
but swampy in some parts, and intersected by holes 
paused by the footprints of the elephant. A mile 
further along the north-western border of this swamp 
brought me to my tent, and to the several dishes 
which awaited me ; and this was one of those rare 
occasions, during my travels in Negroland, on which 
I dined with a truly European appetite. 

The vizier was very gracious, and praised my 
courage in having accompanied this distant expedi- 
tion quite by myself ; but the Kaniiri, who had taken 
part in it, detracted from my praise, using the very 
terms which I have mentioned above— fdida nsd 
b^o.” Indeed this became one of my nicknames 
during my stay in Bdrnu, and was the reason why I 
was less popular with most of the people than ray 
companion. It is very natural that the motto “ afi 
fdida nsd” (“of what use is he?”) should be the 
guiding principle, not only of Europeans, but barba- 
rians and semi-barbarians. 

The following day we remained on the same spot. 
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probably for no other purpose than to give some re- 
pose to the people who had accompanied the expedi- 
tion the preceding day ; and the vizier, who was fully 
aware of my ardent desire to push further south- 
ward, at least as far as the equator, took occasion to 
make merry at my expense, and, to the great horror 
of the effeminate courtiers, suddenly proclaimed that 
it was his firm intention to lead the expedition into 
those unknown regions in the interior. At times, in- 
deed, he could be exceedingly amiable ; and he was 
clever enough to conceive how Europeans could be 
induced to undertake such hazardous journeys, al- 
though he was scarcely able to appreciate the amount 
of courage which such an undertaking is able to in- 
spire. He had often spoken with me concerning my 
project of pushing on towards the east coast; and he 
thought tliat a troop of ten Europeans would be able 
to accomplish it, although lie anticipated great ob- 
structions from the quantity of watercourses in those 
ecpiatorial regions, and there can be no doubt that 
this would be one of the greatest obstacles to such an 
undertaking. 

In order to console me, and soothe iny disappoint- 
ment on finding that this was to be the furthest point 
of the expedition, and that wo should retrace our 
steps from hence without even visiting the country 
of the Tfiburi, he ordered Mallem Jymma to be 
called, in order to inform me how far the enterprising 
Pdllo conqueror Biiba had penetrated beyond Biiban- 
jidda ;but he found that I was already fully acquainted 
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•with this fact from other sources. The very interest- 
ing route of the mallem Jymma from D^mmo, by 
the village of the Tiiburi to Ldka and Ldme, I have 
already communicated on a former occasion.* It 
is to be hoped that these regions will soon become 
better known, when English steamers shall go an- 
nually up the river B^nuw^ and enable travellers to 
start afresh from thence for those inland regions. 

I will here only observe with what exactitude I have laid 
down, on my map which was published by Mr. Petermann, the 
district of the Tuburi, which exactly corresponds with the lati- 
tude ascertained by Dr. Vogel. As to the longitude assigned by 
me to this place, it is dependent on the meridian of Kukawa. 
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This was the day when we were to hid 
J'arewell to all projects of penetrating fur- 
ther towards the south or south-east. It was rather 
remarkable, that early in the morning, at the very 
moment when the drum was beating, the moon was 
eelipse<l ; but our coinmander-in-ehief was too much 
euUghtened to be fright''ued at such a phenomenon, 
like the Athenian general Ix'fore Syracuse. lie re- 
quested Mr. Ov"rw(;g to ex-plain it to him; but 
otherwise he was not miuh coiu'cnicd about it. 

We this time kept a litth, mori; towards the east 
than on our outward march, approaching closer to 
the river of I.og/m. Only a sliort tract of clear 
foi’est separated the cultivated grounds of lAimmo 
jVom another village,, wiiere, iu'side'^ Negro eorn, wc 
found tobacco and eottoti In friendly community 
on the same ffu.'e.e. (jf ground. Wa bad already 
seen much cultival ion of t<»l>aeco in this country, and 
were impressed with t!ie opinion, how^ever strange it 
may seem, that it was an indigenous plant, and not 
introduced at a recent period ; we had moreover 
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been informed that not only the men, but even the 
women in this country, are passionately fond of 
smoking. But as for cotton, we had not yet seen 
any in the whole tract of the Miisgu country which 
we had travelled over ; and its appearance here seemed 
to be a step in advance towards civilization, caused, 
probably, by the influence of the neighbouring town 
of Log6n. 

After a short interruption, there followed another 
village, which was succeeded by forest, and then 
another swamp, at present dry, and overgrown with 
tall rank grass, but difiicult to pass on account of 
innumerable holes. Shortly afterwards the country 
on our right assumed an open and very pleasant ap- 
pearance, a river with a clear sheet of water, but 
apparently without a current, winding through it in 
tortuous meanderings, and closely approaching the 
higher ground along which the numerous host was 
pursuing its march. The slope was adorned with 
wild fig-trees and acacias, which were overshadowed 
by two fine del^b-palrns. This open country was suc- 
ceeded by the well-cultivated and shaded fields, which 
lay stretched out between the scattered courtyards 
of another village ; and here we encamped, my com- 
panion and I pitching our tents near a beautiful sort 
of fig-tree, of the species called “ bdure ” by the 
Hdusa, and “ kago ” by the Kamiri, or at least the 
Mdnga. 

The whole village was deserted ; only a few neglected 
members of the poultry tribe were running about. 
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endeavouring to escape from the hands of their greedy 
pursuers. 

It Avas a very hot day, the hottest we had on this 
expedition, the thermometer at half-past one in the 
afternoon indicating 100° in the cool shade of our fine 
fig-tree. 

The encampment was cheerful and pleasant; but 
in the evening a frightful alarm arose — the rumour 
being sjircad that the pagans Avere attacking the 
“ ngiiufate,” — the great drum of the commander-in- 
chief keeping up a tremendous din, and all the people 
hurrying along in every direction. Tlie alarm was 
so great that my companion gave up his tent, and 
j'etreated Avith his people to that of the vizier ; and 
I found myself obliged to allow my two servants 
to follow him also, .^s for myself, T remained Avherc 
I Avas, for 1 felt little inclination to have iny tent 
once more plujulcrcd, as Jiad been the case on our 
expedition to hb'aieui. It sooti proAxd to be nothing 
hut a false alarm. 

In these predatory incursions, the rapacious 
.■sliinva .sutler the greatest loss, as it is they Avho 
always pusli on furthest, and run the greatest risk ; 
but, on the other haiul, they also suecee<l in carry- 
ing olf secretly a groat d<.'al of spoil to their native 
villages AVithout its becoming subject to the general 
partition. jSlonc of them have firelocks, being only 
armed Avith missiles usually consisting of one large 
spear, or kasfikka, and foi.u’ small javelins, or bdllem ; 
very fuAV of them have shields. 
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Thursday. country through which we passed 

January 8th. extremely fertile and beautiful, the 
scenery during the first part of our march preserving 
in general the same features which it exhibited on 
the preceding day. We ourselves kept along the 
high ground, at the foot of which a clear open sheet 
of water was meandering along, while beyond, to- 
wards the east, an unbounded grassy plain stretched 
out, with a scanty growth of trees in the back-ground, 
and only broken towards the south-east by a low 
chain of hills, as represented in the plate opposite. At 
the distance of a mile we reached some hamlets where 
diim- and deleb-palms were grouped together in a re- 
markable manner, starting forth from, and illuminated 
by the sea of flames which was devouring the village, 
the whole forming a very picturesque spectacle. 

Further on we made a halt on the slope of the 
rising ground, the various troops, distinguished by 
the diversity of colours of their dresses, grouping 
themselves around some buildings which were almost 
consumed by the flames, while I found leisure to 
sketch the fertile country before us. The people them- 
selves were struck with its beauty ; and when wc con- 
tinued our march, I took an opportunity to enter into 
a conversation with our friend the vizier, with regard 
to the policy which they pursued with these people, 
and the way in which they desolated these regions ; 
and I asked him whether they would not act more 
prudently in allowing the natives to cultivate their 
fertile ipountry in tranquillity, only levying a con- 
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remained on our left. The whole country was ex- 
tremely well cultivated, and densely inhabited, village 
succeeding village, while large trees, mostly of the 
ng^bbore and kardge kind, enveloped the whole in 
the finest vegetation. Some of the huts were distin- 
guished by a natural ornamental net-work or cover- 
ing, formed by that kind of Cucurhitacea which I 
have mentioned before as named “sdgade” by the 
natives, and which is probably identical with the 
species called Melopepo. The aspect of the country 
was the more pleasing, and left the impression of a 
certain degree of industry, owing to the tobacco-plants 
just standing in flower. 

Amidst such scenery, we took up our encamp- 
ment at an early hour in the morning, a beautifully- 
winding watercourse, which was bordered by a 
fine grassy slope about twenty feet high, closely ap- 
proaching on our right. The watercourse was about 
sixty yards broad, but of considerable depth, at least 
in this place, and full of clear fresh water, which 
was gently gliding along, and disappeared further 
down in the plain. Here I lay down for an hour in 
the cool shade of a large kardge-tree, and allowed 
myself to be carried away by the recollections caused 
by the ever-varying impressions of such a wandering 
life, which repays the traveller fully for all the hard- 
ships and privations which he has to endure, and 
endows him with renewed energy to encounter fresh 
dangers. 

I ha^ve before observed what trouble the hard allu- 
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vial soil caused us in pitching our tents ; but here the 
argillaceous soil was succeeded by loose sand, which 
forms the border of the river. The light troops, soon 
after our arrival to-day, had dispersed in all directions, 
and brought a considerable quantity of cattle from the 
neighbouring villages ; the cattle, however, hereabouts 
are only of middle size, and the cows yield little milk, 
and that of very poor quality. 

It seems remarkable that the Miisgu, as well as the 
jVIarghi, and several divisions of the kindred Kdtokd, 
call the cattle, by a name which closely approaches 
that given to it by the Hausa people, while the B4tta 
call it by a name which is certainly derived from the 
Fulfulde, or the language of the Fiilbc. Such lin* 
guifetic relations are in‘t without interest, as they 
atfojxl some little insight into the history of the civi- 
lization of tliese regions. 

A little vai'ioty was giv'ou to the monotonous pro- 
ceedings of our rather inglorious expedition, by the 
Tact of one of the Shuwa, who was supposed to 
hav(i been killed a few days {)reviou.s]y, being found 
under a tree in the forest, se'verely wounded but still 
alive after having nndergone great hardsliips and 
jirlvations. 

The whole district in which wc had been January oih. 
roving about since the oOtli December belongs to 
"'.VAiliya, which is decidedly one of the most fertile 
and best-irrigated regions in the world. 

A desolate border-district, consisting at times of 
green swampy ground uprooted by the footprints of 
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the elephant, and on this account affording a very 
difficult passage for cavalry, at others of dense forest, 
the one following the other in rapid succession, 
separated Wiiliya from another principality of the 
name of Bdrea, and inhabited by a tribe of the 
Musgu of the name of A'bare. It was characteristic 
of the little peaceful intercourse which exists among 
these various petty tribes, that the A'bare did not 
seem to have had the slightest information of the ap- 
proach of the expedition, till we suddenly came upon 
them through the dense forest, so that they had 
scarcely time to escape with their families from the 
village, and endeavour to hide themselves in the dense 
covert of the forest towards the east. They were 
pursued and overpowered, after a short resistance, by 
the continually increasing numbers of the enemy; and 
the booty of that day, chiefly in cattle, was rather 
considerable. Slaves were also brought in in con- 
siderable numbers, principally young boys and girls. 
The distance of the field of battle spared us the sight 
of the slaughter of the full-grown men. 

We chose our camping-ground on the stubble-fields 
between the straggling groups of the village, which 
were beautifully adorned by some fine specimens 
of the del4b-palm ; and I took the opportunity of 
making a sketch of this scene of natural fertility and 
wanton destruction of human happiness. The huts 
in general were of the same construction and ar- 
rangement as those described above ; but in one of 
thetp I found a kind of three-pointed harpoon or 
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spear very similar to a hay -fork, with this difference, 
that the middle point was rather longer. The handle 
also was rather long, measuring about eight feet. 
It probably was used for catching fish rather 
than as a weapon, otherwise it would scarcely 
have been left behind ; but it may easily have 
served both purposes. , 

Thus by very short marches we again ap- 
proached B6rnu, keeping mostly at a short dis- 
tance eastward from our former route, and 
encamped the following day in the midst of an- 
other straggling village, the fields of which were 
especially shaded by fine bito-trees {Balanites 
yK^i/ptiacn), the soil being as hard as iron. I had 
scarcely pitched my tent when Hamed, the son of 
Ibrahim WadAy, one of the courtiers with whom 
I was on friendly terms, sent to me, begging I would 
|)ay him a visit ; and upon complying with his wish, 
he introduced into ray presence a female slave who 
had been taken the day before, telling me that 
[ might make a drawing of her; for he knew that I 
ivas making strict inquiries after the odgia and cus- 
toms of these tribes, and that I was making occasional 
sketches. This female slave was certainly worthy 
of a sketch, as she was one of the most stately 
women I saw here. But I entertained some suspicion 
that she was not of Mdsgu origih, but belonged to 
the Marghi ; for in the whole of the Miisgu country I 
had not observed a single individual of red colour, but 
all were of the same dirty black, approaching to what 
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the French call cafi au lait, while this woman was of 
a red complexion. She certainly wore in her under 
lip the large bone, the national emblem of the Miisgu 
females ; but this custom she might have adopted. As 
for herself, she would neither give me any informa- 
tion with respect to her origin, nor sit still in order 
to allow me to finish my sketch. She was tall and 
well-grown, with the exception of the legs, which 
were rather crooked; and being still a young woman, 
her breasts had not yet attained that bag-like shape 
which is so disgusting in the elder females of this 
country. Her features were only a little disfigured 
by the bone in the under lip. Her neck was richly 
ornamented with strings of beads ; but these were as 
little peculiar to her as the cotton cloth round her 
loins, having been given her by the new master into 
whose hands she had fallen. The national dress of 
the Mfisgu females consists of nothing but a narrow 
bandage, formed of bast, twisted like a rope, which 
is fastened between the legs and round the waist like 
a T bandage. 

A circumstance happened here which caused a 
great sensation, particularly among the courtiers. 
The last messengers who had l?een sent from Kii- 
kawa with despatches for the commander-in-chief, as 
I have observed, had been destroyed by the pagans ; 
and it was on this day, and in this place, that, while 
all the cottages were being pillaged and ransacked, 
three of the letters of which those messengers had 
been the bearers, were found in the pocket of a shirt 
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which had been hid in a clay jar. This was evi- 
dently the shirt of the messenger himself ; and the 
blood with which it had been stained had been washed 
out without taking the letters out of the pocket. 
Devoid as the expedition was of feats of valour and 
interest, the greatest importance was attached to 
this little incident. 

When we left this place our friends just 
barely escaped punishment for their bar- January iuii. 
banms proceeding of burning the villages in Avliich 
we had encamped as soon as we left them ; for the 
conflagration spread before Ave had gained the open 
country, and a most horrible crushing took place 
among the burning huts. Had there been any wind, 
great part of the army might have been severely 
scorched. 

The country which we passed to-day Avas inter- 
sected by numerous Avatcrconrses ; and Ave had to 
cross and recross tlicm sovci-al times. Here we 
passed a place Avhere the poor natives, in the con- 
sciousness of their Avoaknes?, scorned to have been 
aroused to ncAV and miAVontcd emeigy for building a 
large fortification, but had been obliged to leave 
it half finished. Our raarcli Avas extremely short, 
and scarcely extended to three miles, when we 
encamped in a village Avhicli seemed to have been 
ransacked at a former period. It lay straggling 
over a wide extent of ground, in separate groups of 
cottages, which Avere surrounded by stubble-fields 
shaded by karfige-trees of a richness and exuberance 
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which I had not seen before, and surpassing even 
those fine trees of the same species which I have 
described near the village Kadd. 

Of course, every one was desirous of having his 
tent pitched in the shade of one of these beautiful 
trees, when suddenly the intruders were attacked by 
swarms of large bees, which, settling behind their 
ears, tormented them to the utmost, as if they wanted 
to take revenge for the mischief that had been done to 
their masters, and to defend their favourite resting- 
places against these cruel intruders. It is well known 
that swarms of bees had almost caused the destruction 
of Mungo Park’s, as well as Major Gray’s expedition ; 
but here a whole army was running away from these 
little creatures. Even those who had encamped at a 
greater distance were only able to protect themselves 
by the large volumes of smoke which issued from the 
fires they had lighted. Before this, we had not ob- 
served the rearing of bees in this country; but here 
the larger trees were full of beehives, made of large- 
sized blocks. Even flocks of turtle-doves were not 
wanting in this fertile region, so rich in water and 
vegetation. 

In this pleasant spot we remained encamped the 
following day, while part of the army was sent out 
in a westerly direction towards our former encamp- 
ment, KAkala, which was only at a few miles distance, 
in order to try their fortune thereabouts ; but the 
pagans being upon their guard, they returned empty- 
handed in the evening. Our food to-day was varied, 
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to our great satisfaction, by an excellent fish of con- 
siderable size, which we obtained from the neigh- 
bouring pond. 

Fish seems to be plentfful in this quarter; but 
whether the number of small ridges and channels 
which we observed on our march tlic following day 
Avere intended for catching fisli, Avhich might enter 
ihem at the highest level of tlie inundation, or for 
preparing the fields for cultivation, I am not quite 
sure ; but the former seemed to be the case, there 
being no signs whatever of the fields being brought 
under labour. iHmso forest and open pasture-ground 
alternaft'd, the foiv.'.t, consisting of middle-sized aca- 
cias, iiiterrupted now and then by the kfdgo-tree, 
with its ash-colonred leav'.s ami its dark red pods, or 
by the loSkia. 

'J'hc conntr}', hoxwei', in came exceedingly in- 
teresting and pl‘'asa,nl nlien i’eaelied one of the 
jininerons wat<’re,oHi'’^i.'s ol'thesf- Atricau Netherlands, 
an open a)iii clear rivei about, .seventy )'!irds broad, 
wliich bei)ig fringed on e.ich bunk wifli ;i, border of 
sletnler delcb-palms, or Imimeiidn, in liie clear mag- 
nificent nioruing sky, afibnied a most picturesque 
view. Wh.' bore <u*us.sed thi.s watei*, and passed a 
village on our left, and, keeping along the fresh turf 
of the western bank a mile fiirther on, reached a spot 
where another liranch, running eastward apparently, 
though no current is visible, and fringed likewise by 
])alms of the same description, joins the main.' channel. 
The country being without any perceptible inolina- 

voT. irr. n 
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tion, it is extremely difficult, nay almost impossible, 
to decide about the direction of these watercourses, 
except during the period of their highest inundation. 
But the fertile and picturesque landscape beyond this 
narrow sheet of water, which stretched along in a 
regular line like an artificial canal, did not seem at 
all to be deserted, natives being seen in every direc- 
tion. The commander of the expedition therefore 
ordered a short halt, the army presenting their front 
to the enemy, and preventing the stragglers from 
crossing the river, which, owing to their greediriess 
for spoil, they seemed to have not a little inclination 
to do. 

But the great men of Bdrnu at the present day do 
not like any unusual exertion ; and it was decided to 
await the arrival of the camels, to encamp at ease, 
and to take luncheon. We then turned off a little 
to the westward, entered a village, and encamped 
in the stubble-fields. 

Suddenly, just about noon, without my having any 
previous knowledge of it, the vizier and his officers 
mounted on horseback, in order to attack the pagans 
on the other side of the water ; but these poor people, 
to whom had been given full opportunity of estimating 
the strength of the army, had thought it prudent tt) 
make use of the leisure thus afforded them, not by 
the mercy, but by the cowardly disposition of their 
enemies, to convey their families and property into 
a place of safety ; for the river of Logdn passed at a 
distatuse of only four miles from this place, and in 
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its present state was capable of affording perfect 
security to the persecuted natives, their pursuers 
having no boats. But although the army did not 
go to a great distance, and returned after an absence 
of three hours, I was rather sorry for having neglected 
tliis opportunity of obtaining a sight of the river of 
Logon again at another place, and likewise of visiting 
once more, tliat picturcs([ue district, so rich in deldb- 
pahns, Avhich was ovidentiy one of the finest in 
llie whole counfi'v. .Mr. f^verweg, who had received 
pr(;vious infornuitiou of the intention of the vizierj 
was this time more forinnate than myself, and after- 
M'ard.s informed me ijiut they hud been obliged to 
keep iirst along tlie siiiuller j-iver, iji order to reach 
the ford where, 'we. hud ero.-i«e<l it in the morning, 
’fhe great ries i-. which they ivuchcd about three 
3nile^ beyond, t.xhddfed a ..inirb; bed, and was not 

hu’dable. 

lille i\-jiau!!ing ijeliind h” I mupty encampment, 

1 lamented tla; niiserv of cmnpanvlnir .sueli an cx- 
ncdilion ; for i!oti:;!!g ean ii” moro diviioartcniug to the 
feelings ot a travaller who i'' de.-iruus of Knowledge, 
than to visit tlaric laantltiil ('..'Untries tinder such 
cireumstauces, wiien the ongin;ii inhabitants are either 
extcrmiriiited, or obliged to seek their safety in flight, 
when all traces of their ehoerlid life iire destroyed, 
aiul the abodes of human !i!i2)pine;->s converted into 
desoL-ition, when no one i.s lei“t to acquaint him 
with all the signiBcattt names which the various 
cliaracteristic features of the country must necessarily 
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bear, especially those numberless creeks, swamps, and 
rivers which intersect this country in all directions. 
The stranger who intrudes upon the natives in this 
hostile manner is scarcely able to make out a few dry 
names of the principal dwelling-places, and, being 
placed under such disadvantageous circumstances, is 
at least justified in speaking more emphatically of 
the endless misery into which the finest and most 
populous regions of this continent are plunged by 
these slave-hunting expeditions of their merciless Mo- 
hammedan neighbours. This fertile district, which 
is inclosed by the river of Logdn on the east, and by 
the narroAV channel-like watercourse on the Avest side, 
seems to be that very dominion of “ Fiiss,” the power 
of which, as I have related before, was greatly dreaded 
by our friends. 

This was the coolest day we had as yet experienced 
on our expedition, the thermometer, in the cool shade 
of a tree, at half-past one o’clock in the afternoon in- 
dicating only 84°. This was probably attributable to 
the fresh northerly breeze which sprung up about 
noon ; for during the night it was not so cold as we 
felt it afterwards, the thermometer during this time 
indicating, at sunrise, between 56° and 59°, and at 
sunset between 74° and 77°. 

Wednesday * We made a longer march than usual, while 
January 14th. the character of the country changed en- 
tirely, and not, as it seemed, to its advantage; for in- 
stead of a fertile landscape, clothed with rich verdure, 
Ave entered upon bleak alluvial plains, scantily over- 
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grown with stunted mimosas, and to all appearance 
almost unfit for j^roducing grain. It was one of 
those remarkable days in January which, in the 
whole of Central Africa, form a distinct season by 
themselves. A thick fog enveloped the whole coun- 
try, and excluded any distant view, and, while subse- 
quently it lielped to increase the dismal character of 
the country, in the beginning of our march it pre- 
vented us from enjoying once more tlic rich scenery 
of tlie ])receding day; ibr we had first to return to 
ihe bank of tliat beautiful clear sheet of water along 
whicli our inarch had led the day before. Its banks 
Jiere also were quite Hat, but tlie .s])ect of water was 
vider than at th(3 place wlicre we bad seen it before. 
lh*oe(‘eding a little in advance of the army, I ob- 
(-ained a sigh I- of a j’ix'erlmrsf just uX the moment 
when it raised it-’ in)m(mse h» a.d al)o\e tlie surface of 
the Wiitery <d<afU‘/iL 

ihU- as s<«<>n j»s as c ik ft ih’w foio ar sheet of water 

rhe ei}ara<‘ter of the {‘eunhy ih:tii«»e^l ( Utirely, assinn- 

ing an execetlSnelv a^pv'ci, ;ind we passed a 

hamler more cheeu’kvs an*i ini.-erahh; that) any I had 

‘'-eeai in the whe!«* of this C'>iuiti'y. \"ot a single 

tract' of caltivatioii was -lam on the bleak, black, 

aririllaceous soil; aiid :t was (*vi(haii that the in- 
< , 

liabUa:\ts of tliis lauiilet subsisted solely on the fish 
which they ^Ycrc able to catch ; and tl\csc may be 
abimd.aiil, as tiie whole conlijruration of the gfouml 
evidently shows that this entire tract is reached, by 
the inundation during the rainy' season. 
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The country preserved the same aspect as we pro- 
ceeded onwards ; and the hamlets which we passed were 
not of a more inviting appearance than the first. 
Only now and then an isolated deleb-palin, or kaine- 
Idtu, raised its magnificent tuft into the air, and 
served, by the contrast it afforded, to make this spot 
appear more gloomy. A large piece of ground was 
entirely covered with agliul {Uedysarus alhajji) which 
seemed to me not a lijttlc remarkable, as I did not 
remember to have seen this plant, which is so much 
liked by the camel, since I had left Taganaina. 

The country assumed more and more tlie appear- 
ance of a swamp at present dry ; and we were even 
obliged to change our direction frequently, in order 
to avoid spots where the bog had not dried up, while 
everywhere we observed the same kind of small 
ridges which 1 have mentioned before. Further on, 
the ground became a little drier, but presented only a 
monotonous waste, with detached bunches of rank 
grass, overshadowed now and then by scanty and 
stunted karage trees scarcely fifteen feet high, while 
we had been accustomed, in the iliisgu country, to 
see this kind of tree assume the size of the most 
magnificent specimens of the vegetable kingdom, 
with an elevation of from seventy to eighty feet, and 
a crown of not less diameter. As far as the eye 
could reach, the character of the country presented 
the same poor appearance ; but, as I have mentioned 
before, the sky was not very clear, and the view was 
therefore rather limited. The bush of the fan-palm 
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seemed to be quite solitary, without there being a 
full-grown specimen to be seen. 

At length this swampy ground seemed to have an 
end ; but nothing but poor stubble-fields, Avhere the 
crop had failed, took its place, with here and there a 
few detached poor-looking huts, the few trees which 
were visible exhibiting the same scanty growth that 
Ave had observed in the district through which ive 
liiuJ jusi passed. At last the C3'C, fatigued by the 
length of this gloomy tract, Avas refreshed by the 
sight of a. field Avith a fresh crop of iruisakuAvd, or 
//e/('vw tbouglr'it Avas far from being a rich 

one. Alr(‘ady here, besides tin? huts common in this 
cijuntry, other.s, of a remarkable and peculiar style, 
became A isibie, .such ns I shall describe further on, 
and a.s only the must e.Ncellent clay soil can enable 
t.lic lintive.s to build. 

Ibiteri’ig for a wdiii'- a •/ra.ssy plain, avc reached an 
ope:’, water, siu-h as i.he Kaiuiri pf’oplc call konni- 
Ingit, ;d)OUt thirr_A vm’ds !)i’o.id, biit apparently of 
'•o.'isidera.ble dcpiii, beim.' iui'f '-v.; <1 !<y ])j;;dvS ten feet 
high, and winding' ihiougl! 'n.' 'iiain iti a fine me- 
iiiidering cour-e. fin- wa'"!-. ar p"e.s(iif. had no 
<'nrre.nt; aiv.l we lound a .spur whei'e it wnis totally 
broken, and were enabled u> cross it with dty feet. 

A I'cAV iiundrcd y;ird.s on ihe other side of this 
watei’course Averc the ruins of lUiga, the residence of 
the chief Kfibishmd (or, as the Kaniiri call him, Kab- 
sliime), AA'hich had been ransacked last year by Ka- 
shdila 'All Fiigomaini. Among tliesc ruins the vizier, 

U 4 
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by the advice of A'dish^ii, who wanted to keep the 
undisciplined host from his own fertile territory, had 
chosen the encampment. Thither I directed my 
steps, while the main body of the cavalry were scat- 
tered about the corn-fields, in order to gather the 
half-ripe ears of grain for themselves and their half- 
starved horses ; and he was lucky who andved first, 
those who came afterwards either finding nothing at 
all, or only green, unwholesome corn. 

The whole district where the encampment ■was 
chosen was bare and desolate in the extreme, es- 
pecially on the eastern sid^ where it was only 
bordered by stunted mimosas a considerable distance 
off. But the village itself, and particularly the dwell- 
ing of the chief Kdbishrne, was calculated to cr<;ate 
a great deal of interest, as well on account of the; 
finished and careful execution of the buildings as 
owing to a certain degree of comfort and homeliness 
which was evident in the whole arrangement; and 
in this respect it was very fortunate that, iinnie- 
diately after our arrival, before the train came up, 1 
directed my attention towards these buildings, for 
afterwards the deserted palace of the Miisgu chief 
became a harim, or prohibited spot, the vizier finding 
its architectural arrangements very useful and con- 
venient for his own domestic purposes. 

The palace must have afforded a very different 
spectacle in former times, when it was inhabited, it 
being at present in such a state of ruin that sevci-al 
featuresi in its arrangement could not be distinctly 
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made out, almost everything that was liable to take 
fire having been destroyed, and especially the sheds 
and inner courtyards, which are so characteristic of 
die domestic life of these people. At present it 
was an empty courtyard of a tolerably round shape, 
and of large circumference, surrounded by huts 
more or less destroyed, and adorned at the four 
corners, if we may speak of corners in a building of 
almost round shape, by builrlings of a very peculiar 
mid rcmiarkaldc character, which at once attracted my 
:UreHt!‘)n, tlu‘y bore t(‘stimony to a. (h^gree of order, 
and; of fU‘t, wliich I had not ex])ected to find 
amniig I hIh s. 


or enpo 
.>lls!Kd: 
id' 


l'l;e\ vvt‘i'e round rumbu, about eight feet in 

loamcfe)', iiiid a{ nveivo f‘el liigh to the apex of 
, h'r eiiiy wa.!!^ of wliuth were veiy neatly 
i]^(. (sitra.na* ;<a'j.r'd a j^rojecting portal 
1 ' •'! lil'jh, ‘ o’* i( 11 u^'ep, and not more than 
ihjU'0. 1,1 v\id<*. d'ho exterior, 

'O, t!jc oi‘ ilnj euj>ola-, was 

>!n'‘;ie‘no d in a vr]y peculiar man- 
ia''' h^ rfiro'lai lljic ^ »>f projecting 
rajejiiii'i, roOud tne biiiMiug in 
the sve.y represented iu the woodcut, 
lliosit very remarkabh^. rooms, al- 
though at ]>rescut empty, from their 
analogy several buildings desaaabod above, and 
according to the statemeuts of the people, were no- 
thing but well protected granaries, altliough they 
might have served occasionuDy in the cold season as 
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bed-rooms or sleeping-rooms. They were exactly the 
same at each of the four corners ; but the north-east 
corner of the yard claimed particular attention, owing 
to another very remarkable apartment being there 
joined to the granary, which, as it is best adapted to 
give a clear idea of the homely comfort of these people, 
however low the scale of their civilization may be, has 
been made use of to represent, in the plate opposite, a 
scene of the domestic life of these people, besides 
that its ground-plan is given in the accompanying 
woodcut. 



It was a round uncovered apartment of about 
twenty-four feet in diameter, inclosed by a clay wall 
of about seven feet high, and a foot in thickness, and 
carefully polished at the corners. Tim doorway was 
about four feet high by about two feet wide; enter- 
ing through this you had on your left a bank of clay 
running parallel with the wall, and inclosing a space 
of about two and a half feet in breadth. It was a 
foot and a quarter high, and one foot broad, and ran 
round more than half the circumference of the room, 
but, in order to afford easy access to the narrow 
space between it and the wall, had an opening in the 
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centre, both ends of the banks thus formed having a 
regularly-shaped projection. The space included be- 
tween the bank and the wall formed a sort of stable, 
as was evident from three stakes placed in the ground 
at equal distances from each other. Probably it was 
tlie place for three head of cattle or goats. The clay 
bank, therefore, served two purposes, partly as a 
separation of the stable from the inner apartment, 
and ])art]y as a seat. The centre of the apartment 
">vits fonned by a shed about eight feet by six, and 
consisting of a roof of reeds and grass, supported by 
I'our .stakes, and fnrni.shing an evident proof that the 
apartinciit had never been covered in, but formed an 
open little courtyard sab dio, 

< »n tin: right of this shed was the cooking-ydaco or 
kitcini!, Iiiclosf'vl by two very low clay walls, and 
!)j four projection.s of clay in the shape of 
,irgc I'-.HiiJ -iionc.s, which in a very simple manner 
I'orn.cd two ruc-p.lnccs, c.acli of which, if detached, 
c. uU'M iiavi- j"(i[uirc<t three stones. Between the 
: io ii' ii. the .-.iictl, and one end of the clay bank, and 
!i . i.l' d fi oni tlic formtu- by a separate wall, appeared 
.i broad entrance to the adjoining building, which 
oo* have rccogtuzcd as a granary; but at present it 
was wailed np, and formed a recess for some purpose 
r ether. Between llic kitclieu and the gateway was 
;uu)!.hcr place inclu.sed between two thin clay walls, 
which was most probably de.stined to contain the 
watci'-jar. 

'fhe four widl-built and well-secluded rooms, which 
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had been intended originally as granaries, seemed 
very desirable to the vizier in the cold weather, as he 
was able to lodge there, very comfortably, himself and 
his female slaves ; for the cold in this open spot, 
which was not protected cither by vegetation or by 
any rising of the ground, was so severe that not only 
the whole black world, but the two whites also, that 
is to say Mr. Ovcrweg and myself, natives of the 
north of Europe, suffered severely from its intensity. 
Indeed it was most distressing during the night to 
hear the shrieks of the poor naked Miisgu slaves, who 
had been torn from their warm huts; and it was not 
till about noon that they seemed to revive a little. 
Nevertheless the thermometer, at six o’clock in tlio 
morning of the 15th, indicated as much as 51°, whicli 
was the greatest amount of cold we had during this 
expedition, and at noon it even rose to 87°. 

We were obliged to I’cmain in this uncomfort- 
able place several days, owing to the circumstance 
that the whole of the spoil was to be divided here 
before we left the hostile territory ; for an undisci- 
plined host like this, of course, cannot be controlled 
except by fear, and if the people were allowed to 
regain their own territory with what they had taken 
in slaves and cattle, they would go to their own 
homes without contributing anything to the com- 
mon share of the army. This is also the custom in 
Wdddy as well as in Ddr Fur, the spoil being divided 
before the expedition re-enters the friendly territory. 
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Although on the present occasion the expedition 
had not been eminently successful in the dilferent 
places, nevertheless the whole booty, besides about 
10,000 head of cattle, amounted to a considerable 
number of slaves. The leaders boasted that they had 
taken not less than 10,000 slaves; and, although T 
was glad to find that this number was exaggerated, T 
convinced myself that they numbered not less than 
0 (^ 00 . 

lly far tlie largest proportion of this number con- 
sisted of jiged women, wlio had not been able to join 
in (iic hasty tlighf, and of children under eight years 
of age. 'fhero wm'e some women so decrepit that 
they wi'i'e scareely able to Widk — mere skeletons, who, 
in tlii'ir almost total nakedness, presented a horrible 
sight. All tlie fidl-grmvn men wlio had been taken 
prisom rs. with tlie > .\ccp1ion ol' a I'ew cowards who 
had no!, made any i‘esi.',tan<-,e, had been slauglitored ; 
but, their ijuinher scarcely exceeded dOO, almost the 
whole full grown uiale popuhtt’ioji of the eountry 
!>a'\ing laid nme !«> ese.ape. i)t‘ rlie'-e duOO slaves, 
the commamler-in-eliit'f vcecivid a tiiird part; but 
he also claimed for himself flu) whole amount of 
the slave-imnt which was made into the territory 
of A'dishen, and vrhich eonstituted a sort of tribute. 

in the afternoon of the 17th, two officers had left 
the encampment, under the jiretext of gathering 
fodder from the neighbouring villages, but in the 
evening returned wit!) about eight hundred slaves, 
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and a considerable number of cattle ; and we were 
given to understand that this foray was executed 
with the consent of the chief himself, — to such de- 
grading means did this despicable chief resort in 
order to preserve his authority, however .precarious it 
was. Of course he selects as a sacrifice sucli of his 
subjects as are not his zealous followers ; but it is 
almost incredible how such a government can exist, 
as his dominion scarcely extends over a tract of 
country more than fifteen miles in every direction. 
At any rate his subjects seem to be fully justified in 
taking care of themselves ; and they had succeeded, in 
the darkness, in getting back part of the spoil which 
had been taken from them. 

The vizier himself pretended to behave in a very 
gracious manner towards the submissive vassal, re- 
turning to him about 200 of the oldest and most 
decrepit women, who, he most probably thought, 
would succumb to the fatigues of the march, ob- 
serving, in a tone of friendly irony, that they were to 
cultivate the country, and that when he should return 
he would eat of the produce of their labour. On 
other occasions the vizier had expressed himself to 
me to the effect that he wished A'dish(5n strong and 
powerful in order that, as a faithful vassal, he might 
oppose the progress of the FeMta in these regions ; 
for in his heart he was the most inveterate enemy of 
that enterprising nation, and certainly he had ample 
reason to be so. It was on this occasion I heard that 
this ren^ade Mfisgu chief had never been rebellious 
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to his B6rnu sovereign (which, from information I 
had received previously, I concluded to have been the 
case), but that occasionally he was obliged to make 
reprisals against the Shiiwa, who were making plun- 
dering expeditions into his territory. 

• We have already noticed the peculiar situation of 
this Miisgu chief, separated from the interests of his 
c-omitrymcn, and opposed to them in a hostile manner. 
He has to defend his position against all the people 
around him, while his rear is very badly protected by 
liis ver}' iVieiuls the Bdniu jxjople, even the Shiiwa 
Arabs, who are .subjected to the former, infesting his 
territory, tbily with his kinsmen, the people of 
(.ogiiri, he seemed to lie at the time on friendly 
(ci‘ms. 

We at Iciifilb set ont on oui' return to „ , 
Kiikawn. We r<;turne(l to the ford of 

shallow w.di'r, and tlien continued through a line 
grassy plain, passing om; in* two hamlets and a few 
fields of native corn. \Vo then encamped, after a 
march of about ten mile.M. Already tbi.s day, in the 
di.st.;uice towanls the we.st, we had observed some 
small elevation:, ; but, proceeding at a slow rate, and 
making very short day.s’ marches, wo did not reach 
the district of Wdza, which is distinguished by its 
rocky mounts, till the 22nd, when after a march of 
about fifteen miles %ve encamped between those two 
rocky eminences which form the most characteristic 
feature of this locality. 

It gave us extraordinary pleasure, after having tm* 
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versed the flat alluvial plains of B6rnu and Miisgu, to 
find ourselves once more opposite to some elevation cf 
even a moderate altitude. These eminences assumed a 
very picturesque appearance. The valley between the 
two rocky mountains where we* were encamped was 
rather bare of trees; but there were some beauti'’. ! 
wild fig-trees at the north-eastern foot of the west( ’■ 
eminence, where a pond was formed in a deep hollow 
To this spqt I turned my steps immediately after ou.- 
arrival, before the camels had joined us, and spci.i 
here a delightful hour, all the horses belonging to tlie 
army being brought here to be watered, and forming 
a varied and highly interesting scene*, with the rich 
verdure of the trees around and the steep rocky 
cliffs above them, while fresh parties were continually 
arriving from the camp. 

Having made a sketch of this locality, which is 
represented in the accompanying plate, 1 went to joiti 
my companion, and wc decided upon ascending the 
more elevated of the two eminences ; but having at- 
tained to the height of some hundred feet, 1 felt quite 
exhausted, especially as I had a severe cold, and gave 
it up ; but Mr. Overweg ascended to the top, which 
rises to about 700 feet above the plain.* These rocky 
mounts abound with a species of black monkey, while 
even beasts of prey generally have their haunts here. 
The crevices formed by the granite blocks are adorned 

* Mr. Vogel, who likewise vjij^ted this spot in 1854, found the 
plain ^VAted 920 feet above the level of the sea, while the two 
mounts hltalned the respective heights of 1300 and 1600 feet. 
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with small trees and shrubs. The view from here, 
over the immense plain towards the south, girt as 
it was by a continuous band of middle-sized timber, 
was very characteristic, the uniform line being re- 
lieved in the foreground by the other rocky mount. 

This place belongs already to the territory of 
Log6n, and consists of several small hamlets in- 
habited by Shiiwa, but governed by a chief, or 
lawiin,” who belongs to the tribe of the Fiilbe. 

It was here that we received the news that a 
courier had arrived from Fezzan, but that he had 
been plundei’cd, by the Tawarek, of the letters and 
articles which he was carrying for us. This, of course, 
was sad news, although'we did not expect to receive 
money, or anything of great value, at the time. 

After a long delay, caused by the stray- 

_ f ^ January 22na. 

ing of the vizier’s favourite lior.se, which he 
rode every day, and which had most mysteriously 
di.sappcarcd during the night, from the midst of the 
encampment, we left this interesting spot, and after a 
good ride over a very rich though insufficiently cul- 
tivated tract of country, encamped at a short distance 
from a broad shallow water adorned with the finest 
trees; it is called Zcng'iri. From here we reached 
Piggera, and took up our quarters in our old camp, 
pitching our tents on the very spot where they had 
stood tyrO months previoudy ; and from this point on- 
wanls, we , stopped each day at the same place where 
we had encamped on our outward journey. 

VOL. m. S 
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February let re-entering the capital there was 

a good deal of ceremony and etiquette 
observed, when the whole army *, at least that part 
which had not yet been disbanded, was formed into 
one compact line of battle, in order to receive in a 
suitable manner the military salutes which were paid 
to the commander-in-chief on his successful return. 
Distinguished above all those who came to meet us 
and pay their compliments to the commander, was 
Ghdt, the chief of the Weldd Sliman, wlio, a few days 
previously, had arrived from Kdnem, where we left him, 
and from whence he had made a successful expedition 
against the Kiinkuna in Kdrkd. Galloping up with 
the utmost speed, at the head of his little band of from 
twenty to thirty horsemen clad in their picturesque 
attire, this petty Arab chief exhibited an interesting 
and animated specimen of horsemanship, whicli piv- 
sonted a remarkable contrast to the unwieldy move- 
ments of the clumsy and sluggish figures of the 
negroes. Returning to our old quarters in the town, 
we Avere treated with a peculiar dainty .of the Kanuri, 
consisting of the fresh seeds of the grain called masr 
{Zea mavi), which are roasted in a peculiar way. 

Thus ended this expedition, which opened to us a 
slight glimpse into the richly-watered zone of the 
equatorial regions, which had been supposed to form 
an insurmountable barrier of a high mountain-chain, 
and brought us into contact with tribes, whose cha- 


For a list of the several detachments which constituted the 
army^ at least the cavalry, on this expedition, see Appendix III. 
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racter had been represented as almost approaching 
to that of wild beasts. We had certainly not entered 
those regions under such circumstances as were most 
desirable to us ; but on the contrary, we had been 
obliged to associate ourselves with an army whose 
only purpose was to spread devastation and misery 
over them. Nevertheless, situated as we were, while 
we could not prevent this mischief, we were glad 
that we had been enabled to see so much. We were 
without any means, no further supplies having arrived ; 
but I did not despair, and in order still to be able 
to try my fortune once more in another direction be- 
fore I returned home, besides other articles, 1 even 
sold my large tent, and employed part of the proceeds 
to line my small tent, wliich was fust wearing out 
and neither exchnied I'uin nor .'un. 
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SETTING OUT FOR BAOfRMI. THE COUNTRY OF k6tOK<5. 

I HAD returned to the town on the 1st of February, 
1852 ; on the 4th of March I again set out on a journey 
to Bagirrni. However, I did not feel very confident 
as to the success of iny enterprise. The sultan of 
Bagirmi was reported as being absent from his capital 
on an expedition to the south-east of his dominions ; 
but I was given to understand that there would be 
no great difficulty in addressing myself to the lieu- 
tenant-governor, whom he had left to represent him in 
his absence, in order to be allowed to join him, and 
to be thus enabled to explore those more southern 
regions which by myself I had no prospect of visiting. 
I introduced myself, accordingly, to the agent of that 
prince, who resides in Kiikawa. This man is a 
eunuch, who was made prisoner by the Kandri in the 
second battle of Ngdla, and had risen to the dignity 
of mestr^ma, or first eunuch, of the sultan of B6rnu. 
But although I made him a small present, he received 
me rather coolly, and did not inspire me with much 
confidence as to my ultimate success. 

I had exhausted my means entirely, having been 
obliged to purchase at high prices, for credit, even 
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the very small, supply of presents which I was able 
to take with me. I had only two very indifferent 
servants, Mohammed ben Habib and Mohammed ben 
A'hmed, both young lads from Fezzan, as limited in 
their intelligence as they were conceited in their pre- 
tensions as Moslemin, and not possessing the least 
knowledge of the country which we were about to 
visit. 

The only animals I had for my conveyance were a 
horse and a slic -camel. Hence 1 did not set out 
with that S 2 >irit of confidence which ensures success ; 
but, having determined to return to Europe if new 
sujjjdies did not very soon an-ive, I resolved to make 
a last d('sperate- attemj)t to accomjdish something 
before I finally left the country. 

Mr. tlverwc:^' acooin^taniod me as far as Ngdrnu, 
where we look up our cpiarters with my friend the 
kash('-]la Kiitokb. Here, in my 2 >resent destitute 
condition, I was greatly delighteil at receiving, by 
message from the vizim*, a small jjarcel of 
eoCfce. and from the malliun Mohammed, a loaf of 
sugar. Such tokens of disinterested friendship are 
very gratifyiiig to the travellei" in a foreign land. 

At the beginning of the cotton-plantation 
1 took leave of my European companion. March sth. 
He was to make an excursion, accompanied by Kdtoko, 
along the shores of the lake towards MaduwAri — the 
very place where, in the course of a few moiiths, ho 
was destined to succumb. 

I had received from the mestrema a trooper as es~ 
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cort; but he was not the kind of man. I should have 
liked. If phrenologists had taken his features as the 
general type of the Negro race, they would have felt 
themselves authorized in assigning to them a more 
intimate affinity with monkeys than with men ; and 
his cheerless but self-conceited disposition was in 
perfect harmony with his exterior. 

The waters of the lagoon had already considera- 
bly decreased, laying bare fine fresh pasture-grounds, 
on which numerous herds of cattle were grazing, 
while small pools of stagnant water, left behind by 
the retiring inundation, afibrded some relief to tho 
monotony of the plain. A great deal of cotton is 
cultivated on these fertile grounds, 'and an immense 
deal more might be cultivated. The people were busy 
in all directions in the labours of the field, while, on 
those grounds which were not cultivated, the luxuriant 
weed of the Asclepias was rc-assuming its ordinary 
domain. Scarcely a single tree was to be seen ; and 
only as we proceeded onwards a few specimens gra- 
dually appeared. 

Thus we passed the village of Kdkiya, where we had 
taken up our first night’s quarters on the expedition to 
Miisgu. • Here the deep sandy soil was at times enli- 
vened by isolated clusters of the ddm-bush 5 and people 
were digging, here and there, for the rush-nut (“hab 
el aziz” or “neffi,” Cyperus esculenhis) which I have 
mentioned on former occasions. A tract of indifferent 
cultivation was relieved by a fine field of wheat, belong- 
ing to several of the great men or kokandwa of Kdkawa. 
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Having here watered our horses, we wanted to make a 
halt during the heat of the day, at a hamlet belonging 
to Hdj Ibrahim ; but we were rather inhospitably re- 
ceived, and stretched ourselves therefore under the 
shade of a caoutchouc-tree at some distance from the 
village. The tree was remarkable on account of a 
peculiar “ sdfi” or charm, which testified to the many 
nanaius ol pagan I'itcs still lingering in these countries. 
It consisted of two earthern pots placed one upon the 
other, and filled with a peculiar substance, and Avas 
supposed to guarantee prolificness to the mares of 
the village. 'I'he ground being an ordinai-y resting- 
Tiluec for traA'^ellers, swarmed with insects, principally 
that large kind <.d‘ ‘•kar!’’ common to the cattle in 
diis country. 

When Avc started again in (!a- <iftcrnoon, we met a 
caravan, consisting' of c.'uncls am] pnek-oxf-n laden 
with Guinea, corn, Avhich om; of our friend l.anu'no’s 
j/co]))e Ava.s taking to town from his mastcr’.s planta- 
tion. At an early hoiu' we reached ^hhli, which avc 
had also tonciied at on our ..'X[>c<ii(ioii to Miisgii. [ 
intended to have taken itj) my quarter.s inside tlic 
roAvn; but the streets were so narrow that I preferred 
liucanijfing outside. A young Shiiwa lad here ofibred 
iiid servittes to me. At the tvell where avc had 
watered our horses he had rendered us gratuitous 
assistance ; and 1 hsid given him a Tcav needles in 
return. Being in want of a sttrvaiit, i accepted 
his offer, and had strong reason in the course of my 
travels to bo glad of having done so ; for although in 
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the beginning he caused me some trouble, and be- 
haved at times rather awkwardly, he proved on the 
whole a very useful servant. 

I was hospitably treated in the evening by a young 
man of the name of Deg^ji, who had accompanied 
Mr. Overweg on his voyage on the lake. He was 
a barber and a musician, and rather a gay sort of 
person. 

Saturday, followed the direct route for Ngsda. 

March 6th. xjjg country, Open at the commencement, 
became gradually covered by the diim-bush, and 
further on by middle-sized trees of various kinds. 
Besides the wife of my escort trooper, who was to 
pay a visit to her father in Bagirmi, and who was 
at least a degree better than her husband, a very 
cheerful man of the name of Kdgo had attached 
himself to our little troop. He had been acquainted 
with the members of the former expedition, and 
was anxious to give me all possible informatioii with 
regard to the qualities of the various trees and 
bushes which adorned the wilderness, especially the 
kdri, kardw'a, and Idtrarn; and on this occasion I 
learnt that a kind of disease, ■which would seem to be 
the .stigma of a closely-packed civilization, is not at all 
rare in these countries: it is here called “dun.” 
Everything testifies to the richness of this country, 
which is now left to utter neglect. The population 
of the small villages which dot the landscape is 
mixed, consisting one half of Kamiri, and the other 
of Shiiwa ; and I was not a little surprised to find 
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in one of them, which belongs to a man named Mkl- 
lem Tdlbay Sdrni, Fellata or Fiilbe mixed with the 
Kanhri. Most of the Shiiwa had already deserted 
their villages for temporary residences in other 
quarters. 

At an early hour we halted in the village Kostdri, 
the inhabitants of which had seen me on a former occa- 


sion. They seem to be very poor, which may however 
be attributed to their laziness. According to their own 
account, they were living almost entirely upon the 
waterfowl which frequent the .shores of the lagoon 
in countless numbers; and indeed the Avhole village 
was full of wild geese and ducks. However, I suc- 
ceeded in getting a little nnlk, some honey, and krdb, 
or kashii, — a kind of seed, ijrobably identical with the 
1\hi but of which there arc different 

.species : here it) Hdrnn there tire principally two 
s{>C(tIos, called kasha ngi'n-go” ami “ ka,slia nnigaya,” 
while in Wddily tlaa-e are. three or lour, called “de- 
nting,” “liliytik,” “.shordk,” and Ittiifafanang, bcside.s 
a collateral .specio.s culled lef’-.” 

It is very rwiiarktible tlait, whtht tin* wtttets of the 
lake are fresh, most of the wtiter which i.s obtained 
hereabouts, at a very short distumte fi-um its shore, is 
full of natron. The water of this pLtce wtis so im- 
pregnated with that mineral, that it was scarcely 
drinkable, which wa.s felt (he more as the air was 
oppressive in the extreme ; and 1 felt so exhausted at 
the commcncornent of my Joirney, and after a long 
stay in the town, that I was obliged to recruit my 
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strength with a small remnant of masUco which I 
had with me. The heat was so intense that I felt 
very grateful when, later in the afternoon, a slight 
breeze sprung up. My poor animals, however, fared 
still worse than myself, being tormented by a large 
blood-sucking fly. 

Major Denham travelled, on this route, along the 
south side of the lake : but the road which he took 
is now entirely given up, on account of the insecurity 
of the country, and the place or rather district Kes- 
kdri mentioned by him, lying from three to four 
hours’ march north-east from this place, is entirely 
deserted; we therefore followed a more southerly 
road. 

The first object which attracted our attention here 
was a herd of wild hogs, an animal which I had 
very rarely seen in these regions, but which I after- 
wards found frequenting in great numbers the country 
bordering on the river Shdri ; it even seems to form 
a substantial part of the food of the natives, not ex- 
cepting the Mohammedans. 

While we were winding along the narrow path 
leading through the forest, the vegetation all at 
once exhibited an entirely new and very, remarkable 
feature ; for here, all on a sudden, I saw a group of 
perhaps ten or twelve large trees of arborescent 
Euphorbiacm. I have mentioned small specimens of 
euphorbia, on my journey through Ddraerghfi, and 
even in Hdusa ; but 1 had afterwards almost entirely lost 
sight pf it in Negroland. Here, however, this plant 
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grows to a height of cert%inly not less than from thirty 
to thirty-five feet, its succulent, luxuriant, cactus- 
like leaves contrasting in a very remarkable manner 
with the monotonous and dry vegetation of the mi- 
mosas around. There must be something very pecu- 
liar in the soil in this tract ; for I never afterwards, 
in the whole of my travels, beheld the euphorbia 
.'ittain to such an altitude, the greatest height which I 
saw it reach being twenty feet. This was in the country 
of Mdsgu, in an entirely isolated instance ; and even on 
the journey to Bagi'rtni T did not meet with a single 
specimen of this plant, however small. 

Proceeding through a part of the forest which 
exhibited a fresher appearance, and Avhich was enli* 
vened by a troop of horsemen whf)n\ we met, we 
reached the village of Dabtnva at live o’clock in the 
afternoon. Here we were hospitably received, in 
consequence of the persuasive manners of my cheerful 
companion Kago, while the apish grimaces of the 
trooper who formed jny ollicial escort wero quite 
disregarde<l. Poultry, milk, and negro corn were 
given to us for our supper in the evening. In this 
place the people arc not so badly (.)1Y for water, the 
well measuring not more than five fathoms. 

VV'hen we started, '^e cnter<',d a very 
dense part of the forest (“ karaga tsilim,” Marchfu,. 
as the Kaijiiri say), with a rich variety of trees, but 
all of middle size, and not a single tamarind- or mon- 
key-bread tree was to be seen. As we proceeded, 
however, the country became a little more open, the 
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“ kardga tsilim ” giving way to the “ dirride,” or 
jdear forest, and signs of cultivation were seen. Here 
I observed that the clayey soil, or “ dnge,” was inter- 
sected by small ridges, in order to retain the water, 
during the rainy season, for the cultivation of the 
mdsakuwd. Cotton also seemed to be cultivated to 
some extent. In this district too the villages con- 
tained a mixed population of Shiiwa and Kandri. 
The village Gujari, which we passed further on, was 
distinguished b}"^ an extensive pottery. Here the 
road was enlivened by a numerous caravan of pack- 
oxen laden with grain, on their way to Dikowa, the 
town described on ray expedition to the Miisgu 
country ; for, as I have there stated, the cultivation of 
that place is almost entirely limited to cotton, while 
all the corn which is required for the consumption of 
the inhabitants is imported. The cotton is not carried 
by beasts of burden, but on the heads of the natives ; 
and a little further on we met a numerous train of 
these people, whose appearance imparted some idea of 
industry. Passing on our road many patches of that 
black boggy soil, called “ firki” or “ duge,” which I 
have described on a former occasion, we reached the 
small village of Hdkkum at about half-past eight in 
the morning. 

We had expressly chosen this road in order to 
avoid the wells of bitter water in the village Jemage, 
which lies on the southern road ; but here we fared 
worse, for there was no water at all in the village, 
and we had to send to a great distance to get a small 
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supply, the quality of which was anything but 
agreeable. This scarcity of water, however, seemed 
to arise only from the laziness of the inhabitants ; for 
the wells are not more than three fathoms deep, 
and the floods of the lake themselves occasionally 
approach so near that it has been found necessary to 
protect the village on its north side by a dyke. Here 
^Y0 passed the heat of the day in the shade of a 
kdrna-tree, the fruit of which, being just ripe, in 
want of some better indulgence, we did not despise. 

I was greatly surprised to observe here that salt is 
obtained by burning the dung of cattle. It is indeed 
very remarkable how the j)oorer people in Negroland 
endeavour to supply their want of this article, which 
in every stage of society has become such an essential 
ingredient of common diet. 

About half an hour after starting in the afternoon, 
we reached a considerable Avatercotirse, which, bor- 
dered by fine .spreading trca.'S, liad a vei*y pleasant ap- 
pearance. It is called Koinadugu I'mbulu, or Mbnld. 
'rids watercourse was a3.sertcd by my companion Kago 
to be entirely distitict from the Y^alowo, or komadugu 
of Dikowa; and from the experience i had on my 
return-journey I think Jie was correct. The banks of 
the watercourse were twelve feet high ; its breadth 
was from twenty to twenty-five yards ; but tho^ 
depth of the water Was only a foot and a half. No 
current was theft |>erceptible. The trees of the forest, 
after we left this watercourse, we|j^ of a greater 
variety, but all of rather stunted growth. We obr 
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served here great quantities of the grass called kr4b 
or kashd, which I have before mentioned, and which 
constitutes a considerable part of the food of the 
poorer inhabitants. We passed several towns in a 
state of the utmost decay and entirely deserted ; and 
traversing a dense underwood, which we scarcely 
expected to see in the neighbourhood of a large town, 
reached at five o’clock the clay walls of Ngdla. 

The interior of this town has a very peculiar cha- 
racter, and nothing similar to it is seen in any part 
of Negroland, although the place at present is in a 
great state of decay ; for all the ancient quarter of 
the town consists of clay houses, built on an impos- 
ing and elevated terrace. The palace of the gover- 
nor is indeed something quite stupendous for these 
regions, having, with its immense substructure, and 
its large and towering walls, the appearance of a large 
citadel. We Were quartered in the extensive mansion 
of the gedddo or deldtu, in which Mr. Tully died ; but 
it, as well as the whole of the town, was in the utmost 
state of decay. The times of Mdram, the beloved 
wife of the sheikh Mohammed el Amin el Kdnetny, 
had gone by ; and the wealth of Ngdla had been con- 
sumed by the slaves of the present sheikh and his 
vizier. The once magnificent palace of M4ram itself 
is nothing but a large, desolate heap of ruins. 

The quarters, however, which were assigned to me 
were in a tolerable state of repair, consisting, as they 
did, of an nppm* story, which afforded me suiSdent 
protection against the numbers of mosquitoes which 
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infest the plaice. We remained here the following 
day, when I went to pay a visit to the governor at 
his residence ; but I felt rather sorry for it, as the 
good impression which the imposing exterior of the 
palace had made upon me, was destroyed by the 
ruinous and desolate state of the interior. I’he 
whole province is now in a very neglected condition, 
such as would indicate that the ruler of the country 
himself acknowledged his incapability of defending 
his subjects against another inroad of the Wdddy. 

The governor was not a very int.;lligent man; but 
it was he who first called my attention to the fact 
that the town of Ngdla has its own peculiar idiom, 
quite distinct from the Kaiuiri, and 1 afttirwards found 
that it is even difierent from tlie dialects of the other 
principal places in the province of Kdtokd, thougli it 
is very closely related to the idioms spoken by the 
islanders of' the Tsdd (the so-called Uiidduma, but 
whose real name is Yedind) on the one side, and to 
that of the Miisgti on the other. At some distance 
from Ngfilfi is the town of Ndiffu, or Ndifii, which is 
said to have been one of the latest strongholds of the 
tribe of the Soy, or So, whom 1 have repeatedly men- 
tioned in my historical sketch of the empire of Bdmu ; 
and sundry remarkable ornaments are said to be 
dug up frequently in thq.t place. 

I had .seen scarcely any traces of cultivji* Tawtey, 
tlon on the wetrtiern side of the town; and m 
when we set out again I found as little on the other 
sides. Kcvdrtheless the, environs of Kgdla, es|)ecially 
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the notth-east side, are of great interest in the eyes 
of the B6rnu people, as having been the scene of two 
important battles fought with the Bagirmi, in the first 
of which, in the year of the Hejra 1238, the sultan 
Diinama was slain ; and my companions, who re- 
membered all the incidents 'of that struggle, pointed 
out with patriotic enthusiasm the various positions 
which each body of the combatants had occupied. 

The country, however, became very monotonous, 
extending in an almost unbounded plain of black 
argillaceous soil of the description mentioned above, 
although after the rainy season, when the whole 
ground has become inundated, it is changed into one 
vast field of cultivation, producing that peculiar 
variety of sorghum or holcus which is called mhsa- 
kuwA ; but at that season the Avhole of this country 
is scarcely passable for horses, and still less so for 
camels. Several small villages, inhabited by Shxiwa, 
were to be seen at some distance to the south. We 
lost a great deal of time through having missed our 
way in a forest of small mimosas which surround this 
plain, till we at length reached a village called Sittahe, 
where we rested during the heat of the day. The 
village consists of two separate groups, one of which 
contains large conical huts for the rainy season, while 
the other is formed of light oblong dwellings adapted 
for the dry season, constructed entirely of mats. Here 
we were entertained by a mallem who had formerly 
possessed considerable property, but who. had suffered 
greatly from the contributions levied upon him' by 
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the of Ms Uege.lopd. It U these idipu^eat 
slaves of the coui?t> who, having no interest in the 
welfare of the inhalntaots, inflict so much evil on the 
counti^. With regard to the settlements of the Aratwi 
in this district of Kdtokd, I think that they are not 
more than two hundred years old. Most of these 
Aralm belong to the numerous tribe of the Salam^t. 

In the afternoon, after travelling about four miles, 
we reached the town of R6n. This was formerly a 
considerable place, but it is now almost deserted, 
and the wall has fallen to ruins; the aspect of the 
place, however, is very picturesque, — beautiful and 
wide-spreading fig-trees shading the ruins of high, 
well-built clay houses. My quarters were better than ^ 
I had expected, — an excellently -built hut, provided 
with all. the comfort which such a building is capable 
of affording; but the comfortable repose which the 
neat appearance of my hut promised me was greatly 
disturbed by swarms of mosquitoes, that owe their 
existence to a large swamp at the northern side of the 
Avali The town of R^n was formerly the centre of a 
petty klx^om, hut it is at present reduced to utter 
ruin, it? inhabitants have a peculiar dialect of their . 
own«i vBntijallbough the governor was very eloquent 
in his d&^ption of the misery to which his people 
were ntiPiresj^nt reduced, yet he treated roe very hos- 

t^mnj^nbovementioned 
our march through a 
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and well-inhabited district ftiU<sf cqpeft hatnlets, 
While the corn-fields were enliveSied with numbers 
df kdrna-trees, at present laden with froit.- 'I was 
pfeased to see that the inhabitants of this district 
follow the same custom as the Miisgu people, - stor- 
ing their provision of herbage for. the dry season 
on the branches of the trees. All the inhabitants 
are Arabs, and belong to the tribe Called Weldcl 
Megdbel, whose chief is called I'sa A'she } the name of 
the district is Rdngana. At a considerable distance 
towards the south there is a walled town called Dema, 
belonging to the sheikh Abba. The Arabs are either 
cattle-breeders or corn-growers ; but further on we 
. saw some cotton under cultivation, after which we 
again entered upon firki ground, where my companion 
called my attention to a new variety of grass called 
dtutii,” the seeds of which, besides the krdb above- 
mentioned, constitute a great part of the food of the 
poorer people of this district. 

Dense rows of fine tamarind4rees indicated the 
neighbourhood of a watercourse, which even at present 
was of some importance, being about 35 yards broad, 
and 3 feet 9 inches in depth, but without a percepti- 
ble current; a small canoe, hoWel^ef, lying on its 
border, justified the opinion that OCcasidnuHy it is not 
fordable, of which I myself received ft pTOik dW my 
return-journey, when I crossed it lbw€ir^d<>Wfiii <i|t*>t 
L^dri. This watercpurie, wh^th^ hi the Iraifi^fteeiebn 
conveys tewards the lake ft considerable ^nanHtjr bf 
water, is called Eomddugu Lebb. There Wae for- 
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merly a c^i^eiabla town, called Suld, on the other 
side of the wateinonrse; hut this at present is de- 
serted, and its nuns are overgrown by thick forest. 
A little distance farther on, the site of another ancient 
town testified to the former importance of this dis- 
trict. We were now approaching the largest town 
of Kdtokd ; but scarcely any signs of industry were 
to be seen, with the exception of a young plantation 
of cotton, and thick forest approaclied close to the 
wall of the town, which is very extensive, but fast 
falling to ruins. 

The whole interior of the town of A'fadti is one 
vast heap of rubbish, from which only here and there 
a building in tolerable repair starts forth, the greatest 
ornament of the place at present being a most magni- 
ficent fig-tree of the species called “ biiske,” identical, 
I think, with the tree called duw6 by the Arabs near 
Timbuktu. I scarcely rcnieinbor ever to have seen 
such a noble and luxuriant specimen of this family 
of the vegetable kingdom. Spi’eading its vast im- 
penetrable canopy of the freshest and most beau- 
tiful greejti over a great part of the square in front 
of the lofty yuins of the governor’s palace, it formed 
the diief lounging-placc or “ fage” for the idle loi- 
terers in opce indostsious and wealthy town. 

My- ip upper story of a hopse, were 

vpiy toilePlW^^di be«di^ being airy, afforde4 me a 

pArt ef the town, from whence 
1 hA4 cffosrtupity of admiring the oEoeHent 
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4^aUiy of tlie clay with which these hoases are built. 
Clay, indeed, seems to have entirely excluded, in 
aheient times, from the country 6f Kdtokd-the lighter 
buildings of reed and straw ; and I observed that even 
many of the round huts were of considerable elevation, 
being furnished with a roof of clay, which formed a 
neat terrace surrounded by a low parapet. 

* There seems to have been a considerable degree 
of civilization in former times in this little kingdom 
of K6tok6, or rather in this group of distinct prin- 
cipalities, the independent character of which is 
clearly shown by the great diversity of its dialects, 
which vary with every large town: viz. KMsem, 
6ulf4 and Kiisuri, Mdkari and Mafatd, ATad(^, Ecn, 
and Ngdla. When we consider that this country is 
not mentioned among the list of the Negro countries, 
by E'bn Said (a.d. 1283) which is preserved by E'bn 
Khaldiin*, where even the Kiiri are not forgotten, 
while it is evidently mentioned by Makrizi f, it ap- 
pears that it rose into importance in the course of 
the 14th century. Although we are not able to 
explain fully the circumstances under which this 
happened, we may conclltde that it was due in some 
degree to the struggle between the two powerful 
dynasties of Bdriiu and Buldla. 

As for the dialect Of A'fadd, of which I made a short 
vocabulary, it appears to form a link i)^tween the 

* E'bn Khalddn, texte Arabe, vol. i. p. 200. ; trad. S. Hacguc- 
kln de Stanej Vol. ii. p. 1 16. ^ 

f MAHn, 'ia'Hainiaker, Sped. Cstal. p. 206., Ij 
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idiom of tlie Yedindf, the islander^ of the Ts4d, on 
the one si4e, and the Mtiegu people on the other. 

In the province of AYad^ a great proportion of 
the population consists of Sh^wa, principally of the 
tribes D’ Nejaime, and Wel4d Abii Khodhair. The 
governor was absent just at the time, on a small expe- 
dition to chastise some of these people, who are very 
unsettled in their habits, and often refractory, not- 
withstanding his absence, however, we were very hos- 
pitably treated, our supper eonsisting, besides a sheep, 
and numerous bowls of Negro corn, of a dish of well- 
dressed fish, very palatable, from the river Lebe; 
there was likewise no scarcity of milk. 

It would certainly have been very inter- 

. / , March 11th. 

esting to have made a few days’ stay here, 
in order to obtain a clearer insight into the peculiar 
characteristics of this pi’ovince ; but as the more 
distant object of my enterprise did not allow of a 
longer delay, 1 pursued my march. All these towns 
are very inconvenient for travellers, their gates not 
being large enough for loaded camels to pass through. 
When we had /reached the great road, where the 
forest is inteiTupted by a little cultivation of cotton, 
I st^w tW 9 . beautiful specimens of that species of 
antelt^e which is here called “ tigdim,” of grey colour 
and v 9 Py 4 ow. iu body ; I think it is identical with, or 
nearly reflated to, the Antilope annvlipes. 

This was the only time 1 observed this species of 

* I repeat here what 1 have stated, 1 tbmh/ln another plaee, 
that in toy opinion the Yadinh are meant by HahrhsiV 
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^tdope during my ti^els in K^olandt Great 
lumbers of Guinea fowlj such I had nevet observed 
before, enlivened the underwood further on, the 
ground consisting of a hard soil called by the natives 
kebe, and covered with only a scanty growth of 
stunted mimosas. I was much interested in observ- 
ing here the red species of Negro com, which seems 
not to be cultivated by the more civilized tribes of 
Negroland, but which forms the principal food of 
the pagan races towards the south. Having passed 
a Shdwa hamlet — beri Shdwabe, — the country be- 
came more diversified. A considerable pond, at pre- 
sent dry, and bordered by beautiful trees, spread out 
on our left, while our right was bordered by the 
ruins of a large town called Sii, a name which seems 
to be a remnant of the ancient tribe of the S6 or Soy, 
which formerly ruled over the whole of this region 
as far as Kdla. A poor old woman, incapacitated by 
age from reaching the market-town, was sitting in 
front of the ruined wall, offering to the passers-by 
the little cotton which she had been able to clean. 
The country is at present in such a state, prin- 
cipally owing to the turbulent spirit of the Shiiwa 
Arabs, that even this road is regarded as unsafe; 
and we were therefore obliged to keep together, 
several inhabitants of LOgdn having attached them- 
selves to my lUtle caravan. The road divides here, 
the more considerable* path leading to the town of 
Edsuri, and the smaller southern one, which we 
f&lloVI^, leading to Logdn birni, or Edmak ^gone; 
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««Ued Pebibe Qeziwa .and 
Peb^ ^giy% lNii>t ^e of wbioh still bear^ th,e 
veiy :i!smar](ab}e aian;:^ of Krdpik, and is stated by 
the inhabitants of thn ndgbbourhood to have been 
the capitali or one of the capitals, of the once powerfi^ 
tribe of the Soy. The exact period when this town 
was destroyed I . could not ascertain ; but probably it 
happened during the reign of the great Kandri king 
Edris Alawdma, about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. More recently this neighbourhood was 
saturated with the blood of numbers of B6mu people, 
in the sanguinary struggle with their neighbours, the 
Bagirnii or Bdgrimma; and it was in one of these 
conflicts, near the walled town of Miltam, about forty 
years ago (a. h. 1232), that the sheikh Mohammed 
el Kanemi lost his eldest and most-beloved son. 

Having watered our animals at a shallow stream, 
spreading out in the meadow-ground, we continued 
our inarch, and about half an hour before noon had 
to cross a very difficult swamp, with boggy ground, 
where several of our, peojile stuck fast. The whole 
of this region is subject to partial inundations j but 
it seems very remarkable that they do not attain 
their greatest height in, or at the end of, the, l^iny 
season, but ^eral inoaths later j and I found after- 
wards,: when :T taaversed this country again to^wds 
the end of -August, in the ve:^ height of the rainy 
season, that not only this but th,e other swamj^ 
were, consid^raiibly . lower than they wera in March. 
This circumstance depends on the peculiar nature of 
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the Ts^, which reaches its highest level in November, 
when all the waters carried down by the several 
rivers and torrents have spread over the whole sur- 
face of the lagoon, while the loss from evaporation is 
then much less than during the hot months. 

Continuing through a very thick forest full of 
herds of wild hogs, which seem greatly to delight in 
these low, swampy, and ‘densely overgrown grounds 
on either side of the j^river) Shdri, and having passed 
another swamp, and the forest at length clearing, we 
obtained a sight of the high clay walls of the town 
of K41a, starting forth from a beautiful grove of fig- 
trees, and nvertowered by a very lofty, but slightly 
inclined solitary palm-tree. 
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Ka'la is the first town of the territory of Log<5n 
or L6gone, the boundary of which we had crossed a 
short time before. Having entered the town through 
an extremely narrow gate, which scarcely allowed my 
bare and slender she-camcl to pass through, after 
having taken from her back the whole load, I was 
struck with the very ditFerent aspect it exhibited 
IVom the regions we had ju’st left ; for while the 
dwellings testified to a certain degree of civilization, 
the inhabitants themselves seemed to approach nearer 
to the pagans than to the Mohammedans. 'We had 
scarcely entered the town when we were surrounded 
by a troop of boys and young bids from seven to 
twelve years of age, tall and nell built, and in a 
state of entire nudity, a thing haruly ever seen in 
the countiy of Bdrnu, even with slaves. The type 
of their features, however, was very different from 
the general type observed in the B<Smu people, and 
seemed to indicate more intelligence and cunning. I 
have already observed, in the country of Mdsgu, how 
the state of the dwellings contrasts with the apparel, 
or rather the want of apparel, of the peojile them- 
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d#«Uiiigs in general, did not consist; Qf ninnd conical 
hiatfi^ ’l)at of spacious oblong houaea of clay, of con- 
siderable elevation. I was quartered these 

structures, but found it rather Close, and full ^qf dust. 

The town presented an appeai^ce of the utmost 
decay, only a few. dwellings remaining in the centre 
of it; and the only remarkable objects were two 
palm-trees, one of which I had Steady observed 
from without : and 1 now assured myself that they 
were not date-trees, but belonged to the fan-shaped 
group of palms. But they were not bifurcated, and 
seemed not to belong to the Cucifera Thehakay nor 
were they identical with the del6b-palm. At any rate 
they were the tallest specimens which I ever remember 
to have seen of the fan-shaped tribe, their height 
appearing more extraordinary on account of the 
small tuft of leaves, which was confined to the very 
top. The town itself presenting no very interesting 
features, I went out in the afternoon, and lay down 
for an hour or two, in the shade of one of those 
beautiful fig-trees which, fed by a large an,d deep 
swanip, surround the town on all sides ; but, the more 
pleasant was my day’s repose, the more .disagreeable 
was my night’s rest, for, omng to these stagnant 
pools, the town as full of mosquitoes, and neither I 
myself nor any of my companions were able to get 
any sleep the: whole of the ensuing night. = 

We therefore rose very early in the following 
meanings long before day-break, apd at four o’cloo^ 
had ali%8dy< left the gate of: the town ^behind us. 
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Thei« is iMili a gmt deal of ealtivation of cotton to 
be seen, even in the preseet state of decay to which 
this province is reduced $ but an immense deal more 
might be cultivated. Then followed fields of soi^um; 
and further on, the lowing of cattle and the cackling 
of hens indicated the presence of a Shiiwa village at 
some distance on our left. Cultivated ground and 
forest alternately succeeded each other, the wild hog 
being seen in every direction, while numerous villages 
were lying about here and there, but at present aH 
deserted, the inhabitants, who belong to the Shdwa, 
migrating during the dry season towards a large 
shallow watercourse in the south-west, where they 
find fresher pasture-grounds for their cattle. This wa- 
tercourse or ngdljam is famous under several names, 
being called Bawish, Mad4f, and Burbdde. We then 
passed on our left the town U'lluf, Hiilluf, or Hclib, 
surrounded by a high clay wall, and almost hidden 
behind wide-spreading fig-trees, just as is the case 
with Kdla. This town, the name of which is pro- 
nounced “ Elf” by the Arabs, and of the origin o( 
which they give very ahsunl accounts, is ill-ikmed 
for the presumed wtcUcraft and sorcery of its inha- 
bitants J and this w'as the only reason which pre- 
vented my eotapanions from staying here during the 
heat of day. 

We titeefeaf© cotttinued our march; and, having 
pas^ swamp, entered a welhoultivated 

Wihis a d^ of sorghum was ^wn. 
X at Wring the stacks gi gram, 
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or> as they ate called in Eandri, b^gga ajrgdmbe) fitUl 
Standing in the fields. 

We encamped a little beyond the temporary village 
of Sheikh el Khas4s, close to an extensive sheet of 
water, under the shade of a beautiful tamarind-ttee. 
This piece of water, as the people assured me, only 
dries up annually for a short time, when the* rainy 
season again fills it. All these native Arabs, as 1 
have already had occasion to remark, are very inhos- 
pitable ; and the people here, where we had encamped, 
did not olFer us any refreshment. However 1 suc- 
ceeded in buying from them a little honey, for a few 
needles. 

When we started again in the afternoon, we had 
great diflSiculty in avoiding the swamps. The coun- 
try at times was well cultivated, producing, besides 
sorghum, a quantity of beans of the speckled kind ; 
but I was not a little astonished to see, in the midst 
of the stubble-fields, young crops of that variety of 
sorghum called “ mdsakuwd.” This is a very rare 
sight in these countries in the month of March, as in 
general this winter corn is got in during December or 
January. We then entered a forest, and, following a 
winding path, reached the rather considerable village 
Mfinke, which belongs to Logdn, but is inhabited 
chiefly by Kaniiri. Here I pitched my tent in the 
inar)set-place, and was not a little pestered by num- 
bers of inquisitive people. 

'Y ffp- uTi nix. county through which we passed 

88 drew nearer the capital of Logdn, 
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was of a Hoh and fertile character, hut insufficiently 
cultivated. Besides grain, there was a great deal 
of cotton; and numbers ^of trees of various species 
gave it a charming appearance, the beautifully rich 
foliage of several of them relieving entirely the mo- 
notony which is usual In these Central African 
forests. Amongst the underwood the diim-bush was 
predominant ; gradually, however, the “ hards " or 
“ kardge ” tree began to prevail. The pods of this 
free, which contain the seeds, are not only much 
liked by camels, but also by monkeys and hogs, both 
of which seemed to be very numerous, and lived to- 
gether in the greatest harmony. Numerous holes of 
the earth-hog {Orycteropus yEihio^nensis) were like- 
wise to be seen. 

We met a number of native travellers and people 
going to market, who saluted us in a cheerful manner, 
and bore testimony to the fact that we were drawing 
near a larger place ; and the neighbourhood of the 
town was still further indicated by women who had 
come out to gather wood for the supply of the market. 
Here 1 was agreeably surprised to see again my 
noble old acquaintance of the Mfisgu country, the 
deldb-palm or ‘^uray.*’ At first a single specimen 
app^red towering with its proud fanlifce foliage oVer 
the numerous kai*4ge4ree3 that still cemtinued 
retain their {(redmliinant position in the vej^thbie 
kingdom; bu^ wltea the clayey sCil way th 
Sand, a h.tge grdt^ ntet lie eye, in cl<»e md 

feu of firait. It Vtos; however, eiitii^sfy to 
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1ii» locality, and I did not meet fiao^eY specimen 
between this place and the town. 

•' When we arrived in sight of the wall, my horse- 
mn changed his dress, and put on a new glittering 
•black Ndpe tobe, in order to make his entrance with 
greater klat, while I was not a little pleased to meet 
again here some travelling companions of mine, in 
whose company I had crossed the B6nuw6 on my 
journey to A'damdwa, and who were once more on 
their way to the east. We then entered the capital 
of Logdh — Log6n Birni, or Kdrnak Ldggon, as it is 
called by the Shdwa, or Kdrnak Ldgone or Ldggene, 
as it is called by the Kandri. The town on this side 
(the north-western) has onl)^ one gate ; and it was so 
narrow that we were obliged to unload the camel 
•before we were able to pass through. The energy 
And activity of this place is naturally concentrated on 
the eastern side towards the river, where it has seven 
gates. 

The interior of the town, where we entered it, had 
not A very animated appearance. The cottages, be- 
longing evidently to the poorer classes of people, are 
in a wretched condition; and the only animation 
which the scenery presented was due to a group of 
ddm-palms, towering over this poor qnartw from the 
tioii^ side. The character of the place irnfmoved, 
bdweveif, as we advanced*, the stareets weretc^btitddy 
•Mtge, and' i was struck witb the appearance of the 
‘|»ti£oipai' street, oi* ddndal, which is fiyraaed by^ 

saltsjci or snfyani, towaniithe Mkt 
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and the house of ^e KeghAnma or Ibdlaghrr^, to- 
wards the north. . 

The entrance to the palace of the sultan — the 
“ radna miyard ” in the kdlakd Logdn or language 
of Logdn, — is towards the east, where there is an 
open square, shaded by a few trees; here I was 
obliged to Wait a long time on horseback, while my 
quarters were getting ready, for etiquette did not 
allow me to dismount. The sun was veiy powerful, 
and my situation not exactly pleasant ; but it afforded 
me some amusement to observe the flights of falcons 
and other birds, who were nestling in the top of a 
group of tall diim-palms which towered above the walls 
of the mosque opposite the palace. 

^ I had also the pleasure of recognizing an old friend 
w Major Denham’s, namely, Beldl, the man who ac- 
companied him as well on his expedition to the Shdri 
as to Kdnem. This man, whose real name was Madi, 
and who was an extremely amiable and good-humOured 
personage, with a disposition akin to the character of 
Europeans, cemtinued my friend during the remainder 
of my stay in K6mu. His errand here at present was 
to collect the annual tribute which the ruler of the 


country of Log<Sn has to pay to the sheikh of Bdmu. 

The qttflirters assigned to me were situated in the 
upper W>ry the palace of the Ib^laghwdn, wMoh 
not a little by the superior imd even 
grah4 stylo This i^moiis 

palOoo eoiseihi^ of ik number of wit^incMEig' 
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of oaitensive apartments. The otoly part Tirhich did 
not cori’espond with the magnificence of the rest 
of the building, was the staircase, which was rather 
dai^ and inconvenient. My own apartment was not 
less than thirty-five feet long, by fifteen wide, and as 
many high, and received sufiicient light from two 
semicircular windows, which, of course, had no glass, 
but could be closed by means of a shutter of reed. 
The ceiling was gable-shaped — rather a remarkable 
phenomenon in these countries; it was filled out with 
thatch work. 

But not only were my quarters excellent, but the 
treatment I received also was hospitable in the ex- 
treme; for I had scarcely taken possession of my 
lodgings when a bowl of very excellent pudding mai| 
its appearance. The thievish propensities of fWr 
, people of Logdn are very remarkable ; and the first 
intimation which I received of it was an official 
caution given to me to beware of the slaves of my 
house. 

Having recruited my strength a little, I went with 
Kash411a Madi to pay my compliments to the Ibdla- 
ghwdn or Keghhmma. We found him in the apart- 
ment marked a in the ground-plan. At first he 
was invisible, sitting behind his matting curtain, 
“parpar” or “farfar,” which the Hdusa people, in 
humorous mood, call by the name of ^‘imii^ki’' 
(the sinner), and which is made of a fine spemcs of 
reed-grass ; but he soon allowed me to approach Mm. 
He upAt taU, elderly man, of a dieei^l disposition, 
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and smiling countenance, with nothing in his beha* 
viour to intimate that he was not a free-born man ; 
and certainly his position was an eminent one, as he 
was the second person in this little kingdom, and held 
an oflS.ce corresponding to that of a prime minister or 
vizier. His name is Herd^ge. Having made him a 
small present for himself, which was rather insignifi- 
cant, but which, as it consisted of a quantity of articles, 
socnicd to satisfy him, I showed him the present I 
intended to make to his master. Poor as I was at the 
time, and destitute of moans, I had determined to give 
away my Turkish trowsers, of very fine brown cloth, 
which I had scurcedy ever worn, in order to pave my 
way ill advance; for besides this article 1 hud only 
some small trifles to give, such as shawls, knives, 
scissors, frankincense, and a lew spices. The ke- 
ghamina having approved of my [iresent, 1 iinmc- 
lUately went with Sladi Uolal to jiay my lespects to 
the sultan, or rather Miyani himself. 

The palace of the sultan i-, a veiy extensive build- 
ing surrounded by a Mull fourteen feit in height, and 
corresponding to the heiglit of the liouso of the 
keglitimma. 

The public part of the building consists of very 
largo courtyards, separated from each other by cfivered 
apartments. I» the first courtyard, marked a on 
the gif^oniisd’‘plan, in a sort of shed, the eunuchs {oVf 
as th0.p«ople of Lqgdtt say, the bille-mel4gem”) were 
asss^i^lcd» s I was »ofe *Uittlc surprised to find bw 
twoca»t^«8 clioFon, ocrtainly of not very good, woriii* 
voi,. m. IT 
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maQ&faip, and very old, but fumi^d with, frames. 
Having waited here some time, till my arrival was 
announced, I proceeded to another antechamber, 
marked b, the whole of the building looking very neat 
and orderly. The courtyard probably measured not 
less than one hundred feet in length, by about thirty 
feet in width. Having then traversed another ante- 
chamber and courtyard of about the same dimensions, 
we reached the public court of audience, furnished 
with a raised platform, on which stood the royal 
throne, — a rough kind of seat covered with a bal- 
dachin of planks, and painted red. The sultan how- 
ever, at present, was not here, but was sitting in his 
private room e, behind a matting curtain ; and I was 
desired to address him without seeing him. I there- 
fore paid him my compliments, addressing Kashdlla 
Madi in Kamiri, and he interpreting what I said into 
the language of the country. I begged to inform the 
Miyard that the sultan Ingliz, who, during the reign 
of the former chief of Logdn (the miyard Sdle), had 
sent'Khalilu (Major Denham), had now instructed 
me to pay my respects to him. He was greatly 
delighted at this compliment, and inquired repeatedly 
after the health of the sultan of the nasdra Ingliz. 
Having made use of the opportunity afforded by the 
matting of observing me without being himself ob- 
served, and seeing that I was something, like a human 
being, and evidently of an innoxious kindi: and the 
present having been carried into his presence Imoalled 
me ihside his room, saluted me in a yery friendly man- 
ner, dnd shook hands with me. He then begged me 
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to explain to him the presents, taking extreme ddight 
in the articles of English manefacture, including even 
the. large darning needles ; for, small and insignificjmt 
as these articles were, he had never seen their like. 
He even counted the needles one by one, and assigned 
them their respective owners in the harira. The 
principal favour which 1 had to beg of him was to 
allow me to navigate the river to some distance ; and 
having granted my request, lie dismissed me very 
graciously. 

On the next page are ground-plans of the houses 
of the sultan ami keghamrna. 

Yi'isuf, or, as the people of 1-ogun say, Y'suf (this 
is the name of the present sultan), is a tall, stout, 
and well-built man, apparently about forty years 
of age, with large features and a rather melancholy 
expression of countenance, whieli I attribute to his 
peculiar and precarious political situation, being the 
ruler of a small kingdom plactsl between two pre- 
dominant neighbours, who harass him Incessantly. 
He has been siiltuu about jiiiu'teeu jears. and was a 
young man at the time of Deiiliuni’s \isit, when lus 
father Sdle and liis tlder brother 'Abd ol Kerim shared 
or rather disputed the govtrnment with each other. 
He had two n3ft>re elder brothers of the jjames of 
Chirdraa arid iMtfruli, both of whom died before him. 
Just at Of shortly betpre the beginning of his reign, 
as wotjlid seems omng to an expedition into the 
co^try by DtiMy, «»e of the* warrslaves of the sheikh 

l<ogdn became a tri^taiy 




A. House op Sui-tan. — a. Great Courtyard, b. Second Courtyard, about 100 
feet long by 30 wide. c. Third Courtyard, d. Inner Courtyard, with shed and 
throne, e. Koom of Sultan, f. Stabling. 

B. House of KbghXmma. — 1. Large Court. 2. Staircase leading to the. upper 
apartments. 8. Courtyard. 4. Second Courtyard. 5. Boom of iCeghimma, with 
two couches, that in the background being raised above the floor. 

C. Shed built of mats and poles in front of the palace. 

7, Caoutchouc-tree. 

8. Mosque or << Dabdldemd,” shaded by some fan-palms, or as the people of Ldgdn 
say, “gurdru." 

# 

province of B6rnu, being subjected to an annutd 
tribute of one hundred slaves, and the same number 
of shirts or tobes. Previous to that timje, tl^e ruler 
of this little gpuntiy is said to have made an annual 
presetft of only two slaves. , ^ , 

Our treatment was hospitable in the extreme ; and 
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it seemed almost as if our host had a mind to kill us 
^rith excess of kindness, for in the evening he sent us 
four enormous bowls of well-prepared pudding of sor- 
ghum, together with meat and broth, and early the 
next morning a large bowl of gruel seasoned with 
honey, and a few moments afterwards three or four 
bowls of hasty-pudding. Fortunately there were 
people enough to consume this plenteous supply of 
food ; for there was a large party of Bagi'rmi people 
returning to their country from Ki'ikawa, and to 
them I gave up these luxurie.s, but afterwards they ’ 
repaid my kindness with ingratitu(i(‘. Being desirous 
of having a look at the town, I sallied forth in the 
afternoon with a well-mounted troo])er, who was at- 
tached to my friend KashcHla 3Iadi, by the western 
gate, and then turning round towanls the east, pro- 
ceeded ill the direction of the river. 

At this corner the riviw bends siwu}' from the wall 
to the distance of about an KiigU-ih mile, b<‘iug from 
.‘150 to 400 yards aemss ; tJie western sliore was ioW 
at this point, but on (he oppiisiro .side it rose to the 
height of from 12 to 15 feet. It was enlivened by 
about 40 or 50 boats, most of them about 4 feet at 
the bottom, and 6 feet at the lop, and remarkable 
for their formidable prows. xVIl these boats are built 
in the same way as those of the Biiddutna, with this 
eAC^ptbh, that the planks consist of stronger wood, 
an4 are generally of larger size, while 
thbel of^Se Btl^dttma consdst of the frailest material, 
vizt the wood of the f<5go. The joints of the planks 
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are provided ■with holes through which rope^ are 
passed, overlaid with bands of reed, and are tightly- 
fastened upon them by smaller ropes, which are again 
passed through small holes stuffed with grass. Their 
elevaled prow seems to indicate the shalloivness of the 
water as well as the vehemence of the current which 
in certain seasons of the year sweeps down the river, 
arid which I experienced on my return when it was 
full. At present, the water was rather shallow, and 
several sand banks were to be seen. My principal 
* attention was attracted by the fishing boats, which 
were furnished with large nets suspended from* the 
poop by two immensely long poles, called “ the two 
hands,” “ miisko ndi,” by the Kaniiri people, and 
“ s4mi ” by the people of Logdn. 

We then continued along the shore, which becomes 
gradually more and more compressed between the 
wall and the river. Where the latter approaches 
nearest the wall there are corn-fields, which are 
continually irrigated from the river. The stalks of 
the corn at present were 1|- foot high. As I have 
observed in another place, wljeat has only recently 
been introduced into Ncgroland, and whereVer a 
little is grown it is only known by the Arabic name 
“ el kdmeh.” The generality of the inhabitants do 
not relish it, but it is esteemed a princely food. 
Of course, com is also dearer where it dbeS not grow 
spontaneously, the tropical rains being tbo pb'wefful 
for the tender plant, so that it can only ^ gfbwn in 
the dry or rather the cold season, near the rivets or 
swamps, by artificial irrigation. 
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Delighted with the view which the scenery of the 
riyer exhibited, we reached the most eastern gate on 
the south side of the town, when suddenly an old 
man with an imperious air forbade me to survey 
the river, and ordered me to retrace my steps di- 
rectly. I was rather startled and confounded, as, 
having the permission of the sultan, I could not 
imagine who besides himself had such authority in 
the place, and could forbid me to do what he had 
allowed me ; but m}'^ companion informed me that he 
was the king of the waters, the “ manUcglui,” and that 
hediad full command over the river or “ lagham.” I 
had heard and read a great deal of the authority of 
the king of the waters, the “ serki-n-niwa,” in the 
countries on the Niger, but J was not aware that a 
similar custom prevailed here. Coid'iised, and rather 
ashamed, I re-entered tin; town tlu’oiigh the next gate. 

Close to this gate wa.s the house of the Ghaladima, 
or MaldghwAn ; and I was induecfl to pay him a visit, 
lie seemed to be rather an eJK-minute person, livijjg 
in a dark and well-perfumed room. The visit was of 
no other interest than that it gave me some further 
insight into the cereiuouial oi' tin; court *d' this little 
kingdom, the very cxisteiiee of which was denied by 
so erninent a man as M. Fresnel a few years ago.* 

The first thing I did on returning to my quarters 
>vaS;to e?tpostulate with the keghdrama on the au- 
titpjrity exercised by his colleague, the king of the 

* Bulletin de la Soci^<c dc G^ogr. do Paris, s. HI. vol. xi. p» BO ; 
vol. Xir, p. 159. 
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waters; and he promised me that the next day I should 
visit the river, and even navigate it, without the least 
hindrance. However, there was so much talk in the 
town about my surveying the stream, that I was 
obliged in the course of the afternoon to pay the 
vizier another visit. He was very anxious to know 
whether if once embarked in a boat upon the water 
I might not jump out in order to search for gold ; 
when I told him I was rather afraid of the crocodiles. 
This expression of my fear contributed a great deal 
to alleviate his suspicions, for it seemed that until 
then he had supposed Europeans to be a sort of super- 
natural beings, and exempt from every kind of fear. 

Our treatment was hospitable in the extreme, — so 
much so that two hundred persons might have feasted 
upon the dishes that were sent to me. But besides 
all these dishes of native food, my hospitable host sent 
for my own private consumption a large fat sheep, 
and an enormous jar of milk. This very splendid 
treatment, however, created a great deal of jealous 
and envious feeling in the breasts of those Bagirmi 
people whom I have before mentioned, although they 
themselves reaped the greatest benefit from the liber- 
ality of the sultan towards me. From what I ob- 
served, I think I may draw the conclusion that it is 
the general policy of the ruler of this little tributary 
kingdom to treat his guests well, and certainly it is a 
wise one ; but I dare say I was especially favoured by 
the sultan. 

j^ich wth extreme delight I had cherished the 

“ plan of navigating the river, although, of 
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course, from the very beginning I could not expect to 
achieve great things, for the means which were at my 
disposal at the time did not allow mo to overcome 
any serious obstacles which might be thrown in my 
way; but besides this, the authority of this little 
prince of Logdn extends only a short distance along 
the shores of the river. 

A t eight o’clock I was aboard of my little boat or 
“ wbam.”* I thought that 1 should have got one of 
the largest size ; but none was to bo obtained. The 
bout, however, which was finally assigned to me, 
though measuring only twont vfivc feet in length by 
about four feet in the middle, >vas tolerably strong, 
the planks of which it consihted being recently sewn 
and stulletl in the way above described ; but, of course, 
this method of shipbuilding is far from rendering the 
vessel watertight. 'I'he boats being without seats, 
large bumlles of reeds are phn < d at the bottom for 
the passengers to •,it ufum, Avitli nothing to prevent 
them from being drenched with wat-'r. 

While Ave croi..(al to tin- other side of the river, 
passing numerous saudbanks Avhidi at jiresent had 
been laid baiv, the town prcvtufed (pijte an interest- 
ing prosspect, the Avtill being t>verlo])ped bj' diim-palm.s, 
or “ gurfiru,” a ]>air of deleb-palms, “ murgiim,” and 
an isolated date-tree, “ dll}ino,”f tliesc three species 

® Tills Avord is only another torin of tlu- nainn which the Y’ddina 
give to the boat, vt*. “ pum.” 

t It is very remarkable and inti n-jting that the date-palm, in 
all th^ eonntriea, as far as Haglrnu, goes by (he H4usa namo 
debfwo,*'' from which circumstance it is plain that it was first in- 
troduced into that part of Negroland. Even the Fdibe of Sdkoto 
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' of 'palms growing together in this place in a very 
remarkable manner; for it is a rare thing to find 
them in one and the same spot. 

The river, while skirting the town, forms a bend, 
and changes its course from a west-easteriy to a 
northerly direction. While gliding along the eastern 
shore my companions called my attention to a species 
of very tall reed, which they call kordkord, but which 
is nothing else than the papyrus, which, as I have 
observed, grows on the shores of the Tsdd, and which 
we shall find in several smaller lakes. But it was 
highly interesting to me to hear that the natives in 
this country prepare a peculiar sort of cloth or 
“ gdbagd ” from it, which I think must be identical 
with the cloth mentioned by Arab writers under the 
name “wdrzi berdi,” being the Egyptian name for 
papyrus. However, I did not observe here several 
other species of the reed which grows on the Tsdd, 
principally the bole ; and on inquiring for that beau- 
tiful variety from which the fine matting “ kasdr ’’ 
or “ farfar ” is made, and for which the people of 
Logdn are so celebrated, I was informed by my com- 
panions that it only grows near the large market- 
town Jinna, of which I shall have occasion to say 
something more further on. I was very anxious to 
know how the natives called this river, to which, by 
Major Denham, the name of Shari or Shdry has been 

have no other name for it, while those of A'damiwa call it after 
the tree of the native date, via. the addwa or Balanites JSgtfptioffa, 
;|3at the Sdnghay and M^ba.or Wad^y langnages hay^ quijte inde- 
pendent names for this palm. 
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given, and I was confirmed in the opinion which I had 
previously formed, that this river is not the ShAri, but 
a small branch of it ; Major Denham, during the short 
stay which he made here, not being able to ascertain 
that this river, which he saw at the town of Logdn, 
was not the same as that which he saw at Kiisuri, but 
only a branch of it, and the smaller one. However, 
all the names given to rivers by the various tribes of 
Negroland have no other signification tlnfh that 
general one of “ water,” “ river,” from the western 
great “ Ba,” of the Mandingocs by the I'sa of the 
Sdnghay, Eghu-reii of the Itndshngli, “ MAyo ” of the 
Ffilbc, Gulbi of the 11 Ansa, KwAra of the Yoruba, 
Benuwe of the BAtta, Kcmnidngu of the KanAri, the 
eastern “ BA ” of the Bagirmi, the Fittri of the 
Kiika, the Bat hA of tlie Arabs of WadAy. Thus thcH 
name “ ShAn' ” also signifies nothing more than “ the 
river,” that is to say, the rivei* of the KAtoko, to 
whose language,- tJiis v'onl belongs, and the word 
“ tsAde,” or rather “ tsAilhc,” seems nothing but a 
different pronnneiatiou of this saine name, tlie original 
form of which is probably “sare” or “sAgbe.” 

This smaller western bi-anch of the ShAri the 
natives of LogAn call “ i.Aghanio na LAgone,” that is 
to saj^'the river (“ lAgham”) of LogAn ; but higher up 
it has different names, according to the places which 
it passes by, being called by the Musgu people in 
their own Imtguagc, “ E'rA,” or “ Arre,” a name which 
itself iheasns nothing else but river; while in another 
place, whore I rcAched it on my expedition to the 
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Mdsgu country, it bears the peculiar name “ Serbd- 
wu^l,'* I do not know exactly for what reason. 
Meanwhile we were passing by the village Hdnkel, 
which lies on the western side of the river, and 
which as I shall soon have occasion to observe, was 
of great importance in the former history of this 
country. The river changing its direction here, we 
again approached the western shore, and saw that at 
least htlf the inhabitants of the town had come out 
to see what the Christian vras doing on the river ; for 
they could scarcely imagine that I had embarked for 
any other purpose than to search for gold. In the 
midst of the crowd some horsemen in a very showy 
dress were observed, and I Avas informed that they 
were people from A'dishen the Mdsgu chief, just ar- 
*rived with a message ; and I soon observed that they 
were priding themselves on a dress which they had 
received from their oppressors, on the expedition in 
which I and Mr. Overweg accompanied the latter. 

Seeing a crocodile raising its head just above the 
Avater close to the other side of the river, I could not 
resist firing at it, when the crowd burst out in loud 
cheers of acclamation. The servants of the sultan, 
however, Avho had accompanied me in the boat, had 
been for some time uneasy, and wished me to retufe ; 
and on reaching a beautiful solitary deldb-palm, or 
“ margdm,” as they are called by the people of Logon, 

I could no longer resist the pleadings of my com- 
panions to abstain from proceeding further. We had 
here an extensive view over the river, its principal 
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direction being from south 20° east. All these large 
and splendid streams with which nature has endowed 
these regions are now scarcely of any use to the 
people living on their banks; and no traffic, except 
between the nearest places, is kept up.* A- wide 
licld for improvement is here open to the energy 
of man when these regions have been brought under 
the notice and the influence of Europe. 

Turning our boat, we allo^vcd it to go along with 
the current. The surface of the water was so 
smooth and pleasant, that 1 •was tempted to take 
a bath, and thei’C ^vas a great shouting amongst the 
crowd on the sliore when they saw the white man 
jump overboard ; but their surprise was great when, 
after having splashed about for some time in the 
river, the current of which ^vas too strong for ray 
weakened frame, they saw me come out empty-handed, 
and they cried out that they had been cheated, — the 
people having told them tliat I was searching for 
gold. However, wheti J diseinharb.'d, th<i cj'owd of 
spectators was so imnioiise, (hat my eompanions could 
only open me a passage wilh their wliips; and { was 
really ghad when 1 again readied the house of the 
Kegltamma or Ibalnghwdu. 

This little excursion, however, cost me dear; for 
those people of Jhigirrui whom 1 iiavc mentioned before, 
the principal among whom wa.s called llaj A'hmed, 
seeing roe creating such an ujiroar, felt inclined to 

1 have however to observe that the Knri sometiines bring 
native eora os ftu' os B^gotn^n. 
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suppose that, if I should enter their own country in 
the absence of the ruler, I might create a disturb^ 
ance in the kingdom. The prince of Logdo, likewise, 
had formed far too high an idea of my capacity, 
and begged me most earnestly to stay some time 
with him, thinking that he might derive some profit 
by making himself more independent of his neigh- 
bours. Amongst other things, he wanted me to fire 
off those two guns which I have mentioned before ; 
but their whole appearance inspired me with too 
little confidence to do so. 

As it was, I had a great deal of trouble in persuading 
the sultan to allow me to pursue my journey east- 
ward ; but seeing that if I were to stay here a few 
days longer I should spend the little I had left, I 
• was firm in my purpose of extending my discoveries 
beyond my predecessors, Major Denham having al- 
ready succeeded in reaching this place, although he 
has only very insufficiently described it, and entirely 
failed in fixing its right position. I therefore pro- 
ceeded to take leave of Miyard Y'suf the next morning, 
when I found him in the courtyard numbered / in the 
woodcut, which he seemed to use as stables. His 
whole stud, however, appeared to consist of only three 
or four horses of tolerable appearance. He himself was 
sitting on a raised platform of clay (segdge) dressed 
very simply, and wearing a red woollen shawl round 
his head. He was very kind and friendly, and begged 
me most urgently not to make a long stay in Ba* 
gurmi, but to return as soon as possible. Our con- 
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versation this time, as >vell as on the former occasion, 
was in Kaniiri, which be understood perfectly well. 

Logdn is, it seems, not a national, but a political 
name, altbougb I bave not been able to make out 
its exact meaning.* Tbe inhabitants belong to that 
great race of tbe Mdsa whom I have mentioned on a 
former occasion, being the brethren of the Musgu, 
and the kinsmen of the inhabitants of Mdndard (the 
Ur-wdndala) and the K6tok<5. Their political exist- 
ence as people of LogiSn (or, as they call themselves, 
Logode Log<)n) is quite recent and their Isldm is of 
still more recent origin. Their country also, like that 
of the Musgu, was formerly split into a number of 
small principalities, the chief of iidnkel being the 
most powerful among them, till about a century and a 
half ago, wlicn Bruwa, the. predecessor of Miyara Mdsa, 
is said to have founded the To\v;i of l.ogdn, and to have 
removed the scat of his principality to the present 
capital (“ birui,” or “ karnak”) of the country. But 
this ruler, as well as liis iinriii;diate successors, was a 
pagan, and probably at that time there wi'rc only a few 
Mohammedans in the place; and Miyara Sale, the old 
prince whom Dcnliatn visited, flu' fulhee of the present 
ruler Yiisuf, is said to have, been the first among the 
petty, princes of this country who were converted to 
Islam. Others assert tluit an older king, Mdgha Jdnna, 
was the first Mosliin *, and this is not at all improbable 

I tiiink it has no conutetion with the river or Jfighain, else 
they could net call it “ Mgiiame Lrfgone." 

f, .'The name ia.uot mentioned in the aimiJs of Edds Alawuina. 
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as the names of some of the kings who preceded Sdle 
evidently show that the influence of Islamism, at least 
to outward appearance, was felt at a much earlier 
date. 

With regard to the order of succession from Mdsa 
down to Sdle, it seems that Masa was succeeded by a 
prince of the name of U'ngo And-smadd, who w'as 
followed by U'ngo And-logon, the prince to whom, 
possibly, the present name of the country Log6n is to 
be referred ; he was succeeded by M6gha ‘All, then 
followed Mdgha Kdder, and then the predecessor of 
Sdle, namely, Md Sdlikwd. Hence, at the very 
utmost the Mohammedan religion is not above sixty 
years old in this country ; and many of the younger 
inhabitants, of the place are well aware that their 
fathers were pagans by birth, and afterwards turned 
^lohammedans. Of course their Jsldm, even at pre- 
sent, is of a poor character; and the whole know- 
ledge of religious matters which they possess, with 
the exception of a few elevated persons, consists of a 
few phrases which they learn by heart without under- 
standing their meaning, and the practice of circum- 
cision. In the country towns, however, even at 
present, most of the people are pagans. 

The inhabitants of Logon fought repeatedly with 
their neighbours and kindred of Mdndard, and seem 
to have been successful in that direction. They are 
also said to have once destroyed the town of Meld, 
which lies on the eastern side of the river Shari, and 
to have killed all the male inhabitants. The former 
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sultans of B6nia s6em to have left the people of Lo- 
g6n in enjoyment of tolerable tranquillity, being 
content with a small tribute which they made them 
pay as a mark of subjection. But at present the 
tribute is considerable, considering the small extent 
of the country, and moreover the unfortunate petty 
prince of this small kingdom is compelled to pay 
another tribute to the sultan of Bagi'rmi, whose people 
Jiarass him continually. 

The name which the people of Logon give to their 
western neighbours is interesting, as ils oj’igin seems 
to go back into a remote age ; for they call them Bil- 
langdre, or rather, “ bille Isgan',’* a name which was 
probably derived from Ngaru, tin: ancient capital of 
the (lludadj, or the wesroni provinces of the IhSrnu 
empire, whicdi I have rnc.ntioiH'd on ii former occasion ; 
“ bille” means pco[)!{! in gem-ral. As foi' their eastern 
neighbours, the Ihigirmi pcoj)]e, tin-) call them by the 
name of Mdkkode, which mi^ht sctmi to have some 
connection with Makada, a name often a|ij)lio<l to the 
comitry west of A!/yssinia, ami wbieh 1 think is 
crrorieoo.s!v stated to mciui (’iiri-tian. 

From the south-west flni I'liilx! or ]^’cl!;tta press 
heavily upon them ; and, as wo hav(; scfai on the ex- 
pedition to Miisgu, the. eldernsun in tin-, village of 
Wasse,- which belongs to the territory of LogiSn, is 
himself a Pdllo or FellAta. 

The peoplb of Logdn in former times seem to have 
made frequent inroads into the country (jf their neigh- 
bours and kinsmen the Mdsgu, in order to supply 

VOL. 111. X 
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their want of slaves ; but about eight yeare previous 
to my visit they seem to have suffered so severe a 
check in that quarter, as to make them desist from 
undertaking any further expeditions. Upon that occa- 
sion they lost their commander-in-chief, Keghdmma or 
Ibdlaghwdn Ydhia*, the same who built the really 
imposing palace where I was lodged. This commander 
undertook an expedition into the Miisgu country, not, 
as usual, by land, but by water, and having gone on 
shore near a village called Gummel, was taken by 
surprise, and together with the most valiant of his 
companions, was slain by the natives of the country. 

The government seems to be a limited monarchy, 
the sovereign being surrounded by a number of high 
functionaries, who form the divan or “tdlubd,” identical 
with the nogond of the Bdrnu people. The first of these 
high functionaries is the IbdlagliAvdn, next follows the 
Mdlaghwdn or Ghdladima, then the Mairdy, then 
the Maddm, the Mard-legha or king of the water, 
the Wulanghdy or Chirdma (the claimant to the suc- 
cession), the Marayinarbd, the Madamatiyd, the 
Madam ukhsdm, the Inthdwa, the Maghawdn akh- 
thdm, the Mdsaghe akhthdm, and the Mdghald-mutd. 

The territory of Logon is most advantageously 
situated near the point of junction of two consi- 
derable rivers ; the river of Logdn, the Ldgham, or 
E'rd towards the west, and the Shdrf or Bd towards 

1 m\l here give a list of the Ih&laghw&nSi aa far aa they came to 
my knowledge. Tba-Gare, I'ba-Kydri, I'ba-^Othmdn, Tba-Kader, 
VbB^Ah^f rba-A'dem, I'ba-Saide, I^ba-Ydhia, FbaJEIerddge. 
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the cast ; and it might be a most happy little kingdom 
if it were not overwhelmed and oppressed by its more 
powerful neighbours, who, as we have just seen, en- 
croach upon it on all sides. But while the B6rnu 
people levy a more regular tribute, the people of Ba- 
girmi seem to treat the poor inhabitants of the districts 
nearest their borders with the greatest injustice, 
subjecting them, in a very anomalous manner, to all 
sorts of contributions. Nevertheless, from the list 
of the places which 1 .shall subjoin in the Appendix*, 
it will be .seen that tlic country is still tolerably well 
inhabited, though certainly it cannot now be said to 
be in a very flourishing eondition. 

As for the food of the natives, fish (“ kiyi ”) in 
which the river is extremely rich, constitutes a great 
proportion of < heir live st<jck ; hut cattle (“ntha”)as 
Avell as sheep (“wtifn'’) seem to he extremely rare, 
and it has the ap()eii ranee as if their neighbours had 
dejirivcd them entirely of this ui-tiele of wealth and 
comfort. 'I'ho native Arabs la>we\er are tolerably 
well supplied Aviih botii. ronltry al.-^o .seems not to 
be very imnicrous ; but, the lag (•' sfise abouiKhs in 
immense rjuantities, and .'cems to be often resorted to 
by the natives .as an a i tide of focid. Besides .sorghum 
or, as they call it, “ inakala," and millet, “ viyo” (the 
“ fiyo” of the Kohskd and Vedina — rice I did not 
obsertre), a great deal of cotton, “ m})atakf,” is grown 
in the country ; and weaving constitutes one of the 


Appendix 111., Xo. it* 
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principal employments of the people. Indeed their 
shirts (“labii”) are of very excellent manufacture; 
but their indigo (“ mdgond ”) is not very good, nor 
are they expert in dyeing.* 

In addition to their cotton, which ought to bo 
cultivated to an unbounded extent in these low and 
richly irrigated regions, the beautiful lattice-work of 
cane before mentioned, the common sort being called 
“ parpar ” or “ farfar,” while a better kind is called 
“ mdman,” constitutes one of their most famous manu- 
factures; their wooden bowls (“dalgwam”) likewise, 
and the round straw covers (“killc”), are remark- 
able ; for the bowls are of very good workmanship, 
much better than they arc seen in Kxikawa, although 
they do not attain to that excellency which is ob- 
served in the manufactures of D>lr Fiir. 

Altogether the inhabitants of this country seem to 
be a clever race, and are in gcnei’al handsomer than 
the 13<5rnu people, the women in particular. It is 
remarkable that they use almost the same sort of 
tattooing as the Kamiri, consisting of sundry curved 
lines along the cheek, generally six, running from the 
outer angle of the eye down to the mouth ; it is also 
curious that they have the same word for it f as the 
Kamiri, although their languages are so entirely 
different in other respects. 

* The reader will see thatmy judgment in this respect is very 
different from that which Denham passed on them {Travels 
and Discoveries^ i., p. 237.) ; but Denham never visited Kan<5, and 
liad no standard forjudging what was good and what was not. 

I The Kanuri call it ‘‘ b^li,” the 16god6 Ldgonc ‘‘ bel.” 
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My stay in the country, of course, was too short to 
allow me to speak more decidedly respecting their 
moral qualities. The currency of pieces of iron as 
money, which Denham observed in his time% has 
long been abolished ; and at present the standard 
money of the place is cotton strips of from two to 
three inches in width. 

AVith regard to tlie language of (lie pcojdc of Logdn, 
Denham has committed a great mistake in supposing 
that it was identical with the language of Dagirini ; 
for though what he lioanl was ivally the language of 
Bugirmi, which is spoken to a great extent by the 
natives, yet tlioir original language, whi(‘li is spoken 
exclusively, aiivong the ])eople tlieiuselvcs, is (put(; dis- 
tinct, being nearly rc'lated to thut of tho people of 
Miisgu. Tliey th(‘ir ia.nguage kf*Iaku li^igone. z\s 
far as 1 l)eH*.a,iuc aecpiaiiihd witij it, l.lie pronunciation 
is very diffu-nlt, ofi aevaamt nf {ij«* maaiy aspirated 
souiuls, ospeciuriy tlrat * iJj ur ih ami in this 
respect it ha-i in ?Le luiglish. 
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THE TWO RIVEJJS. — ENTRANCE INTO BAo/kMI. 

It was ten o’clock in the inornincr when 

March 16 th. ^ ^ , , _ , , . ° , 

I left Karnak Logon in order to penetrate 
into unknown regions, never before trodden by 
European foot ; and a short time afterwards I was 
sitting in the boat, while our horses, the camel, and 
the bullock were partly swimming across and partly 
fording the river. The water was in general shallow, 
though in the deepest place it measured eight feet 
and a half. The current ivas about three miles an 
hour. The country at that period had a very dif- 
ferent appearance from what it presented on my return 
from Bagirmi. At present all those low grounds, 
which later in the season are entirely inundated, 
had a swampy, cheerless aspect, and 1 hastened on- 
wards in order to escape from the unhealthy locality, 
heated by the rays of the mid-day sun. Only now 
and then a small patch of cotton-ground was seen 
. between the tall jungle. Close to the river there is 
scarcely a single tree ; but further on, where the 
•country becomes more cultivated, isolated kardge- 
, trees, ^ together with straggling groups of cottages. 
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were seen here and there. Not having exposed ray- 
self to the mid-day sun during the last few days, and 
tlie heat being very great, I looked for a place to pass 
the hottest hours of the day ; and to the disappoint- 
ment of my companions, who were anxious for a good 
dinner, I dismounted under the coOl shade of a beau- 
tiful wide-spreading fig-tree, “ ngdibbere,” or “ z^rra,” 
as the people of Logdn call it, at some distance from 
a little village called S6so, situated towards the north, 
while on our right there was a watercourse winding 
along through a shallow depression in the green mea- 
dow grounds, without any visible inclination. These 
shallow watercourses are, as I have already had oc- 
casion to mention oji my joiu'ncy to Mfjsgu, one of the 
most characteristic features' in this part of Central 
Africa, which formerly was thought to be n dry ele- 
vated waste. Nuked young lads were splashing and 
pla^’ing about in the water, together with tvild hogs, 
ill the greatest harnu/ny ; never in any part of Negro- 
laud have I seen tlii.s animal in such nunihers as here 
about the IShiln'. Calves and gouts wore pasturing 
in the fields, with wild hogs in the midst of them. 

When wo pursued our march at two o’clock in the 
aftonmon, 1 was greatly pleased to sec animbers of 
tine horses round the groups of Shdwa villages which 
bordered the watercourse; while the wholo seenexy 
was enlivened by the rich foliago of w'ide-spreading 
trees. Onions likewise w'cre cultivated here iu con- 
siderable quantities. On the right of our path were 
very extensive fields, of a peculiar kind of wintet- 
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corn, called “ sdffard ” by the people of Logdo, and 
“ k^rirdin ” by the Kaniiri. This belongs to the ruler 
of the country; but in general very little grain is 
seen in this part of Logon, the inhabitants being 
afraid of the people of Bagirmi, who used to gather 
the harvest of Avhat they themselves have sown. But 
small cotton grounds ai*e occasionally observed. 

After a march of about nine miles we reached a 
place called Bsita, half deserted, and surrounded by a 
clay wall, in a very decayed state. Nevertheless, the 
few cottages that remained, simple and unpretending 
though they Averc, testified to some degree of industry 
and cleanliness. Of hospitality, hoAvever, avc received 
no proof; and the authority of the JMiyard Y'suf 
seemed to be nought indeed, these poor people aflirin- 
ing, Avith some show of reason, that as the ruler did 
not protect them against the unjust exactions of their 
neighbours, they need not respect his commands. 
There Avas, therefore, little necessity for the servant 
of the sultan accompanying me any further, for if 
they did not respect his orders here, they would cer- 
tainly not do so further on. 

Wednesday, Continued our march alone. On the 

March 17th. g^st side of the toAvu a little cultivation 
was to be seen, the country here being very sAvampy, 
and inundated during the rainy season. It is co- 
vered Avith a dense jungle ; and Avild beasts are in 
great numbers. Water is close under the surface of 
the ground, and the well that Ave passed near a 
Shiiwa village was only three fathoms deep. Near 
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THE KEAL SEA'ri'. 

the village of Atmarclidri, which we left on our right, 
there were traces of cultivation, trees being cut down 
and the ground cleared to make room for corn-fields ; 
the village is inhabited by Kandri people. Soon 
after, the forest became denser than before, climbing 
plants running up the trees, and hanging down in 
festoons from the branches. Here it was that 1 first 
sajif the footprints of the iliirioceros, an animal which 
is unheard of in all the western parts of Negroland. 
The people of this part of Logon call the animal 
“ hirni,” the name usual in Jjagirmi, while the real 
name in the huignage of the country is “ ngirrne.” 
The Ivanuri call it “ kurgadaii,” or barkajan " — the 
very name ineutionod already by K1 Ldn'si.* It is 
greatly feared by the inhabitants, who sometimes 
encounter these fe.i'ocious aiiimals on tin; narrow 
footpaths which wind through the thick forests of 
their country. 

1 htul gone on a iit.rje in advance, wIk-ii suddenly 
1 beheld, thi'oug'h the f>".'mches of the trees, the 
s])lendld shixsl of a iarge river, j'ar larger tlian that 
of Logon. Mi was sileme! and (lie pellucid surface 
of the water urulisturhi'd by the sligbh'st breeze; 
no vestigi.-s of huiiutn or aninud lile were to bo 
seen, witli tlie excc]»tioT. of two riverhorscs (ciilled 
“ niye’’ by the people of Logihi), wiiich, Intving been 
nsisking in tbe sun on tin; shore, plunged into the 
water at ouc approach. This, then, was the real 
fcjhari, that is to say tbe great river of the K6tok6 

• Shcrlf el litliasi, trad. Jaubort, vol. i. p. 72. 
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(for Shdri, as I have said before, means nothing else 
but river), which, augmented by the smaller but very 
considerable river of Logdn, forms that large basin 
which gives to this part of Negroland its character- 
istic feature. The river at this spot runs from S. 
30° W. to N. 30° E., but its general course is rather 
winding, coming further upwards from the south, 
and beyond forming a reach from E. 38° N. 

The shore, where I stood enjoying the tranquil 
but beautiful scenery, is closely approached by the 
forest, and has an elevation of about fifteen feet. 
No human habitation was to be seen, with the 
exception of a small village on the other side. The 
surface of the water was undisturbed, except now 
and then by a fish leaping up ; no waterlbwl en- 
livened the banks ; not a single boat was to be seen, 
till at length we observed the ferrymen on the op- 
posite shore, where it formed a flat and sandy beach, 
making us a sign that we were to proceed a little 
higher up the river, in order not to miss tlie landing- 
place when carried down by the current. We there- 
fore went about 800 yards further up; and I made 
myself comfortable under the shade of a tree, await- 
ing the boat, and indulging in the thought that 1 was 
soon to enter a new country, never before trodden 
by European foot. 

At length the boat came; but the ferrymen, as 
soon as they saw who we were, behaved in a strange 
and mysterious manner, and told us that they could 
not take us across the river before they had informed 
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their master. However uncommon such a precau- 
tion seemed to be, I had as yet no idea of the real 
state of affairs. We therefore sat down patiently to 
await the answer, which wc thought a mere matter of 
form. The atmosphere Was very sultry, and the sky 
overcast ; clouds were hanging over the river, as fore- 
runners of the rainy season. In order to keep off the 
deadly stings of the blood-flies front our horses, wc 
made a large fire, d’he sting of this fly is almost 
as fatal as that of the “ t.sctse” in the .southern jiarts 
of this continent,; and many travellers lose all their 
horses on the .shore of this river. 

1 was .snddcMily aroused from my trampiil repose 
l)y the arrival of a nnmerons troop of pilgrims on 
their wav to Mehka ; ul! of tlu-m lielomjttsl to the tribe 

ihci Fulbi^ oi’ mostly IVotii tlio wcs'^teni parts 

ol* Ncproliuirl, iuitl .vHfUi (Voai « baJok/t. tlic llttlc-kiiowu 
oouiitry n;l]ni>ara 'U kI Aiaoiig'si them 

Nvei’<’ also tii(; v/h<« laa! a<:coiup:un»'<i mo on iny 

journey to AMinniiw'a, "Ai.oan j liad ayain mot a 
soroufl time iioar the io\\{< ‘if f ina<lo- IheJU 

a prc.^eirc (fl neofllfs. in ai'-ist Ihoni in their 

pruiscwoidiiy luaU'viakbn.^ W’liika v/e wert^ (‘hatting* 
together, llui hoaJiMrn I'tdio.ud, luhiging with them 
th.e astounding ai^sAwr that t!ic oiiu f of tiic village, 
AAsu, y;ou1(I not allovr nu‘. to cross rho riv(‘r. 

We could at lirst. scrirccly iirAaginc what was' the 
reason ol this unforeseen oi^staele, wlien the boatmen 
informed us, that ilaj A'linual, the lu'iid man of those 
Bagirmi people wliom J have nicntiontd us i'cturning" 
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from Kiikawa to their native country, had assured 
them that 1 was a most dangerous person, and that the 
vizier of B6rnu himself had told them there was 
great danger that, if I should enter the country of 
Bagirmi in the absence of the sultan, I might upset 
his throne, and ruin his kingdom. As there were 
some of the chief men of the village in the boat, we 
used every means to convince them of the absurdity 
of such calumnies ; but all was in vain, and it became 
evident that we should certainly not be allowed to 
cross the river at this spot. 

Bor a moment I hesitated whether I should retrace 
my steps to Logdn birni, there to await the return of 
a messenger whom I might send to the sultan of 
Bagirmi, or whether I should try my fortune at 
some other point of the river. I could not well per- 
ceive from whence the obstacle proceeded ; whether 
it was really the vizier of Bdrnu wiio was the cause 
of these intrigues, as he knew that it was my eaimest 
desire, if possible, to penetrate into Wdddy ; or whether 
it was the Sultan of Logdn, who, by compelling me 
in this way to retrace my steps, might think to 
persuade me to stay longer in his company. The 
Bagirmi man, I had, as far as I knew, never offended 
in my life — on the contrary, in the town of Logdn I 
had treated his v,hole troop, and given besides some 
sma^l presents to himself; but he might have been 
jealous of me, seeing that the sultan of Logdn ho- 
noured me in so remarkable a manner. He had been 
to Kdk&wa, in order to purchase there some articles of 
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manufacture which were not to be had in Bagirrni, 
and which he hoped to sell to advantage to the sultan 
of his country. Perhaps he thought tliat I was also 
a merchant, and might spoil his market. Considering 
therefore all these points, I at length decided upon 
trying to cross the river at another place. 

Having in consequence retraced our steps a little 
more than two miles, along the path we had come, 
in order to make the people believe that we were 
returning to Logon, we turned oil’ from our track 
to the northward, aiul Avinding along in a north- 
easterly direction, at time.'? fhroiigii .a, dense forest, at 
others, passing small villages or hamlets, where 
sc'areoly any corn was cultivated, tliongh cotton Avas 
grown t''' some e.\t<'nt, ;ind evidently employed the 
activity of the inliubitants in Aveuving and dyeing, AA'e 
reached thel.arger a illage llugari. Here the inhahitant.s, 
Avlio, like those of most of the viii.cg' s Iie.n ahouts, be- 
long to the Kanuri race, receiA'eri us Avitli g7-('at kindness 
and hospi taliiv, and witiiout as.-igned us quarters 
in a large con rU’ard. Mv > (>lllJ.'ani<>ll^ told the people 
that Ave had niisM-d the direet, ros'd lo ^!eie, and tried 
cA’Cii to pass site otf a.s a '‘slun'! but iinlintunutely 
fhei'C AA’as a pt'rson who had m-vu me at tin! terry of 
Adm, so that the l;op,e of erossing tiie river at some 
other place Avithout further ol-st:ie!c Avas not very 
groat. 

IsVvcrtheless, I aa'.'i.s vesolA’c<l to try oA'ery means in 
my poAvor in order not to mis.s the opportunity of 
exploring a ncAV country; and for a dora, or small 
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shirt, I was promised by the “ billama ”'of the village 
a guide, who early the next morning should conduct 
me to the ferry of M^ 16 . 

Thursday Before daybreak we began our stealthy 

March 18th. enterprise, and entered the' woods, led on 
by a tall, well-made, muscular, and half-naked lad, 
well armed with bow and battle-axe. Passing through 
a district where, besides cotton, a great deal of native 
corn was cultivated, all belonging to the inhabitants 
of the village where we had passed the night, and 
following our narrow unbeaten footpath, we at length 
emerged upon the ijirect well-trodden track which 
leads straight from Logdn to Mdl 4 , although it is 
^ very winding. At first underwood was greatly in- 
termixed with diira-bush or ngille; but after a 
Avhile the aspect of the country suddenly changed, 
the lower ground on our left expanding in fine 
meadow lapda interspersed with pools of stagnant 
water, the deposit of the last year’s inundation, while 
on our right we had the site of a former town, called 
Yesinekf, densely overgrown with forest. 

Here we came again in sight of that fine river 
which forms the western boundary of the kingdom of 
Bagi'rmi, and which intriguing men wished to prevent 
me from crossing. . The slope of the bank is here 
broken, forming a small terrace before it descends to 
the edge of the water, the upper slope being at pre- 
sent covered with a green turf, while the lower one, 
which rose fifteen feet above the surface of the river, 
consists of loose sand. Here again we disturbed 
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9<Hne crocodiles which bad been quietly basking in 
the sun, and lost no time in making signs to the 
ferrymen opposite, that we wished to cross, while I 
hastened to the rear of the rushes growing on the 
shore to make a slight sketch of the interesting 
scenery of the river, with the village on the other 
side. We were delighted when, after a short delay, 
we saw a boat leaving the village, going round the 
sandbank which stretched out in the middle of the 
river, and coming towards us. All our success now 
depended on a few \ninutes; and as soon as the 
ferrymen touched the shore w'c satisfied their claims, 
and entered the boat, which was large and com- 
modious. 

It was with veiy satisfaeiory feelings, although 
mingled with some degree ol’ uneasiness, that I 
found myself floating on this noble river, which Avas 
liere certainly not less than lit.'O yards across. The 
sandbank is a little nearer to the ea&tei'n shore, and 
the whole current (“ ngada ” in K.'ninri, “umma-wji” 
in Ldgone) kee|>s along tliat side, while on (he wt'sterii 
shore the river ,swee[>s slowly along, and in general 
appears not to he very deep. In the elumiiol, the 
poles of the ferrymen indicated a dejitli of fifteen feet. 
Our camel, horses, and bullock had tu cross the river 
by SAviinming alongside the boat, till we reached the 
Ticrthern end of the sandbank, Avhen they walked 
along the sandy beach ; the sandbank being at 
present about 250 yards in length. The current 
beCtreen. the sandbank and the eastern shore was 
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We then kept close along its eastern side, having a 
rising ground on our left, with a most splendid bor- 
der of beautiful trees, chiefly of the fig kind. It was 
a scenery which reminded me of the Miisgu country, 
with this exception, that the watercourse was not so* 
broad, and the rich foliage of the trees was not oc- 
casionally broken and diversified by the del6b-palm. 
An almost uninterrupted line of hamlets skirted 
this narrow strip of verdant fertility, and now and 
then groups of people were seen issuing from the 
thick foliage, while numerous herds of cattle were 
spread over the green swampy meadow-lands, some 
half-immersed in the water, and nipping off the 
fresh shoots of the young grass, while others were 
roaming about on the dry herbage near the boi’der. 
Amongst the cattle, birds of the most beautiful 
plumage, and of every description and size, A\’ere 
sporting and playing about: there was the gigantic 
pelican dashing down occasionally from some neigh- 
bouring tree; the maraboo {Ciconia M.), standing 
like an old m.an, its head between its shoulders ; the 
large-sized azure-feathered “ dedegaini,” strutting 
proudly along after its prey, the plotus, with its long 
snake-like neck ; the white ibis, eagerly searching for 
its food, with various species of ducks (gedddgabii, or 
“ dabd”), and numerous other lesser birds in larger or 
smaller flights. Now and then a wild hog suddenly 
started forth from the covert of the forest, accompa- 
nied by a litter of young ones, and plunged eagerly 
into the water. There was here a rich and inexhausti- 
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ble field for the sportsman ; but I could not think of 
sport, for I was conscious that something was going on 
to stop my progress. 

Perhaps it would have been more prudent to have 
gone on Avithout stopping ; but I felt the heat of the 
sun very much, and, seeing that 1 could not traverse 
the country by force, preferi-ed resting during the 
h(*at of the day under the shade ol’ a line Avide- 
s])reading ngsibborc or ngato (fig-tree) at the side of 
a Shuwa village. 1 here endeav'oured in vain to 
))arter a fcAV tilings Avitli the iidiahitants ; but, to ray 
groat astonishmont, neitlier milk nor anything else 
was to be iiad, (hough cattli' weri' seen grazing in 
every direction. Hut rla- pcojtle told me tliat the 
great number of caftle colK <ited <o,geiher on so nai*- 
row fi slip of pastnrf'-groiuid wa.s the very reason they 
liad no little milk. 'I'hese Sliuwa J'•euple, who belong 
fo the tribe of (he \\hi;id Ah, c:dl this shallow Avatcr 
•Mscl el litij 'All, afier fhe oanu' of their pi’iiicipal chief. 

1 Avaw quietly reclining in (he rmn shade, although 
not witiioiit some .-ad foiTbodiug-^. when (he head man 
of .Mele, aceompa.'iief] hy t.j eight armed Shi'nva, 

Avas seen approac-hiug. ’fliey iiivf addres.sed them- 
selve.s to my iior.seinan (Jrihna, wlio hud made him.self 
coiuforlable in tlic shade of anofher tree a short dis- 
tance otf. Having finished their business Avuth him, 
(hoy came to mo, protesting that they couhl not allow 
me to continue my journey, as they were wimpelled 
to wait for an order from the ca[)it;d, when [ did not 
hesitate to deelar(? on my part fliat I was Avilling 
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to wait any reasonable time, on condition of their 
assigning me a residence, and the means of supplying 
my wants. They expressed their satisfaction at my 
compliance, telling me that in case of my refusal they 
would have sent all the ShiiAva in the neighbourhood 
to harass me on the road. The head man of M(^lc 
then promised me that, if I would return to his village, 
he would take care that T should be supplied with 
everything I wanted, particularly fowls and milk. 

I therefore allowed Grcma to proceed alone, in 
order to take my letters to the capital, while T slowly 
retraced my steps. An hour and a half’s march 
along a more direct path brought me back to the 
village where I had first entered this country. 

The position of M<il6 is not without interest, situated 
as it is upon a steep bank overhanging a largo and 
beautiful navigable river, which here changes its 
course from a west-easterly to a south-northerly di- 
rection ; and here I might liave indulged a few days 
in contemplating the interesting scenery, if my future 
progress had alloAved me more tranquillity. As it Avas, 
the six or seven days I passed here Avere spent in 
rather a dull manner ; for the inhabitants became very 
suspicious Avhen they observed that my favourite place 
Avas the shade of a fine tree at the very brink of the 
shore, from whence I had a A'iew over the river to a 
great extent north and Avest. Of course there was 
but little communication ; and very rarely a boat Avas 
seen proceeding in either direction. Now and then the 
sand-bank became enlivened by a crocodile coining 
out of the Avater to bask in the sun, or by the frolics 
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of the boys of the village, who occasionally crossed 
over to look after their fishing-tackle, or dry their 
nets. Both fish as well as crocodiles are extremely 
plentiful in the river; and the meat of the latter 
forms a great delicacy to the natives. But there is 
also in this river a very large animal, which, I think, 
must be identical with the ayii ol’ the B(3nuwe and 
Niger — the Alanaius VogdlL^^ 

To the north-east the village Avas bordered by thick 
ibrest, whudi at a little distance Avas travTrsed by the 
loAver course of the Amljusada, Avliich Avas here ex- 
tremely rich ill A'Ordure, and lull <»f the hivourite haunts 
of tlic hog. I here, also, observed a considerable 
niinil)» r oi‘ monkeys. It was (luring my residence in 
this place, likev/i.-^e, that 1 lirst obtained a. clear know- 
ledge of the nature of tin^- Shari, and its relation with 
that of l^ogbn, rho [)oint of junction of the two rivers 
being a little jx'luw KfiMirl, ar a eall(jd Siha 

kViciia, wiilie f (/btrtiiU'd a <i(ai of information 

---^certainly not o/iih* < ]>\\v ami inrt oj' the towns 
anil |;rincipalin(‘s on tin?np|>c s’ ' Mnr.-reN of’ iJa.se rivers. 

1 also jearn^^i rhal lasf V’.u' i\v‘ viv^.v had •avmdiowed 
its banks, an<i entered tut:^m'y hiUm-f the natives, 
NevcitlKiless, at this sjh.? ;ho }'i,ink;s vrere .at prc‘sent 
more tluui forty ll'ct high. 

.As fur the muue of the river, the name wdiicli is 
generally given to it, vi/. bhary or Shan', belongs, as 

I tJiiuk it is this ;a*iiaui wliloli is jnoiitioiictl by .Uurckhardt 
(Travels in Nubiu, Appondex. L, p. :t‘j the 'f'his 

narnc must be given to it by the 8Iiu\va, but 1 did not Jicar it. 
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1 baYe mentioned on a former occasion, to tbe language 
of the E6tok6. The Bagirmi people call it <»}l 7 B4, 
distinguishing it in the various parts of its course by 
the names of the different villages which are situated 
on its banks, as Bd-M4M, Bd-Busd, Bd-Gdn, while the 
Arabs call it at this* place Bahr>Meld, and a little 
higher up from the other village, Bahr-A'su. When 
the whole river, therefore, is sometimes called A'su, 
the relation is quite the same as the komddugu 
Wadbe being called Yeou or Yd. 

But while I was thus able to employ my time not 
quite un profitably, iny comforts were not quite so 
good as I had been led to expect, neither fowl nor 
milk being procurable, and the fresh fish of the river, 
which I was occasionally able to procure for a hand- 
some present, not agreeing with the weak state of my 
stomach; although it was excellent and very palatable. 
There is a small market held at a village about five 
miles distant, of the name of E'diye, and every Wed- 
nesday another market, a little more important, near 
a village of the name of Chinge. 

My impatience was augmented by the unmistak- 
able signs of the approach of the rainy season, while 
the numbers of mosquitoes allowed me but little 
rest during the night. The sky was usually overcast, 
and occasionally early in the morning the whole coun- 
try was enveloped in a dense fog. Though mther 
cool in the morning, the weather became sultry 
towards the middle of th^ day, and heavy squalls of 
wind sometimes set in in the afternoon. 1 would will- 
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ingljr have shftred the company of the sultan in the 
expedition, although Ae nows which arrived from 
the camp was not altogether of a satisfactory cha- 
racter. The pagan inhabitants of Gdgomi, against 
whom he was waging war, were reported to have 
descended from their mountain strongholds, and to 
have slain a considerable number of his people, jnd 
amongst thenl a well-known Arab from Morocco, 
who accompanied him on this expedition. 

It was about noon, when to my great 
delight my trooper Grtima 'Abdu, returned 
from his errand, lie was accompanied by t^vo 
attendants of the Zerma, or rather Kadamdnge, 
the lieutenant-governor wliora the sultan had left 
during his absence in command of the capital. I 
was disappointed, however, in my expectation that I 
should now be allow(*d, without furtlier delay, to reach 
the capital myself, for tiie messengers produced a 
document provided with a large black seal, to the 
effect that 1 W'as to await the answer of the sultan in 
lidgomdn, a place higher up the river, the inhabitants 
of w'hich, together with those of a neighbouring town, 
called Mlskin, were to provide me with fresh fish and 
milk during my stay there. Although anxious to 
join the sultan himself, I had nothing to object 
to such an arrangement, and was glad to move 
o»j if ilJWere only a little. Our path on leaving the 
village kept along the steep north-easterly bank of 
the irHi^.her^ into two branches, of 

whicSt the eastern one has more the natnje of a creek. 
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i'iie island thus fonned was thickly wooded, and with 
thd exertion of a small hamlet of fishermen^ seemed 
to be left entirely to the possession of wild animals; 
ior while we clearly distinguished a flock of about a 
dozen large antelopes of the species called “ mohor,” 
br “ himraye ” {Antilope Soemmeringii), we were not 
a Ijttle surprised at seeing a string of not less than 
twenty-two crocodiles all lying quietly 'on their backs 
on the sandy beach, and basking in the sun. None 
of them, however, were remarkable for their size, the 
largest measuring apparently from twelve to fifteen 
feet. 

Our march was rather short, my companions taking 
up quarters for us in the small village called Limshi, 
situated two miles and a half higher up the river, or 
rather creek. 

Here there was a tolerable degree of activity, and 
several boats were lying near the banks. Having just 
before observed such numbers of crocodiles, I was not 
a little astonished at seeing the women, who were 
fetching water, bathing without apprehension in the 
river. The island opposite, at this spot also, was 
densely covered with wood, but a little higher up 
there is a village of the name of (Vdlyb. Our recep- 
tion in the village was very inhospitable, and gave 
me a bad idea of the authority of the lieutenants 
governor, under whose protection I was traveling. 

Friday, nlarch for the first mile, and a h^f 

i|u^ s«tb. led through stubble fields^ i^r whidi we 
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entered a dense forest filled with numerous creeping 
plants, hut otherwise of a rather uniform character; 
awaiting the reviving power of the rainy season. 
The shallow watercourse Mbusdda, or Ms^l el 
'AU, was all the time close on our left, till we crossed 
it, at a distance of about five miles. We then pursued 
our march through cultivated grounds, where, besides 
millet, a little cotton also was raised, at other times 
proceeding through clearer forest, and soon reached 
the village Mustafaji, which was the native place of 
the wife of my escort Greraa 'Abdd. 

Here we were quartered without delay; but the 
huts were not remarkable either for their size or 
architecture, consisting entirely of thatch and reed, 
the lower part being only slightly touched with clay, 
and during the hot hours of the day the heat of them 
was really suffocating. The inhabitants are all 
Kandri, who, having emigrated from Bdrnu during 
the time of the decay of that empire, have settled 
here as well as in other parts of Bagirmi, where they 
have introduced the little civilization which at present 
is seen, especially weaving and dyeing, which is here 
carried on to a considerable extent. The Shdri or 
Bd, in a direct line, is oidy about seven miles distant 
towards the* west, and the inundation even approaches 
the very village by means of the shallow depressions 
and , which intersect the country. A 

great extdjt of ground vfm under cultivation. 

The itthabitdnts of the village behaved very hospita* 
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hly, and my hoTseman’s father-in-law, a very j<yfrial and 
decent looking man, made me a. present of a fat sheep. 
The only difficulty was the water, the well, notwith- 
standing its depth of fifteen fathoms, containing only 
a very small supply. Scarcity of water seems, indeed, 
to be one of the great disadvantages of Baglrmi. 

We remained here the whole of the forenoon of the 
following day, and did not start until half-past two 
in the afternoon. The country which we traversed 
was well inhabited, and a good deal of cotton was to be 
seen ; and it was here that I first beheld it cultivated 
in ridges and furrows, a manner of culture which, I 
think, is constantly adhered to in America as well as in 
India, but in Negroland very rarely ; the cotton plants 
growing on the ridges, bi^t being at present quite 
bare of leaves. All the cotton plantations which I had 
seen previously in Negroland were left to themselvesj 
and were rather in a wild state ; but here they seemed 
to be well kept and taken care of. At a village called 
Miitkomi my attention was drawn to the great 
numbers of asses ; here the ground was full of the 
holes of the ffinek or Megalotis, called by the native 
Shiiwa population “ bii hass4n.” 

Further on, a firm and dry clay soil succeeded. 
Having then passed a large village of the naittfe Of 
Bfigari, we took up onr quarters a little before feunSet in 
a village called Matuwdri, which belongs to a wealthy 
and learned man ci^ed Legdri Bd-Miisa, and vtere very 
, hcMs^i^d}ly received. These people were also Kandri, 
and I was delighted to observe some signs of industry 
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in the shape of a small dyeing place, which contained 
two pits. 

At an early hour we pursued our march, „ , ^ 

■^1 /Tt, ./it 

approaching the town of Bugoman, where I 
was to await further orders from the sultan. The 
country exhibited signs of considerable cultivation, 
and numerous farming hamlets, called “ ydweo ” by 
the Bagirmi people, were spread about ; at present, 
however, they were tenantless, lieing only inhabited 
during the rainy season by the “ field hands,” as an 
American would say. 

After a march of about four miles, and having 
passed a swampy meadow ground with numerous 
traces of the rhinoceros, we again stood on the banks 
of the great river of Bagirmi, the Shfiri or Bd, which 
here, where at present it formed a wide flat sandy 
beach*, at first sight seemed very inconsiderable, 
compared with that noble character which it had 
exhibited lower down, so that I almost supposed it 
to be nothing but a branch of the principal river, 
although my people repeatedly assured me this was 
not the case ; that small branch which higher up, 
a little above the town of Miltu, separates from it, 
passing by Busd and Bachikam, a few miles to the 
south of Mdsenfi, haying just rejoified it near the 
town Mfekin, of which the taller trees, if not the 

Bfifoare camiog to tljo tnmi river I lis^ to traverse a liiaall 
stfeant of very cold aiad Hmpid yrafcer, running intlie opposite 
direction to the fiver ; but I do not know whence it may pro- 
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houses^ were visible from hence. The river here forms 
a long reach from south to north, but higher up, 
beyond Miskin, comes from S.$.£. The bank on 
this side was very low, which is the reason that the 
river during the inundation spreads over a > greater 
extent of country. The ground shelves very gradu- 
ally, and the river seemed shallow at a considerable 
distance from the beach, but its depth on the other 
side may be the more considerable, the opposite bank 
on which the town of Biigomdn stands being rather 
steep. 

The town, seen from this distance, seemed to be 
rather in a state of decay, — at least as regarded the 
wall; but it was pleasantly adorned with a variety 
of trees, among which deleb- and diim-palms were 
the most conspicuous. It was market-day, and in 
the cool of the morning numbers of people were col- 
lected on the south-eastern beach, where we had ar- 
rived, awaiting the return of the ferry-boats : so that 
altogether it exhibited quite an interesting scene. 
But gradually the bustle subsided, and the heat of 
the sun on the sandy beach became almost insup- 
portable ; for, notwithstanding my warning, we had 
left the green border of trees and herbage far behind 
us, and bad advanced along the broad sandy beach, 
which at preset was dry, to the very edge of the 
water. My escort, together with the two servmts 
of Z4rma, had gone into the town to announce my 
univalf end to inform the head man of the order of 
the lieutenant-governor, that I was to await here the 
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commands of the sultan i- but no answer came. In 
vain did I endeavour to protect myself from the 
burning rays of the sun by forming a temporary 
shelter of my carpet ; for the sun in these climes is 
never more severe than just before the setting-in of 
the rainy season, and we had generally at two o’clock 
between 106° and 110°. As noon passed by, I grew 
impatient, especially as I had nothing to eat, there 
being no firewood, even for cooking a very simple 
dinner. 

At length, a little before three o’clock, my mes- 
sengers returned, and their countenances indicated 
that they were not the bearers of satisfactory news. 
The governor of Biigoindn refused obedience to the 
direct order of his 'lord the sultarf of Bagirmi, and 
declined receiving me into the town. Nothing was 
left but to retrace our steps to the village Matuwtlri, 
where we had been so hospitably entertained. Drag- 
ging therefore behind us the sheep which we had not 
yet been able to slaughter, avo returned by the same 
road we had come. 

Hero Ave remained the folloAving morning, and 1 
Itad sufliment time to reflect on my condition in this 
country. • There could not be the least doubt , that 
the ‘greater part of the inliabitants Avere unfavourably 
inclined, jfdwards the stranger; and I was persuaded 
that the best course for me to pursue wduld be to 
return tO'Logdn, and there quietly await the.ni^trer 
of the soltam; but my companions were Upt .qf .py 
opinion;, and assured mo I Avas not at liberty, to leave 
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the country after I had once entered it. It was 
therefore decided that we should proceed in the di- 
rection of the capital, and make our farther proceed- 
ings dependent upon circumstances. The reason we 
did not start at once was because my companions 
wanted to pass the extensive forest which lay before 
us in the night-time, as there was no water for a 
whole day’s march, and our people were unprovided 
with water-skins. 

In order to employ my leisure time, I took a walk 
to Bdgari, the village above mentioned, it being mar- 
ket-day ; and I was glad, considering the little civili- 
zation which is to be met with in these regions, to 
a good deal of traffic going on in the market. Th«^ir;-; 
were about twentj^ head of cattle, between sixty and, 
eighty sheep, and about a dozen asses to be sold; 
there were, moreover, a good assortment of black and-; 
white tobes, a tolerable supply of butter and hon^/ 
besides millet, beans, and ground-nuts; the latter, espe- 
cially, were very plentiful, and bore ample testimony 
to the fact, that in these regions, also, this valuable, 
article of commerce grows in great quantities, and 
forms a considerable portion of the diet of the natives^ 
but as for cotton, the supply was rather limited. 

The staple commodity of the market' were tobes, 
half-tobes, and single strips of cotton^ or fArda* about 
three inches wide, and from three to four drb in length. 
Unfortunately^ I was destitute of this kind of money, 
the pedple r^eoting with contempt those mis^aMe 
littitej'Shirt^ or ddra, which I had brought with, me 
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from B6mti } so tiiat) notwithstanding the good sup- 
ply of the market, I might have remained unjwovided. 

I however succeedetl in buying a few fdrda for some 
needles, pajdng four needles for each fdrda. I bought 
also a little butter for some beads. 

The whole of this district is very scantily supplied 
with water ; and the well in Matuwdri, which is only 
two fathoms and a half deep, contained very little. 
The wells in Biigari were three fathoms deep, but were 
no better supplied. Of course, by digging to a greater 
depth, and constructing the wells in a proper way, 
the people might secure a sufficient supply ; but they 
jailer walking every day to a far distant village for a 
lifele water rather than employ a few weeks indus- 
triously in making a durable well. 

‘ I After a cordial parting from the male and female 
‘habitants of the village, we started about three 
/^tdock in the afternoon; and with the exception 
of a short halt, about sunset, in a small hamlet called 
“ Brtru-nyigo,” or “ hyenas’ den,” we continued our 
march without interruption till past eleven o’clock at 
night. The village just mentioned lies at the border 
of the wildeniess ; and here we had not only to water 
our horses and to lay in a supply of water for our- 
selv®i,;bat I hi^ also to give medicine to some people - 
who iittd?&U)6w«d, me all the way from 


for a. little more than ftveihoam^ m 
K, wilhOBt being raokstedi by man 
or heasti -we ■continued our march through the dense 



jungk^full of trees and thick underwood, while larger 
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ti^s became more and more scanty. Gradually the 
fomt became clearer, and flocks of turtle-doves 
seemed to indicate that there was water in the 
neighbourhood, although such a conclusion drawn 
from the presence of this bird is sometimes liable to 
error. 

After the rainy season the character presented by 
this forest must be very difierent, and a little further 
on, evident signs of former cultivation began to be 
visible, even of sesamum (“ mdrrashi,” as the Kamiri, 
“ kdrru,” as the Bagirmi people call it), as was evi- 
dent from the deep furrows which intersected the 
ground. The inhabitants of two or three small him- 
lets dragged on a miserable existence even during the 
drought which at present prevailed; and we m^St a 
large body of women and children, who preferred 
fetching every night and morning their supply of fhf& 
most essential element from a distance of severiil 
miles rather than desert their native village. 

Having passed another hamlet, likewise destitute 
of water, and left several villages at a greater- distance 
surrounded by a tract of cultivated ground, we at 
length reached the longed-for El Dorado where water 
was to be found; and, as may be presumed, there 
w'as a great bustle round the well, which had to 
supply the whole thirsty neighbourhciod. Numbers 
of people, camels, and asses were thronging Uround; 
loh^g for the moment when they niight cdme'fn'ibr 
their shiire ; and as the well was ten fathoms deep, a 
cohsidctable time Would necessarily elajwte before they 
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were all auppliecl. Being saluted in a friendly way 
by the people, I pitched my tent in the shade of a 
large ch4dia or caoutchouc-tree, which, however, was 
very scanty, as the young leaves had not come out, 
and afforded very little relief from the heat of the 
sun. 

Here it was for the first time that 1 tasted a dish 
of sesatnurn, which was prepared in the same manner 
as millet, in the form of a lai’ge hasty pudding, but, 
being insufficiently seasoned by the common African 
sauce of the leaves of the kiika or monkey-bread tree, 
did not appear to me to be a very dainty dish. The 
village, the name of which is jVIdkori, had a comfort- 
able appeai’anee ; and the pounding of indigo in the 
dyeing-pits went on without interrui>tion, even during 
the heat of the day. Some Fulbc or Felldta shep- 
herds live in the neighbourhood ; and 1 was fortunate 
enough to barter a little butter for glass beads, as Avell 
as a small supply of rice — that is to say, wild rice, for 
rice is not cultivated here, but only gatliered in the 
jungles from what tlic elephant and rhinoceros have 
left. Altogether I might have been very comfort- 
able, if my ttucortain situation in the country had not 
caused me some anxiety. 

When we purstted our tna|ch in the afternoon, our 
road lay through n fertile country, where the oultiva- 
ym diirided between millet and sesamum, till we 
^ho first group of the village of Bdbadd, 
of four distinct hamlets. Here my 
wanted to procure t[uarters for me; but 
V(Mu m. z 
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foarttmately the head man of the village refused them 
admittance, so that they were obliged to seek for 
hospitality in another hamlet, and it was my good 
luck to obtain quarters in the house of a man who 
forms one of the most pleasing recollections of my 
journey. . This was Hdj Bii-Bakr Sadik, a spare 
old man, of very amiable temperament, to whom I 
became indebted for a great deal of kindness and 
valuable information. 

While I pitched my tent in his small courtyard, he 
was sitting close by, and was informing me in very 
good Arabic, that he had thrice made the pilgrimage 
to Mekka, and seen the great ships of the Christians 
on the Sea of Jedda. He remembered minutely all 
the different localities which he had visited in. the 
course of his long wanderings. 

Delighted that by chance I had fallen in with such 
a man, I sent away the next morning my horseman 
Gr^ma 'Abdii, and the two messengers, to the capital, 
in order to inform the lieutenant-governor that the 
chief df Bdgomdn had refused obedience to hia’^irect 
order and denied me admittance into the town, and 
to ask him what was to become of me now. Sending 
him at the same time a present, I begged him urgently 
to allojw me either to epter the capital > dr to retrace 
my Steps to Bdrnu. Grdma promised me that he 
would return the next morning with a decisive an- 
swer. However, he did not keep his-’ promise, but 
remained absent full seven days, ulthoagti' the dis- 
the capitcd was only aknit ten miles. It 
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was thei«fore very fortunate that I had the company 
of B]i4^Bakr Sadik, for no other person would have been 
able to give me such an insight into the character 
and the history of these regions as this man. • 

He drew a spirited picture of the great national 
struggle which his countrymen had been parrying on 
against B<Smu, he himself having taken part in several 
battles. He boasted, and with reason, that slaves of 
his master had twice beaten the sheikh Mohammed el 
Kanemi, and that the sheikh had only gained the 
rictory by calling to his assistance Miistapha el 
A'hmar and Mukni, the two succeeding sultans of 
Fezzdn, when, by destroying the towns of BabdliyA 
and Gdwi, and by taking possession of the capital, he 
made himself temporary master of the country. He 
'described to me with delight how his countrymen 
had driven back the Felldta who were endeavouring 
to establish the Jemrahra in their country, and that 
they had undertaken afterwards a successful expe- 
dition against Bdgo, one of the settlements of that 
nati<»kV/ 

Bii-Bakr indeed might have been called a patriot in 
every sense of the word. Although a loyal subject, 
and humbly devoted to his sultan, nevertheless he be- 
held with the deepest mortification the decline of his 
native epuntafy ; the former wealth and- impprt- 
anc-e it feid ei^yed previous to the time wheii,*Abd 
el Kerim Sabdo, the sultan of l^dddy, ponquered it, 
plundei^ it&4reasares, made the. king trih^taiy^t^<l 
led 
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the whole well-being of the country had be«j anni- 
hilated, and not only their wealth in silver .and 
cattle had disappeared, but the ruin and decay 
extended even, as he considered, in his melancholy 
frame of mind, to nature, — whole districts Which had 
been formQrly under cultivation and covered with 
villages being now changed to a wilderness, and 
regions which had formerly been well supplied with 
water suflFering now the extreme of drought. Worms, 
he told me, were devouring their crops and vegetables, 
dooming them to starvation. 

All this was true as far as regarded the present 
stiate of the country ; for though I cannot say whether 
its physical condition was ever much more favourable, 
still as to its government and political importance 
there certainly was a time when Bagirmi enjoyed 
greater prosperity. It might seem indeed as if the 
country was visited by Divine chastisement, as a 
punishment for the otfences of their ancestors and 
the ungodly life of their former ruler. In no country 
in the whole extent of Negroland which ; I . have 
travelled over have I seen such vast numbers of 
destructive worms, and such a predominance of ants, 
as in Bagirmi. There is especially a large blaokworm 
called “ hallu-w^ndi,” as long as the largest grub, but 
much bigger, which, swarming in millions, cons^oies 
an immense proportion of the produce of the. nativea* 
Bii-Bakr showed me also another far sonaller, .buktlCt 
less voracious insect, which they call “ Jainjungltidi*,’’ 
a beetle about Jbalf ah inch long, ^d of a yellow CK^buri 
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but the ptior natives, like the inhabitants of other 
coiintiries in the case of the locust, do not fail to 
take their revenge, for when the insect has grown fat 
and big at their expense, they devour it themselves, 
—a habit which may be one of the numerous relics 
of their former pagan existence, it being still a general 
custom with the Sdkord to eat a large species of beetle 
called “ derndna.” 

Of other secies of worms 1 shall have occasion to 
speak further on ; but with the white and black ants I 
myself waged repeatedly a relentless but unsuccessful 
war during my residence in the country. Already, the 
second day of my stay in Bdkadd, I observed that the 
white ant {termes fata(is) was tlu’catening my couch, 
which I had spread upon a v(!ry coarse mat, or “ sig- 
gedi ” as the Kamiri, “ Idba ” as the Bagirrai people 
call it, made of the thickest reed, with total de- 
struction. I therefore, for want of a better protection, 
contrived an expedient which I thought would gua- 
rantee my berth against the further attacks of tho.se 
crueB intruders, placing my couch upon three very 
large poles; but I soon had cfiusc to discover that 
thbse ferocious insects were not to l)o deterred by 
such means, for two days afterwards, I found that 
they hi^;jiabt only built their entrenchments along 
the ;pdl^;;4skhd tithed the top, but bad eaten through 
both the .iteoaxse mats, finished a large piece of, my 
Stambiill carpet; and destroyed several other articles. 
And duiifig my further stay here 1 had the greatest" 
trouble in proveoting these Insects freun destroying 
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my things; for their voracity and destnictive 
pdwew seem to increase towards the beginning of the 
rainy season, which was fast setting in. 

The weather was exceedingly sultry, and we had 
the first thunder-storm on the 3rd of April ; and from 
that time we experienced a tornado almost every day, 
although in general there was not much rain. 

The village itself, of course, alForded very little 
entertainment. In former times it had been noriiing 
but a slave or farming village, or “ y6we<5,” while the 
masters of the field-hands resided at another place 
called Kiistiya ; and it was only a few years previously 
that they had taken up their residence at this place ; 
nevertheless even at present it is nothing better thatl 
a farming village, grain being the only produce of the 
place, while the inhabitants do not possess a ^gie 
cow, so that milk and butter are great luxuriwf and 
even a fowl quite out of the question. But as for 
grain, Bdkadd is not without importance; on the con- 
trary, it is one of the chief corn-growing places in the 
country, especially for sorghum (ngdberi,” or, as they 
call it, “wd”), while millet (“chdngo”) is not so 
extensively grown. 

A market is held every Sunday, near the Western 
hamlet; but it is very miserable indeed; and it was 
all the worse for me, as the people refused to aiccept 
in payment any of those small articles of whidh I- Wis 
still possessed, all my property at the time donifiil- 


of 8000 shells — that is to say, Mle more ’than 
dollar, -^a small assortment of behdS; and a 
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few lookiiig<glaii^9| but principally needles, while here, 
also the people required what I had not, namely, the 
cotton strips which I have mentioned above. The 
only luxury offered for sale in the market was a 
miserable lean sheep; and, as a representative of 
foreign civilization, there was half a sheet of common 
paper. 

This was the sole attraction of the place, with the 
exception of my amiable, intelligent, and kind host 
Bii-Bakr Sadik. The poor old man was extremely in> 
dignant at the negligent manner in which I was 
treated ; but ho was feeble and timorous, and had no 
authority in higher spheres. The information which 
from time to time I collected from him during my 
monotonous stay in this place shall be given in the 
app^dix, in the several places to which the subjects 
refer.,' ' It was very amusing for me to observe that 
the good old man, all the time that he was conversing 
with me, was not a moment idle; but he would either 
sew, not only for himself, but even articles of dress 
for another wife of his, whom lie had in the capital^ 
and soon intendetl to visit, or he would scrape some 
root to use as medicine, or else select some Indigo, for 
dyeing , his tobe, or, i^he had nothing better to, do, 
he would gather the single grains of com which had 
fallca tp, the ground* for in his pious frame of mind 
ha thought it a ain that so valuable a proqf* of the 
bounty of the Almighty should be wasted. 

The .other itihalntants of the place tvere .rather 
uhiutereating; and I had a great deal of trouble with 
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the^same man who on our arrival had refused us 
hospitality, for, as he was sick and wanted a cooling 
medicine, I found the common remedies with which 
I was provided too weak for his herculean frame, 
till at length, with a dose of half a dozen ounces of 
Epsom salts, mixed up with three or four drachms of 
worm-powder, I succeeded in making him acknow- 
ledge the efficacy of my medicines. 

In general the Bagirmi people are much better 
made than the B6rnu, the men excelling them in 
size, as well as in muscular strength, as they do also 
in courage and energy of mind, while the women are 
far superior. The Bagirmi females in general are 
very well made, taller and less square than the 
ugly Bdrnu women, but with beautifully-proportioned 
limbs, while their features have a great deal of regu- 
larity and a pleasing expression ; some of them might 
even be called hand8ome,'with their large dark beau- 
tiful eyes. The broad nostrils of the Bdrnu females, 
which are still more disfigured by the ugly coral on 
the left side of the nose, are entirely foreign to them. 
While the Bdrnu females in general endeavour only 
to excel by the quantity of fat or butter which they 
put upon their hair, the Bagfroii women bestow con- 
siderable care upon its arrangement; and the way in 
which they wear it, imitating exactly the shape of 
the cre|t of a helmet, is very becoming, as it har- 
monizes exceedingly well with thrir tall and w^ll- 
proportioned figures. It is therefore . not; without 
ieason that the Bagirmi females ^am celebiwted over 
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a great part of Negroland. Their dress is very 
8in(y>le, similar to that of the B6mu, namely, the 
black “ tdrkedl,” which is fastened across the breast, 
while the wealthier among them usually throw a 
second one over the shoulder. 

The women in general seemed to be very healthy; 
but the men suffer much from a peculiar sickness 
•\^hich they themselves call “ miik^rdam,” while the 
Arabs call it by the same name as the “ Guinea- 
worm,” namely, “ ferentit,” or “ 'ariik,” although it 
seems to be a very different thing; it is a sort of 
worm which duells in the little toe, and eats it gra- 
dually away, beginning at the joint, so that the limb 
has the appearance of being tied up with a thread. 
I think this insect is identical with the Mails Ameri- 
cano- or Sauvagesii, or, as it is more generally called, 
p'vdex penetrans, a very small black insect Avell known 
in America. I'his disease is so general hereabouts, 
that amongst t<'n people you Avill find at least one 
who has only four toes. 

At times the village was enlivened by some little 
intercourse,— now a caravan of pilgrims, then a troop 
of native merchants, tugiirchl or fatuki. The pilgrims 
were some of them on their home-journey, with the 
impressions which they hatl received of things scarcely 
inteUigiblc to themselves, others going eastward witli 
the narrow prejudices winch they had brought from 
thseir distant beaaes. There were people from cssrety 
region of lfegroland ; but unfortunately I had scarcely 
anyftog tliem- besides needles, with which 
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aotti^e I gladly assisted them on their arduous Jour- 
for uothing is of so much importance to the |ra< 
veller as to gain the goodwill of these people, who 
are the bearers of public opinion in these regions. 
Thus my liberality of making presents of needles, and 
nothing but needles, procured me the title among 
these witty people, of the Needle-Prince, “ maldribra;” 
and although it was useful, in order to convince thepi 
of my friendly disposition, it was scarcely sufficient to 
open an intimate intercourse with them. But there 
was one amongst these distant wanderers, a native of 
Kdbbi, a very intelligent man, from whom I derived 
my first information about the populousness of that 
fine and beautiful country which I was soon to visit 
myself. 

A numerous troop of pilgrims from WdndaUi or 
Mindard also created a considerable interest ; and I 
entered with them into lively polemics concerning 
the relation of their prince, or tuksd-male,” with 
the ruler of Bdrnu, for they denied positively that 
their chief had tendered his subjection in order to 
avert from his own country that numerous host which 
we had accompanied a few months previously .to the 
Mlisgu country. The poorer members of the caravan 
went round about the hamlets beating their drams, in 
order to collect alms to supply their wants dating 
their meritorious journey, while the wealthier among 
them came to my host in order to buy from him their 
suf^y^of native corn. 

^ The c^merdal intercourse also which took |dace 
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in the Kttle village where I was obliged to make so 
long a stay, exhibited some more interesting fea- 
tures, notwithstanding the dulness of the market; for 
among the merchants there appeared occasionally a 
small troop of HAusa people — dangardnfa, slender 
active fellows, accustomed to fatigue, and content 
with little profit, who were carrying on their heads, 
aU the way from Kan6 to Bagirmi, small parcels of 
indigo-dyed shirts, and other commodities, in order 
to barter them for the fine asses of Dar-Fdr, which are 
brought hither by the travellers from the east* 

Not less interesting was the arrival of a portion of 
a numerous caravan of Jellaba, from Nimrd in WAday, 
who had come to Alds-ehA ; it consisted of about a 
dozen people, with about twenty pack-oxen and asses. 
As for the principal part of the caravan, the chief 
commodity imported by them was copper, which they 
were bringing from the great copijcr-inine, or el hofra, 
situated to the south of Bar-Fiir, carrying it as far as 
Kand towards the west, where this fine eastern copper 
rivals the old copper which is brought by the Arab 
caravans from Tripoli. Bnt these people who had 
arrived in BAkadA were the poorer members of the 
troop; and their wealth and exclusive article of com- 
merce vSfas a very excellent quality of rock salt, which 
the ^bunSsriiAtt bring from the Burrum or Bahr el 
tabasAl Wsfoa, where it is bought in great quaii- 
by the ifielMba, who sell it im small paroels, cAr- 
rying it as as Logdn and KAsnri. 1 bought a 
Bttlefa^a^hsebof paper, and found It exetfilant, with 
the exception of its having decidedly a fishy taste. 
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It was but very rarely that I mounted my horse, as 
I purposely avoided everything which was likely to 
attract attention, or create envious and jealous feel* 
ings ; but on the 10th of the month, I was obliged by 
circumstances to take a long ride, as my she-camel, 
which at the time was my only beast of burden, was 
missing, and not a trace of her could be found. On 
the south*ea8t side of the village there is much forest 
of a very uniform character, interspersed with tall 
reed-grass ; but on the other sides a great deal of cul- 
tivation was to be seen, shaded by hAjilij (or “jdnga,” 
as it is called here), nebek or “ kirna,” • and talha- 
trees, here called “ keldya.” I found it very remark- 
able that almost all the fields, even those where millet 
and sorghum were grown, were laid out in deep fur. 
rows, called derdba, — a system of tillage which, in the 
case of any sort of grain, I had not before observed 
in Negroland. Besides grain, a good deal of sesamum 
(“ kdrru ”), cotton (“ nyfire ”), and indigo (“ alini ”) 
was Cultivated, the plants being from two and a half to 
three feet in height, and bare of leaves at the present 


• The name of this tree, which is so coiAmon all over this part 
of the world— -in the forms kdrna, kfirna, kitrh'ahi, kftrro, 
kfroa— is one of the most widel 7 -spread of all those munes indi* 
C 9 .tiag objects possessing properties useful t.Qmani.atn.d,thi|.woijld 
seem to indicate that it is not indigenous in the various regions 
it is at present found, bnt introduced fl'dm One and the same 
qtiiktter. ' However, onmearer inspection, this; argument dd^ ndt' 
8d^4o ha coi^clusive. It has certainly not. been introdiic^ into 
l^Tegn^nd from a more northern climate, as little as the B^nites 
aiid’i^d'^ii^^ro, which is erMneoUSly called 
IfigriHa, , , . 
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season. On the north-east side, also, there was a 
great deal of forest; but it was adorned by some 
groups of fine trees. It was enlivened by numbers 
of Guinea fowl and gazelles ; and a great number of 
“kalgo” trees, with their wide-spreading branches, 
were observed here. The soil had been already tole- 
rably saturated with moisture, fine tufts of succulent 
grass wei’e springing up here and there, and I was 
enabled to water my horse at a small pool ; but this 
abundance of the watery element, of course, was only 
temporary, in consequence of the heavy rain which 
had fallen the previous night, and the poor inha- 
bitants were still to suffer most severely from drought, 
their deejj well being almost diy. 'Chis was the only 
point in regard to which I had continual disputes 
with the inhabitants, who would scarcely allow my 
horse to get his sufficient quantum, although I had to 
pay a considerable sum for it. 

Meanwhile I waxed impatient. At length, on 
the evening of the 6th of April, my escort Grema 
(whom on the last day of Starch I Jiad sent to the 
capital to bring me a decisive answer without delay) 
returned with a messenger of the lieutenant-governor, 
— .not, however, to grant either of my requests, but 
rather to induce roe to wait patiently till an answer 
should arrive from the sultan himself. In order 
thpt l.np^ht not starve in the meanwhile, they 
a sheep and a shirt, with which I might 
in sotae neighbouring village; but as 
nothing to be got besides millet and 
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sorglium, I declared it to be absolutely necessary for 
me Mtber to be admitted into the capital, or to retrace 
my steps. I requested Gr4ma to stay with me; 
but he pretended he was obliged to return to the 
town, where his servant lay sick. Not suspecting 
that he wanted to leave me alone, and to join the 
Sultan on the expedition, I allowed him to go, and 
resolved to wait a few days in patience. But, restless 
and impatient as I was, the delay pressed heavily upon 
me ; and when on the 1 3th my kind and amiable host 
Bii-Bakr Sadi'k himself went to the capital, I had 
nothing to calm my disquietude. Through my host, 
I had once more addressed myself to the lieutenant- 
governor, requesting to be admitted into the capital 
without further delay ; and Bii-Bakr had promised me, 
in the most distinct terms, that before Thursday night, 
which was the 16th, I should have a decisive answer. 
Having only one weak camel to carry my luggage, I 
had taken scarcely any books with me on this ex- 
cursion to Bagirmi, and the little information which 
I had been able to gather was not sufficient to give 
my restless spirit its proper nourishment; and I felt, 
therefore, mentally depressed. The consequence was, 
that when Thursday night passed away, and neither 
Bd-Bakr himself arrived, nor any message from him* I 
determined to put my threat into execution, and to 
retrace my steps the following moroingi. 
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As soon as day dawned, I arose to prepare fvia«y, 
for tny departure. The sky was overcast, April loui. 
and a little rain fell, which caused some delay ; but 
as soon as it ceased I got my camel ready and my 
horse saddled. Several of the relations and friends 
of Bil-Bakr endeavoured to persuade me to remain ; 
but my determination was too fixed, and, pointing at 
the disgraceful manner in which I had been treated in 
this country, I mounted my horse and rode off. My 
three servants, themselves dissatisfied with the treat- 
ment they had received, followed sullenly. 

We retraced the path by which we had come ; but 
the rains had made it almost undiscerniblo, and wo 
Imd some difficulty to make out the right ti*ack. The 
sun Was fery powerful alter the rain which had fallen 
during thfe 6ight, as is very often the case in tropieal 
(diinatSS j i and it not being my design to absoond 
secretly, ,T d^ded npon halting, during the hot 
hours, in Mdkori, and quietly pitched my tent — for I 
firmly expected that, if my. presence was required, it 
was here they would seek for me. After the bad 
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fare which I had received in Bdkadd for so long a 
time, I was delighted to be able to procure here a 
fowl, some butter, and a little milk; and it was a 
sort of holiday for me to indulge in these simple 
luxuries. The manner in which I obtained these sup- 
plies was rather circuitous, a long bartering taking 
place with beads, needles, and a little natron which 
I was provided with from Kiikawa. The price of 
the fowl was three darning-needles ; and I may here 
state the obligation under which I am to Mr. Charles 
Beke, the Abyssinian traveller, upon whose advice I 
had provided myself in London with a small assort- 
ment of these articles. In Middle Sudan their value 
was not appreciated; but here, in Bagirmi, I found 
them extremely useful, and it was to them that I 
partly owed my subsistence in this country. 

I quietly conversed with the people on my situ- 
ation ; and they behaved very friendly towards me, 
and advised me, if no news should arrive from the 
capital in the course of the day, to take the road 
by K611e-K611e, Mdrga, and J6gode, a place which 
they represented as of considerable size, and thus to 
reach the river near the village of KMsem, from 
whence I might cross over to Eiisuri. I 'even ob- 
tained here some valuable information with regard to 
the river-system of W5ddy, from a Felldta*, or P6Bo, 
of the name of 'Abd el Edder. I should have passed 

* I will here remark that 1 think this form, Felldta, whi^b ia 
asual in Bdmu and the neighbouring countries, is in its origin a 
plural, though it is continually employed also for the singular. 
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the day very comfortably, if a strong gale had not 
arisen about noon, and filled my tent with dust 
and sand. The sky was overcast j but there was no 
rain. 

A little after sunset, when the busy scene at the 
well had subsided, I measured the temperature of the 
water, and found it to be 86‘’‘4 Fahr., which, if we 
consider it as nearly the mean temperature of the 
country, would give a very higli standard for Ba- 
girmi. The well was fifteen fathoms deep, the pre- 
sent temperature of the air being then 86°; at one 
o’clock p. M. it had been 99°‘7. 

Having passed rather an unpleasant 
night, the ground swarming with black 
ants (iermes rnordax), so that my camel, as well as 
my horse, moved restlessly about and disturbed our 
own slumber frequently, I set out early in the morning 
with confidence on my journey Avestward. Forest 
and cultivated ground alternately succeeded each 
other, the cultivation consisting, besides millet, of 
cotton and sesaniura. Women were collecting the 
leaves of the hdjilij, from which, in the absence of 
the more esteemed leaves of the monkey-bread tree, 
to prepare the tasteless sauce used for their daily 
pud^ding, The hdjilij was the most predominant tree ; 
besides it tHre was the tree called homaiu by the 
Shfiwa, which was at present leafless, but was covered 
with fruit about the size of an apricot, vrhich, when 
ri{fe, is eaten by the natives. The tsdda also, with 

,VOn.in. . A-A ■ ■ 
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its cherry-like fruit, called by the Shiiwa people a'bii- 
d4je, -was frequent. 

My young Shiiwa companion here called my at- 
tention to the honey-bird {mcvlus indicator)^ called 
by his countrymen “ shn^^ter,” and said to be a meta- 
morphosed old woman searching after her young son, 
and calling him by name, “ Shn^ter, Shndter ! ” All 
over Africa this little bird has given rise to a va- 
riety of the most curious tales, from the Hottentot 
country to the Soma'ul, and from the Somaul to the 
Joldf. 

Having gone about five miles, we wanted to obtain 
a supply of water from a small hamlet of the name of 
BagAwu, which we saw on one side of our track; but 
as soon as we approached the well, a decrepit old man 
rushed furiously out of his hut, as if we were about 
to steal his most valuable property, and ordered us 
away with the most threatening attitude. Such is 
the value of water in this dry region! We there- 
fore continued our march, and could only account 
for the existence of this miserable village, by the 
extensive tract of cultivated ground which was spread 
about. 

We then entered a thick forest or jungle, with 
tall reeds, and showing numerous footprints of the 
giraffe, an animal not at all frequent in the popu- 
lous districts of Hegroland. Further on, the path 
exhibited various signs of being a common thorough- 
fare for elephants. This animal further westward 
bad not made itself remarkable, while its. inveterate 
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enemy the rhinoceros had already, close to the river, 
given sufficient proof of its presence. 

At half-past eight o’clock in the morning we 
approached another village, of the name of K611e- 
Jv611e, which from a distance exhibited a most noble 
appearance, adorned as it was by two stately deldb- 
palms,here Cilftfed kdwe, and a group of most beautiful 
tamarind-trees ; but as for water, tliis village was not 
much better provided than that from which we had 
just been driven, being dependent for this necessary 
element upon a sister village at little less than a 
mile distanee. Nevertheless, the dry tract which lay 
before me obliged me to make a halt here, in order to 
procure a supply of water. 

While we were quietly reclining in the shade of the 
tamarind-trees, a party of people arrived from a 
village which we had passed on our road, in order 
to obtain some medicines; and the way in which they 
acknowledged my trouble Avas .so delicate and be- 
coming, that I could not decline it, tlioiigh in gesieral 
I did not accept any remuneration foj- niy ciires. On 
taking leave they tied a fat sheep, which they had 
brought with them, to the brandies of the tree under 
which we were reclining, merely informing my ser- 
vants that it was a present for me. 

Notwithstanding the great heat during the mid- 
day hours,, I thought it prudent to pursue my 
jojirhey wHhout teg delay j for all my informants 
agreed in representing the tract before us as an ox- 
tensive wilderness, entirely destitute of water. There 
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■were, however, evident traces that during the rainy 
season this dry forest is occasionally changed into an 
extensive swamp, and frequented by herds of giraffes 
and other wild beasts. At first the forest was clear ; 
but as we proceeded it became enlivened and inter- 
woven by a profusion of creeping plants called “ sella ” 
by the Arab inhabitants of this countrjl^ut “gheldf ” 
in the dialect of the western Arabs. In many spots a 
peculiar kind of reed was seen, called “ hdl ” by the 
Shfiwa, who make from it writing-pens; and here 
and there fresh tufts of grass, called forth by the pro- 
ductive power of the rains, were springing up. It is 
this young succulent herbage which especially attracts 
the rhinoceros. Desolate as this wilderness ■was at 
present, there were evident signs that at times it 
becomes the scene of a considerable degree of human 
industry ; and besides sesamum, even fields of indigo 
were seen. 

After a march of about thirteen miles, we reached 
a hamlet which was evidently identical with the 
village Mdrga, Avith regard to which our informants 
had not been sure whether we should find inhabitants 
there or not. We entered it ; but not a single human 
being was to be seen, it Avas lifeless, deserted, and half 
in ruins. Nevertheless there were some houses which 
evidently contained property, though, the doors not 
being sufficiently secured, its safety was left to the 
honesty of the passers-by. 

’ Here the path divided, and it was apparent that, in 
order to prosecute my journey by way of J6god<S, w^e 
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must puraae the northern one ; bat unluckily, while 
no recent traces were to be seen along this path, the 
. southerly track seemed to be welUtrodden, and ray 
poor servants, who before had silently though sullenly 
followed me, broke out into the most mournful lamen- 
tations when they saw that I wanted to take the path 
which showecT no signs of intercourse, saying that I 
was going to destKoy their lives as well as my own in 
this desolate wilderness. At length, after having in 
vain remonstrated with them, telling them that they 
were frustrating my projects, 1 allowed myself to be 
overruled by their piteous supplications, although with 
a sad foreboding, and pursued the southerly track. 

The sun was just setting when we reached another 
hamlet, consisting of large decent-looking huts, and 
filling us with almost confident hope that we might 
there find comfortable quarters; but wc soon con- 
vinced ourselves that here also not a human being was 
left behind. Only a group of five antelopes {oryx), 
called here “ tdtel/' with their erect horns, ivere fear- 
les.sly standing at a little distance, and staring at 
ns. It was the first time I had seen this handsome 
animal in a wild state, though 1 afterwards found it 
to be very frequent in this countiy, and even fell in 
with it along the koraMugu of B6rnu. 

Having cbnvinoed ourselves that the well was dry, 
and not thinking quarters in a desolate village very 
safe in such a country, we pursued our march, en- 
fenng again, r dense forest where a great deal of 
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rain seemed to have fallen, so that I was even enabled 
to water the horse, although the danger from wild 
beasts could not but be greatly increased by the pre- 
sence of the aqueous element. After a inarch of two 
miles more, the evening being very dark, we thought 
it more prudent to halt for the night ; we therefore 
chose a small place free from wood, put our luggage, 
camel, horse, and sheep in the middle, and assigned 
to each of ourselves one of the corners, where we were 
to keep up a fire. We had, however, scarcely begun 
to look around the neighbourhood for dry firewood, 
when the tumultuous cries of wild beasts broke forth 
from different quarters of the dense forest; and I 
was obliged to fire some shots before we were able 
to light a moderate fire, when, throwing the fire- 
brands before us as we proceeded, we were enabled 
to collect a tolerable quantity of dry wood. How- 
ever, it was with some difficulty that I prevailed 
upon my young and inexperienced companions to 
make up their minds to keep alternate watches during 
the night, and keep up the fires, more especially as, on 
account of a north-east wind which sprung up about 
midnight, the wood was rapidly consumed. 

I had prudently provided myself with a number 
of cartridges, when I was suddenly startled by the 
rushing in of two hyaenas, which seemed to have 
^silently approached under cover of the wood, and 
almost succeeded in carrying off our sheep. But one 
of thein paid with its life for its audacity; and fiow 
thrbv^g firebrands, then firing a shot^ we succeeded 
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in keeping the wUd beasts at a respectful distance 
during the remainder of our restless halt here. 

Early in the morning we arose in order to pursue 
our march, when, on removing our luggage, we found 
five scorpions under our leather bags ; they had, most 
probably, been attracted by the heat of our fires, as in 
general this animal is not so frequent after the ground 
has been wetted by the rains. As we proceeded, the 
forest became clearer, and my Shuwa lad called my 
attention to the curious circumstance that the “dib,” 
which is very frequent in these regions, always de- 
posits its excrements on the clean white s])ot of an 
ant-hill. The rain appeared to have been very con- 
siderable; and about a mile further on wo passed a 
good sized pond, and a little further another of still 
larger size, producing all around a profusion of grass 
of the richest verdure. Tiie soil here consisted of 
hard clay, and the vegetation was varied; but gra- 
dually the forest was succeeded by extensive cultiva- 
tion, which announced our approach to a considerable 
place. 

1 had been well aware myself that ■\ve had left the 
roa^ to Jdgode a long distance on our rig) it j but I 
was greatly annoyed when I heard from the people 
who met us on the path that this village was Kdko- 
roch4, the very place which we had passed on our r<Kid 
from Mel4 taBfigomdn. Convinced,, therefore, that I 
should be obliged to touch once more at the former 
village, I Wd a sad foreboding that I should meet 
with some unpleasant occurrence, and. that it might 

AA 4 
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not be my destiny to leave this country as yet. How- 
ever, I made up my mind, and prepared myself for 
whatever might happen. 

The country assumed a more genial aspect; and 
we reached a very extensive sheet of wter, appa- 
rently of considerable depth, and adorned all around 
by fine spreading trees. Numbers of women were 
proceeding from the neighbouring village to fetch 
water. Having provided ourselves wth a supply, we 
proceeded onwards, and halted in the shade of a fine 
hdjilij,” in sight of the village. Numbers of cattle 
and asses were seen all around, and testified to the 
prosperity of the inhabitants. Kdkoroche is an im- 
portant place in the economy of this country ; for it is 
this place, together with Biigomdn, which furnishes 
the capital with the greatest supply of millet. 

Determined to put a bold face upon matters, 1 
ordered my people to slaughter the sheep, and made 
myself as comfortable as possible, spreading my carpet, 
damaged as it was by the ants in Bdkadd, upon the 
ground, and assuming the appearance of being quite at 
my ease. At that time I was not aware that in this 
country none but the sultan and a few high <^ig- 
nitaries were allowed to sit on a carpet. While the 
meat was cooking on the fire, and holding out the 
promise of some unwonted luxury, I received, a visit 
from the father-in-law of Grdma ‘Abdd, my host in 
, Mdstafaji ; and his appearance and hints confirmed 
my .unfavourable anticipations. 1 related to him 
happened to me since I left him, — that the 
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governor of BAgomdn had refused to receive me into 
his town, and that I had remained eighteen days in 
Bdkadd, waiting in vain for an order to be allowed to 
enter the capital. I showed him my carpet, and told 
him how it had been half devoured by the ants, and 
how we had suffered from want of sufficient food and 
shelter in the beginning of the rainy season. He 
was very sorry that I had not been treated with 
more regard ; but he expressed his opinion that the 
lieutenant-governor would not allow me to leave 
the country in such a way. 

Ihifortunately this man was not open enough to 
confess to me that messengers from the capital had 
already arrived ; neither did the billama, or rather 
“ gollenndnge ” or “ gar,” as ho is here called — the 
head man of the village, who arrived with a numerous 
host of people just as 1 was about to start — give me 
any hint about it. Whether he came with the inten- 
tion of keeping me back, and was afraid of executing 
his design, I do not know. In any case it would 
have been far more agreeable fo me, if my fate had 
been decided here instead of at Mdh^. As it was, he 
sent one of his people with me to shoAv mo the track 
to the river; and I started about an liour after noon. 

Considerable showers, which had fallen here seven 
days previously, had changed the dry character of the 
country, and revived its luxuriant nature. The whole 
district presented the cheerful aspect of spnng. Mmh 
meadowdaads spread out ; and we passed some.eXt^in- 
sive. sheets of water, bordered by Undnlafing banks 
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in the freshest'Verdure. We passed several villages, 
among which one called Mdi-Dald, was distinguished 
by its neat appearance, most of the huts having 
been recently thatched, to protect them against the 
rains. In the forest which intervened, ddm-bushes 
and ddm-palms, here called “ koldngo,” attracted my 
attention, on account of the wide range this plant oc- 
cupies in Central Africa, while it was erroneously be- 
lieved to belong exclusively to Upper Egypt. Having 
passed the shallow water of Ambusdda, where numbers 
of the blue-feathered bird here called “ delliik," with 
red feet, were splashing about, we again approached 
the inauspicious village where I had first set my foot 
in this country. 

Here also, during the short time I had been absent, 
a great change had taken place. The ground was 
being cleared, in order to prepare it for the labours 
of the rainy season ; and the bushes and trunks of 
trees were burnt, in order to render the soil moi’c 
productive by means of the fertilizing power of the 
ashes. We had not before passed so closely to the 
river; and I was astonished at the immense size of 
the ant-hills, which were not of the ordinary kind, 
such as they are seen in general, rising in steep 
conical peaks, but rather like those which 1 had seen 
near the Bdnuwd — but of larger proportions and 
rising to an elevation of from 30 to 40 feet, and 
sloping very gradually, so that their circumference 
at the base in some cases measured more than 
2# The village itself had meanwhile changed 
its chiracter, owing to the number of new huts 
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which had beeti erected on account of the approach 
of the rainy season, and the old ones having received 
a new thatching. All these new structures consisted 
of reed and matting ; but nevertheless it had a neat 
and cheerful appearance. As I entered the village, I 
was saluted by the inhabitants as an old acquaint- 
ance, and pitched my tent quietly on the former spot. 

This was a memorable day to me, destined 
to teach me a larger share of stubborn en- 
durance. Having passed a quiet night, I began early 
to speak to the head man of the village about cross- 
ing the river, making him at the same time a small 
present. In Bagirmi also, as well as in Logdn and 
other parts of Negroland, there is a separate officer for 
the river-communication. This officer, who in Bagirmi 
bears the title of alifa-bd (“kemuiu-komadugub^” or 
“officer of the river”), has an agent or kash^lla in 
every villag(j on the banks of the river where there 
is a ferry ; and this agent w'as absent at the time. 
Meanwhile I was con vonsing with several of my former 
friends, and, among others, met an inhabitant of J6- 
gode, who regretted extremely that I had missed my 
road to that place, as I should have been well treated 
there, and forwarded on my journey without ob- 
stacle, almost all of the inhabitants being Kandri. 
The governor of that place, who, like that of Moit<5, 
bears the title of “ alifa,” had left, as this man in- 
formed me, in order to join the sultan on the ex*. 
j^dition. 

While I was thus conversing, the head man the 
village suddenly came to my tent, and informed me 
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that messengers had arrived from the lieutenant- 
governor, in order to prevent my proceeding; and 
upon his asking me what I intended to do, I told him 
that I would divide the time which I should be obliged 
to wait between this place, J6god4, and KMsem, but 
that, if I should be compelled to wait too long, I 
should feel rather inclined to return to Logdn. They 
rejected my proposal, and requested that I should 
stay in Meld, saying that the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage had promised to supply me with rice and fish, 
and that I ought not to stir from here. While 1 
was quietly expostulating with him upon this treat- 
ment, telling him that this was almost impossible, the 
place being too badly provided, and that they might 
at least allow me to remain half the time in the 
neighbouring village of Klcsem, gradually more and 
more people entered my tent, and, suddenly seizing 
me, put my feet in irons. 

Perhaps the unexpectedness of such an occurrence 
was rather fortunate ; for if I had in the least divined 
their purpose, I might have made use of my arms. 
But taken by surprise and overpowered as I was, I re- 
signed myself in patience, and did not speak a word. 
The people not only carried away my arms, but also 
all my luggage; and, what grieved me mostj they 
even seized my chronometer, compass, and journal. 
Having then taken down my tent, they carried ine to 
an open shed, where I was guarded by two servants 
of the lieutenant-governor. 

; After all this trying treatment, I had stall to hear a ■ 
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moral lecture given me by one of these half pagans, 
who exhorted me to bear my fate with patience, for 
all came from God. 

Even my servants at first were put in irons ; but 
when they protested that if they were not set at 
liberty I should have nobody to serve me, their fetters 
were taken otF, and they came faithfully to me to 
soothe my misfortune. In the evening tlie slave of the 
alifa-bd mounted my horse, and, taking one of rny 
pistols with him, rode olF to Msis-eha. 

Having remained silently in the place assigned to 
me till the evening, I ordered my servants to demand 
my tent back, and to pitch it in the old place ; and to 
my great satisfaction my request was granted. Thus 
I passed the four following days quietly in my tent, 
and, although fettered like a slave, resigned to my 
fate. Fortunately I had Mungo Park’s first journey 
with me; and 1 could never have enjoyed the account 
of his sutFerings among the Ludamar (Welad-Ammer) 
better than I did in such a situation, and did not fail 
to derive from his example a great share of patience. 

It was in this situation that, while reflecting on 
the possibility of Europeans civilizing these countries, 
I came to the conclusion that it would be absolutely 
necessary, in order to obtain the desired end, to 
colonize the most favourable tract of the country in- 
closed by the Ewdra, the Bdnuw4, and the river 
Kadfina, and thus to spread commerce and civiliza- 
tion in all directions into the very heart of th® oon- 
; Thuw I wrote in my journal: “ This is the 
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only means to answer the desired end; everything 
else is vain.” 

While lying in my tent in the course of 

April 2drd. Jo J 

the evening, my friend from Bdkadd, Hdj 
Bii-Bakr Sadik, arrived on my horse, and, being seized 
with indignation at the sight of my fetters, ordered 
them to be taken off without delay. I begged him to 
forgive me for having regarded myself as a free man, 
and not as a slave, not being aware of the real na- 
ture of my situation in this country. He, however, 
praised my conduct very highly, saying that I could 
not have acted otherwise than I did, and promising 
that I should now enter the capital without further 
delay of any kind. 

Remaining cool and quiet under the favourable 
change of my circumstances, I thanked Providence 
for having freed me from this unpleasant situation, 
regarding it in the light of a useful lesson for future 
occasions. All my property was restored to me, even 
my arms, with the exception of the pistol which had 
been taken to the capital. However, the following 
day I had still to resign myself to patience, the 
chief servant of the lieutenant-governor not having 
yet arrived, and my horse, which had made the 
journey to the capital and back with great speed, 
wanting a little rest. 

Snndar, Early in the morning we entered upon 
April 26th. Qm* march once more, in an easterly di- 
rection } and although I had not yet experienced very 
kind. /treatment in this country, 1 was prepared 
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to endure everything rather than to forego seeing the 
capital ; but my poor servants were very differently 
disposed, for, having no mental interest, they felt the 
material privations more heavily. While they viewed 
with horror our projected journey eastward, they 
cast a melancholy look on the opposite bank of the 
river, which promised them freedom from privation 
as well as from vexation. 

It was now for the fourth lime that I was passing 
along the banks of the stream. It was at present at 
its very lowest (“ ba, ncddngc,” as the l^agi'rmi people 
say), having sunk a foot or two since 1 first saw it, 
and having laid bare a much larger part of the sand- 
bank. People in Eiu’ope have no idea of the situa- 
tion of a solitary traveller in these regions. If I had 
been able to proceed according to my wishes, my 
road, from the very first moment when I entered the 
country, would have lain straight along the course 
of this mighty river towards its sources; but a 
traveller in these countries is no better than a slave, 
dependent upon the caprice of jHJopIe without intelli- 
gence and full of suspicion. yVlI that I could expect 
to be able still to accomplish, under present circum- 
stances, was to obtain distinct information concerning 
the upper course of the river ; for, ardent as had been 
my desire to join the sultan on his expeditioii, from 
aihthsti bad seen I could scarcely expect that the 
peoj^e Wbttld allow me to go to any distance. 

, Our mteb the . first day was , rather , short, for, 
six hours, during the heat of the 
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day, in a village called “ Kdda-Mkaldy,” we went only 
three miles further, when we encamped in another 
village called “ Kdda-mdrga,” recently built, where 
the inhabitants of the deserted village of the same 
name, which on our return-journey from the capital 
we passed in the forest, had taken refuge. The village 
had a neat appearance, there being even a dyeing- 
place or “biikko almbe;” it was also enlivened by 
several tame ostriches. The well, with a depth of 
froin ten to twelve fathoms, contained a rich supply 
of water, but of bad quality. 

The next day we made up for our loss of time, and 
only stopped for the night, about a couple of miles 
beyond Bdkadd ; for, notwithstanding my esteem for 
Bd-Bakr Sadik, I ret'used to make any stay in, or even 
to enter the place where I had been kept back so long 
a time. The wooded wilderness had become prepared 
by the rains to receive its temporary inhabitants the 
Shdwa ; and the well of Bdkadd, for the use of which 
1 had been obliged to pay so many needles, was left 
to decay. 

Taesaar early in the morning, in order 

April 27ih. to Tcach at length the final object of our 
journey before the heat of the day. The country was 
well cultivated ; and the fields of native corn were 
here also laid out in ridges, or “derd,ba.” Trees 
were scattered in all directions, principally talha and 
hdjilij. * The soil consisted of sand, but was suc- 
ceeded further on by clay, forming several large 
basjns; where*, later in the rainy season, extensive 
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ponds are formed. Here the country was enlivened 
by fine tamarind-trees, besides a few specimens of 
the dfim«pRlm. We then entered a district rich in 
herbage, and well adapted for cattle-breeding. Shii- 
wa and FelUta foreigners were living here (as they 
generally do) together on friendly terras, as the simi- 
Lirity lof the manners of these two distinct tribes, not- 
Avithstanding their dilferont origin and totally distinct 
language, has brought them everywhere into the 
closest connection, and has facilitated in a remark- 
able manner the spreading of the latter race over 
so large an extent of Central Africa. The huts of 
these cattle-breeders arc very difl'ercnt from those of 
the native settlers, being far more spacious, in order 
to admit the cattle, and ha\ing the roofs thatched in 
a very light and negligent manner, as they usually 
change their dwelling-places with the season, and 
therefore do not choose to bestow much labour upon 
them. 

As we were proceeding onwards we suddenly ob- 
tained a view over a green open depresssion clad with 
the finest verdure, and interspersed with the ruins 
of clay houses. This, thou, was Mils-end, the capital. 

It presented the same ruiued appearance as the rest 
of the coUntty. 

The town was formerly much larger ; and the wall 
had been carnt^ back, but it was still feir too large 
for the town, and in the utmost state of dicay. 
Ruined ^ a most disastrous civil war, ejud* trodden 
down h^^'n^ghWurs, the country of Baglrrai seems 
VOL. m, * B a 
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tc linger till it ia destined either to rise again, or to 
fall a»prey to the first invader. 

However, I was not allowed to enter the holy pre* 
cinct of this ruined capital without further annoyance ; 
for, being obliged to send a message to the lieutenant- 
governor, announcing my arrival, I was made to 
wait more than an hour and a half outside the gate, 
although there was not the least shade. I was then 
allowed to make my humble entrance. Only a few 
human beings were to be seen; and open pasture- 
grounds extended to a considerable distance, princi- 
pally on the right side towards the south. We then 
entered the inhabited quarter ; and I was lodged in a 
clay house standing in an open courtyard, which was 
likewise fenced by a low clay wall. The house con- 
tained an airy front room well suited to my taste, 
and four small chambers at the back, which were 
certainly not very airy, but were useful for stowing 
away luggage and provisions. 

I had scarcely taken possession of my quarters, 
when numbers of people came to salute me .on the 
part of the lieutenant-governor; and a short time 
afterwards a confidential slave of bis made his appear- 
ance, to whom I delivered my presents, consisting of 
a piece of printed Manchester cotton sufficient for a 
tobe, an Egyptian shawl, several kin^f of ^riferous 
ei^ences, such as makhbfl,” the <a species of 

'iili^j.^lubdn*’ or benzoin, and a^ ca^i^bmble quan- 
tify of Ban4^1-wood, which is filmed in the 

eulntries of Negroland east of Bdrnu. While ^|yir- 
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ing these presents, and presenting my humble com- 
pliments, I declared myself unable to pay ray rfispects 
personally to the lieu tenant-governor, unless he re* 
stored my pistol, which Was all that was wanting of 
the things vdiich had been taken from me at Mdld ; 
and after some negotiation, it was agreed upon that 
he should deliver to m6 the pistol as soon as I presented 
myself, without my even saying a word about it. 

I therefore went in the afternoon with IKi-Bakr to 
see him, and found a rather affable man, a little 
beyond middle age, simply dressed in a dark'blue 
tobe, which had lost a good deal of its former lustre. 
Having saluted him, I explained to him how improper 
treatment and want of sufficient food had induced 
me to retrace my steps, after having convinced myself 
that I was not welcome in the country ; for I assured 
him that it was our utmost desire to be friends with 
all the princes of the earth, and to make them ac- 
quainted with us, and that, although I had known 
that the ruler of the country himself was absent, I 
had not hesitated in paying them a visit, as I had 
been given to understand that it would be possible to 
join him in the expedition. lie excused his country- 
men on the ground that tb6y, not being acquainted 
with our character, had treated me as they would 
have done a person belonging to their own tribe 
who bad the roles of the country. He 

then nl# mjr pistol before all the people) and 

desired ^ patiently the awltal of the 

sufitad. * ' 


nn 2; 
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The ruler of the country, together ^th the prin- 
eipal Inen, being absent, the place presented at that 
•time a more quiet or rather dull appearance than it 
does in general; and "when I took my first walk 
through the town, I was struck with the aspect of 
solitude which presented itself to the eye on all sides. 
Fortunately there was one man in the town whose 
society and conversation were a relief to my mind. 

I was reclining in the afternoon upon my simple 
couch, occupied in reading, when 1 received a visit 
from three persons. One of them was a man of ap- 
parently Negro origin, showing, by his wrinkled coun- 
tenance, a career of trouble and misfortune, but 
having otherwise nothing very remarkable about him. 
It was Hdj A'hmed, of Bdmbara origin, and formerly 
an inhabitant of Tawdt, but who after a number of 
vicissitudes, having first been employed in the gold 
diggings of Bambdk, and afterwards been engaged 
on small trading expeditions from Tawdt to Tim- 
biiktu (where he had been twice robbed by the 
Tawdrek), and from the same place to A'gades and 
£:an<5, had at last settled at Medina. From thence 
he had accompanied the warlike expedition of I'tea- 
him Bashd, had fought in the battles of *Akki and 
Dmije, and had been sent on several journeys as 
far as Basra and Baghddd, and at present being Am* 
ployed as servant at the great Mosque, hisd- beeb 
dispatched to this country in ordeJ to obtaib its 
atitan a present of eunuchs for the temple 
Tbq^iecond was a venerable-looking man, with' A 
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fine countenance) and a bushy half- silvery beard. 
This man was the religious chief of Bidder!, a place 
of which I shall speak hereafter. 

The third visitor wfts Fdki Skmbo, a very tall and 
slender IVillo, with a scanty beard, and an expressive 
countenance, except that it lacked the most important 
feature which enlivens the human face, lie being totally 
blind. At that time, however, I did not know him, 
although, Avhon I heard him convey a considerable 
degree of knowledge in a lively and impressive man- 
ner, 1 almost suspee-ted he might be the man of whom 
I had heard so much. I was puzzled, however, at 
his first question, which was, whether the Christians 
did not belong to the Beni i'sruyi'l ; that is to say, 
to the Jews. 

This was the first cMinvcrsation T had with this man, 
who alone contributed to make my stay in the 
place endurable. 1 could scarcely have expected to 
find in this out-of-tlie-way place a man not only 
versed in all the branches (»f Arabic literature, but 
w'ho had even read (nay, possessed a manuscript of) 
those portions of Aiistotlc and l^lato which had been 
ti’anslated into, or rather Mohammedunized in Ai’abic, 
and who possessed the most intimate knowledge of 
the countries which he had visited. His forefathers, 
belonghig to that tribe of tKe Ffilbe which is called 
Fittbbe» had emigrated into the southern ptofes of 
W4d4y, vfkm! settled ip the village of B&rek- 
aUa. he » yojtng man, hie father, who 

9r'good deal of learning, and who 

* BBS' 
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liai} written a wprk on Hdujsa, had aenl^ him to 
Egypt, where he had studied many years in the 
mosque of El A'zhar. It had then been his inten> 
tion to go to the town of ZeWd in Yemen, which is 
famous amongst the Arabs on account of the science 
of logarithms, or el hesdb ; but when he bad reached 
Gunfdda, the* war which was raging between the 
Turks and the Wahdblye had thwarted his projects, 
and he had returned to Dar Fiir, where he had settled 
down some time, and had accompanied a memorable 
expedition to the south-west as far as the borders of a 
large river, of which I shall have another occasion to 
speak. Having then returned to W4d4y, he had 
played a considerable part as courtier in that country, 
especially during the reign of ‘Abd el ‘Aziz, till the 
present king, Mohammed e’ Sherlf, on account of his 
intimate relation with the prince just mentioned, had 
driven him from his court and banished him from the 
country. 

After having once made the acquaintance of this 
man, I used to visit him daily ; and he was always 
delighted to see, or rather to hear me, for he had no- 
body with whom he could talk about the splendour 
and achievements of the Khalifat, from Ba^d4d to 
A'ndalos.(Spain)-— particularly of the latter country, 
with the history of whbse towns, kings> and litermy 
men he was intimately acquainted. He with 

delight whei^I once mentioned the- astrolabe' or aex- 
eftd he informed me with pi^e thaihis fathea 
had ^b^n in possession of such an instrument, but 
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that for the last twenty years he had not met a single 
person who knew what sort of thing an astrolabe was. 

He was a very enlightened man, and in his inmost 
soul a Wahdbi; and he gave me the same name, on 
account of my principles. I shall never forget the 
liours I passed in cheerful and instructive conversa- 
tion with this man ; for the more unexpected the 
gratification was, the greater, naturally, was the im- 
pression which it made upon me. Unluckily he died 
about a year after 1 left the country. In general 
it was I Avho called upon him, wlicn he used to 
treat me with a very good cold rice pudding, and 
with dates from Katieiri, wliich were ralher of an 
inferior description ; but wlieii lie came to me, I used 
to regale him with a cup of coffee, which was a groat 
treat to him, carrying him back to more civilized re- 
gions, and he never omitted to press the cup to each 
of his temples. The only drawback to rny intercourse 
with this man avus, that he was as anxious to obtain 
information from me with regard to the countries of 
the Christians, and those parts of the world with 
which he was less acquainted, as I avhs to be instructed 
by him ; besides that, he had a great deal of business, 
being oecu^ed with the Sheriya or Mohammedan law. 
He had a singular predilection for emetics; and*, he 
begged so. utgeatiy to favour him Avith this tyeat, 
that in the course of a few Aveeks I gave hint morethau 
half a dozcsa .for himself, besides those 1 AVas obliged to 
supply to hia fismily. He suffered from bilio#,affec- 
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tiQDS, and thought that emetics were the best remedies 
in the world. 

Besides this man and Hdj A'^hmed, the man with 
whom I had most frequent intercourse durir^ my 
stay in this country was Slimdn, a travelling Arab 
sherif, as he called himself, but in reality a FellAh, a 
native of Egypt, at present settled in Mekka, who had 
roved about a great deal, was very polite in his 
manners, and, although not a very learned man, pos- 
sessed a certain degree of general information, espe- 
cially with regard to the countries of Wdddy and Dar 
Fhr (where he had made a longer stay), and, having 
been assisted on his journey to Constantinople by Mr. 
Brand, Her Majesty’s consul at Smyrna, had a certain 
degree of attachment to Europeans. 

But the greatest amount of information which I 
obtained, principally with regard to the country of 
Wdddy, proceeded from a young native of that country 
of the name of I'brahim (the fdki Fbrahim), of the 
tribe of the A'bu-Shdrib, with whom I passed several 
hours every day very pleasantly and usefully, and 
who attached himself so much to my person that I 
would, freely have taken him with me to Sdkoto, 
where he wanted to go in order to improve his leam- 
ing^mder the tuition of the Fiilbe. 

My relations with the lieutenantTgovemor, • were 
rather cool ; and after he had given me a first treaty he 
leftme for some days without any sign of ho^italMy, 
exeeptlMiat he once sent me a quantity of ihee^fruit of 
:,tbe!^itree or hdjilij, which I returnedi .^Bfe yras a 
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man without much intelligence, and had no idea of 
the scientific researches of a European. 

Having but little exercise, 1 became very ill to- 
wards the end of this month, so that I thought it 
prudent to abstain entirely from food for five days, 
living exclusively upon an infusion of the fruit of the 
tamarind-tree and onions seasoned with some honey 
and a strong dose of black pepper, — a sort of drink 
which must appear abominable to the European, but 
which is a delightful treat to the feverish traveller in 
those hot regions. Convinced that my stay in this 
place, if 1 were not allowed to travel about, would be 
too trying for ray constitution, 1 requested the lieu- 
tenant-governor to allow me to retrace my steps 
westward ; but he would not consent, upon any con- 
dition whatever, that I should stir from the place. 

I’his unfavourable disposition towards me assumed 
by degrees a more serious (iharacter, as, being unable 
to understand my pursuits, he could not but become 
suspicious of what I was doing. On the Slst of 
June when I was quietly sitting in my houscipone of his 
servantSj Agid Mfisa, who was well disposed towards 
me, and who used to call occasionally, suddenly 
made his appearance with a very serious countenance, 
and after some hesitation, and a few introductory re- 
marks, delivered a message from the governor to the 
following effect. He wanted to know from me .whe- 
4lii^ ity rumoured in the town, 

and. as the people had told him) that, as sbon as a 
thunderstorm was gathering, and when the elouds 
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appeared; in the sky, I went out of my house and 
m^e- the clouds withdraw ; for they had assured him 
that they had repeatedly noticed that, as soon as 1 
looked at the clouds with a certain air of command, 
they passed by without bringing, a single drop of rain. 

However serious the countenance of» the messenger 
was, the purport •of his message was so absurdly 
ridiculous that I could not help breaking out into a 
loud laugh, highly amused at the really pagan 
character of these soi-disant Mohammedans ; but my 
friend begged me to regard the matter in a more 
serious light, and to take care what sort of answer 
I sent to his master. I then begged him to tell the 
governor that no man either by charm or by prayer 
was able either to prevent or to cause rain, but that 
God sent rain wherever and whenever it pleased him. 
I added, however, that if he believed my presence in 
the country was causing mischief, he might allow me 
to go, that I did not desire anything better than that, 
and should then pray night and day fmr rain, but 
that at present I myself could not wisli for much 
rain, as I was afraid lest it should cut off my retreat, 
by swelling the river to too great a height. 

The messenger darted with my answer, and re- 
turned after a while with the tdtimatum of the 
govenior, to the effect that it was bis own opinion that 
no human b8lng was able to prevent rain, but that all 
of us "Were servants of the Almighty, and that as they 
yrelPft praying for rain, 1 myself should add my prayer 
to.th4f»k I should then be allowed, at the proper time, 
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to depart from them in safetyj but that if I was ill- 
dispowd towards them he likewise would do me evil, 
informing me at the same time that, for a similar rea* 
son, they had once killed two great religious chiefs 
from Bidder!. 

Such was the character of tlie people Avith whom I 
had to deal^ although they regarded themselves as 
enlightened Mohammedans. In order to shoAV his 
good disposition, or most probably rather in order to 
see whether his good treatment of me Avould have any 
effect upon the amount of rain (us he seemed to take 
me for a “ king of the high regions”), he sent me in 
the evening a dish of an excellent pudding, with plenty 
of butter, and a small pot of medide, or gruel seasoned 
with the fruit of the ddm-palm, and even promised 
me corn for my horse ; but as I did not send him rain 
in return, as he seemed to have expected, his hos- 
pitality did not extend further. 

It had been my custom, when a thunderstorm was^ 
gathering, to look out, in order to see from what 
quarter it was proceeding, which is a question of great 
interest in these regions ; but the absurd superstition 
of these people so alarmed me, tliat I scarcely dared 
to do so again. With regard to the superstition 
of the natives I must here mention a case which 
bappcped' to my fries^ Sdrabo, One day tyhite I 
was eng^^ed iuj^njcsi talk with him r^pectin^ the 
uiany sects of Isldm, our conversation was st^ddehly 
interrupted by one of the daughtere of the ;«oltai% 
entering abruptly^ and accusing my friend, in the 
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tnost ojBfensive terms, of having abstracted from her, 
by his witchcraft, one of her slaves. But it was 
rather astonishing that a man with so vast an 
amount of learning was allowed to live at all, in the 
midst of such barbarians as these, without being con* 
tinually suspected of sorcery and witchcraft. I shall 
not forget the day when I went to call oft my friend, 
and found the unfortunate blind old man, sitting 
in his courtyard, in the midst of a heap of manu- 
scripts which he could then only enjoy by touch- 
ing them with his hands. Involuntarily 1 was 
reminded of a saying of Jackson’s, that the time 
would come when the texts of the classics would be 
emendated from manuscripts brought from the interior 
of Negroland.* From the very beginning, when I 
became aware of the character of these people, 1 had 
taken the greatest precautions ; and hearing that the 
privilege of using a carpet was restricted to certain 
officers, I had stowed my, old carpet away, although 
my couch, being on the bare ground, was not very 
soft. 

The market, or “ kaskii,”f occupied a greal deal of 
my time and of my thoughts during my monotonous 
stay in this place, not so much on account of its im-^ 
portance as of my own poverty, as I was compelled 
to become a retail dealer on the smallest scale; for, 

Jackson’s Account of Morocco, p. 100^ 

' We ‘have here an evident proof that a certain degree of 
ipivffiztitbB spread from Bdrnu over the countries ' to the 'east 
Js It slight variation pf the Kim4ri word ** it&sttkd.” , > > . 
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hardly possessing anything except a small quantity of 
needles, I was obliged to send one of ray servants 
daily to the market, in order to endeavour, by means of 
that very trifling article of European industry, to 
obtain the currency of the country. The currency 
of Bagirmi consists in strips of cotton, or fdrda, 
like those which I have described on my jotirney to 
A'damdwa — of very irregular measures, longer or 
shorter, in general of two “ dra ” length, and a hand in 
width — but of very different quality. Larger articles 
are bought and sold with shirts, “khalag {pi, khol- 
gdn”), as they are called by the Arabs, “bol,” as they 
are called by the natives, the value of which, according 
to their size and quality, varies from 70 to 150 farda. 
I obtained a ftirda for one large English darning- 
needle, or for four common German needles j but after- 
wards I doubled the price. Besides these I had very 
little left, with the exception of a few looking-glasses 
of that round kind which arc sold in Lyons for one son 
each, and which I sold here for the high price of one 
shirt or “ khalag,” while a better «iort of looking-glass, 
bought in London for eightpence, brought four khalag 
or kholgdn, which are worth about a dollar. As for 
shells, called here “kemd-kem^,” they have no cur- 
rency in the market, but form a merchandise by 
themselifos, as an article of export into the pag^n 
countries — at leaet those of larger size, v^ich are in 
grea^ request with the iuhabi^nts of those countries 
as weU wiit}} the Welid B^hid, it being said that.. 
SjOOO will u yoottg slave of the kind caBed 
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“khomdsi,” and 3,000 a “seddsij” for those simple 
people not only wear these shells as oimahients, espe- 
cially the wom,en, who are said to cover their hinder 
parts with them, but they make also caps of them, 
with which they adorn the heads of their deceased 
relations, while the Weldd Rdshid adorn principally 
the headi of their camels and horses with the favourite 
kemd-kemd, or “ kdmti,” as they are called in Wdddy. 

Formerly there had been a market held only every 
Thursday ; but a short time previous to my arrival 
the people had found it advantageous to have a 
market every day, so that there was a daily market 
from eight in the morning till eleven in the forenoon, 
and from three in the afternoon till sunset. Of course 
it was not very well supplied, and was confined to 
the mere necessaries of life, the greatest luxury 
it contained consisting of onions, an article which is 
not to be procured in every part of Central Africa. 
At first they were very cheap, eight being sol’d for a 
fdrda ; but with the approach of the rainy season they 
increased in price, and I thought it prudent to lay 
in a supply, as I found this article extremely con- 
ducive to my health. And I would advise every 
traveller in these r^ons to be always provided 
with this vegetable; for they may be either used for 
seasoning food, or cut in slices and mixed with 
taonarinds, making, as 1 have stated, a cod and te- 
fieeshiiiig drink. But %ie black nlttive% as 1 have 
d!n»i^^mention6d on another occasion, do not ha genex 
use of onions for seiistmingtiiieit' food, thrir 
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cultivation having been introduced into the country by 
the Arabs from the north, together wkh wheat. But 
the native Arabs, or Shiwa, and the Arabs from the 
coast, or Wiseli, use this vegetable to a great extent, as 
well for seasoning their food as for medicine, especially 
in case of fever, small-pox, and obstruction of urine, 
from which latter inconvenience they suffer very 
much, in consequence of their, inarching during the 
heat of the day. 

Besides the articles above-mentioned, the commo- 
dity most plentiful in the market was grain, especially 
Guinea grain or Penniselim typhdideum, the dealers 
in which had a special place assigned to them in the 
northern part of the market, under a fine tamarind- 
tree, or “ mas,” — the oldest part of the town, — which 
is even said to have given origin to the name Mtls- 
enA, as I shall have occasion to describe further on. 
Besides beans (“mdnjo”), and ground-nuts, called 
here “ wfili” or “bvili,” salt too (“l«isa”), owing to 
the presence of the JeMba from \¥^dy, some of w'hom 
I had met on my road, was very plentiful ; but it was 
only sold in very small portions. The same people also 
sold natron (“ ngfllu ”), which is brought by the Tebu 
from the border of the desert. Milk (“si”) and butter 
(^>bdgu ”) were dear,^ but sour ipilk (“si chdfe”) ia 
abun^nce— it is principally brought into the town 
by the daughters of the Beni Ilassan. Hmiey 
wbidh in ,8iauy countries is so pientifu], 
is seajieely to bu. got. at all. There w'ere always a 
few, bead of .sheep, and: cattle,, and sometimes a few 
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fowls ^re to seen ; occasionally also a horse of 
indifferent descsiption n\ade its appcai^^e. Cotton 
(“ fiylre ”) was rather scarce; and I dfd not see any 
indigo, “alini.” Eed pepper (“shita”) formed a 
peculiar article of commerce, which was retailed in 
small parcels by the Bdrnu traders. 

The most important and almost only article of 
European produce (^ngasan Zaila”) consisted of 
beads, called “ miinjo,” especially the small red ones, 
which are sold here in great quantities, and exported^ 
to the pagan countries, I also sold a. few of the 
large species, called “nejdm,” of which the Shdwa 
are very fond. Calico, called here “ shdter,” is a great 
rarity, and rather sold privately to the great men of 
the country. Kan6 manufactures, called here ‘‘ kdl* 
kobdngri ” or “ ngdsan degd,” form a prominent 
feature in the statistics of this market, especially 
tdrkedi (“ boln6”), while the Kan<5 and Nyffi tobes, 
called “bolgoddni,” can only with difficulty compete 
with the native manufacture, the Bdrnu people, or 
rather the Mdkari or Kdtokd, having introduced into 
the country the art of dyeing. No slaves (“b^U”) 
were brought into the market, all being sold in the 
houses, a circumstance which seemed to indicate a 
certain feeling of deeeney ; but at a later period this 
article was by no meaps \mntiog in the market* 

Ivory is not brought into the market, but the little 
which ii sold Is disposed of in the houses ; but some* 
tiisaei ' the- Arabs who visit this country do a very 
plolllAl^d business in this artidle* The price of horses 
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in general is estimated by" slaves; and the vtdaeiMsf the 
latter is very low in this country, as may be inferred 
from what I have said above respecting the small 
sum paid for them in the countries towards the south : 
but slaves exported from here are not esteemed, as 
they are said to be more subject to disease than those 
from other countries, and generally die in a very short 
tiriic. Female slaves certainly, natives of the country 
of Bagirmi, are highly esteemed ; but as almost all 
the inhabitants of the country, at least outwardly, pro- 
fess Isldm, very few ai'c at present sold into slavery, 
while formerly they were scattered all over the north 
of Africa, in consequence of the great slave- hunting 
expeditions of the Bashd of Fezziin. The Shiiwa 
or Shlwa generally effect their purchases with cows. 

Although niy means when I undertook this journey 
were extremely small, nevertheless 1 had not thought 
it impossible that 1 might succeed in penetrating into 
Whiddy, or even in reaching the lands of the Nile; 
and I often indulged in the pleasure of counting over 
my small stock of goods, and conceived the idea 
how, by giving away everything I j>ossesscd, I might 
accomplish such an enterprise ; but I soon found that 
1 was compelled to give up all such plans, and 
although I think that a traveller with sufficient means, 
and a great deal nf patience and endurance^ m%ht 
succeed in entering; "WiMy from this side, I am sdre 
that the mler eattatry would oer^nly fcaep 

him back for a whote » 1 therefore onry;iU(|dred 
at visiting some |daoea*in the n6%iiboiirfitoodj and I 

VOL. TO. c c 
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wa» |»articalarly anxious to obtain a sight of that 
small branch of the river which, having separated 
from the principal trunk near the totyn of Miltu, 
approaches to within about nine miles oi the capital. 
But the lieutenant-governor would not allow me to 
leave the place, neither would he suffer me to visit 
A'bii-jjrher, which is situated at about the same distance 
in a N.N.W. direction, and where a considerable 
market is held every Saturday, although I told him 
that it was essential for me to go, in order to procujfe 
there nay necessa^ supplies; and I was therefoV' 
obliged to content myself with sending my servants. 
They found the market of A'bii-Gher of about the 
same importance as the little market or durriya in 
Kiikawa, with this exception, that cattle were more 
numerous in A'bii-Gher; and they counted about a 
hundred head of large beasts, and about the same 
number of sheep. There was a great deal of sorghum 
and cotton, but little Guinea corn or millet. Besides 
tobes, hoes for fieldJabour, cowries, and natron from 
the Bahr el Ghazdl form the principal commodities. 
As a sort of curiosity, my servants mentioned a kind 
of bread or tiggra made of the fruit of the hdjilij or 
Bedanites ^ff^ptiaca (the “bito ” of the Kaniiri), and 
called “ sfrne.” As a specimen of the great diversity 
of individual manners which prevails in these regions, 

I will, here mention that the fdrda in A'bd-Gher, which 
is4]ha^ sfnndard currency of the market, is different 
frdin, t^at used in Mi^eniS^ measuring three drii in 
and hand in width. The village of A'bd- 
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Gher consists of two separate groups divfded' by a 
vale or depression, where the market is held, and con- 
taining a considerable proportion of Fiilbe or FelMta 
inhabitants, who were the founders of the village. 

Finding, that I was not allowed to stir from the 
place where I was, I resigned myself in patience, and 
tried to take occasionally a little exercise round the 
town, when roving about, sometimes on foot, some- 
times on horseback, I made by degrees a general 
survey of the town, which I have incorporated into 
the accompanying ground-plan, which, though ver^ 
imperfect, and not pretending in any way to absolute 
accuracy, will nevertheless serve to give the reader a 
fair idea of the place. 
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DESCmiPTION OF THE TOW. — ARBIVAI, OP THE SULTAN. — 
PINAL DEPABTUEE. 

The town of Mds-ena extends over a considerable 
area, the circumference of which measures about 
seven niiles ; but only about half of this area is inha- 
bited, the principal quarter being formed in the midst 
of the town on the north and west sides of the palace 
of the sultan, while a few detached quarters and 
isolated yards lie straggling about as outposts. The 
most characteristic feature of the place consists in a 
deep trough-like depression or bottom, stretching out 
to a great length, and intersecting the town from east 
to west, in the same manner as the town of Kan6 is 
intersected by the Jdkara; for this hollow of the 
capital of Bagirmi, after the rainy season, is filled with 
water, and on this account is called “ bedd ” by the 
natives, and “ el bahr ” by the Arabs, while during 
part of the dry season it is clothed with the richest 
verdure. It is remarkable that not only in this re- 
spect the town of Mds-end resembles that of Kand, but, 
like the great market-place of Hdusa, its surface is 
also broken by mtgiy other hollows, which contain 
the wells, and during the rwny season are changed 
into deep ponds, which, by accamnl^ng all the re- 
.ffli^bf the town, c&use.a gi^t'd^of insalubrity; 
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but in general the soil, consisting of sand, dries very 
quickly after a fall of rain. 

The principal quarter of the town lies on the south 
side of the great hollow or bedd ; but even this very 
central quarter is far from being densely inhabited, 
and Avas less so during the first month of my residence, 
owing to the absence of the sultan. The central 
point of this quarter, at least in regard to its im- 
portance, if not to its position, is the palace of the 
sultan, the whole arrangement of Avhich is in gene- 
i*al similar to the I’esidcnces of the chiefs in other 
towns, consisting of irregular clusters of clay build- 
ings and huts. But there is a remarkable feature 
in this palace, which distinguishes it in a very 
conspicuous manner from all other buildings of the 
kind in these countries. This difference consists in 
the Avail which surrounds the Avhole building being 
built, not of sun-dried, but of baked bricks. I have 
had an opj)ortunity of describing, on my journey from 
Kand to KfikaAva, the ruins of tlie toAvn of GhArn- 
barfi, Avhich is built of the same material ; and I shall 
further on describe those of Bind or Ghasrdggomo, 
the old capital of Bdrnu, constructed in the same 
manner. But at present the traveller looks in vain 
for such solid buildings in any of the toAvns of Negro- 
laud ; and I was therefore not a little surprised at 
finding it here, ina place where one might least expect 
to see it. 

J 

There id of l>aked^ bricks outside the town, on 

the road to V 

ce 3 
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It was not, however, a building of recent date, 
but built at least fifty, or perhaps a hundred years 
ago, or probably more, and was at present in a consi- 
derable state of decay. It forms a quadrangle of a 
somewhat oblong shape, the front looking towards 
the N.W., and measures from 1500 to 1600 yards in 
circumference. It must once have been a very strong 
building, the walls measuring about ten feet at the 
base, and from fifteen to twenty feet in height, and 
the entrance-gate being formed by thick wooden 
planks bound with iron. Upon entering, we first 
got into ’an open courtyard, in the eastern part of 
which there was a large oblong building or hall built 
of clay, which formed the public place of audience. 
Adjoining this there was a hut, Avherein the kada- 
mdnge, or zdnna — for he had lately risen in the service 
— who had been installed as lieutenant-governor, had 
his official residence, while further westward another 
hut formed the entrance-hall into the inner or private 
apartments of the sultan, which I shall notice on the 
occasion of my audience with the sovereign. 

The whole south-eastern part of the palace, being 
inclosed by a separate wall, is entirely devoted to the 
female portion of the royal household, and is full oi 
huts, the number of which, of course, I am not able 
to tell, having had no access to this sacred and most 
secluded part of the residence. According to report, 
at least, the saltan is said to have from 800 to 400 
wives.' -The huts are of various rises and descriptions, 
in ‘ conformity with the character of/ the, tenant of 
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each. In front of the palace a spacious area or square 
is laid out, ornamented with six kardge-trces, besides 
a fine tamarind-tree which grows a little on one side 
of the entrance to the palace. Adjacent to the royal 
residence, on the west side, is the large house of the 
fiicha, or commander-in-chief, and towards the east 
a mosque, of small dimensions, with a minaret at the 
north-west corner. The other sides are occupied by 
the residences of some of the principal courtiers, such 
as the mdnja, the z6rma, and the bdrma. The principal 
street of the town joins this area in the north-west 
corner ; and along it lie the dwellings of some of the 
otiior principal men. At the spot where this road 
passes by the north side of the deep hollow or con- 
f a vify above described (12), it is crossed by another 
])ijn<‘i])al street, which, in a straight lino, proceeds 
from the gate leading to A'bd-Gher, and intersects the 
market-place. 

My own residence was .situated at tlie south-western 
angle of the inhabited quarter; Jind while it Inul the 
advantage of being in an open and airy situation, 
it had also the disadvantage of being visible from 
almost every part of the town, so that 1 could not step 
out of my room without being seen by all the people 
around. 

Dilapidated as was the appearance of the whole 
town, it had a rather varied aspect, as all Uie open 
grounds Were with fresh pasture ; but there 

is no apj»a*pBee ^ iudiustry, and the whole has 
the eharat^ ^ A sme artifieid residence c£ the 

CC 4 
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people immediately connected with the court. The 
market-place is rather small, and not provided with 
a single stall, the people being obliged to protect 
themselves as well as they can, by forming a. new tem- 
porary shed every market-day. The most interesting 
aspect is afforded by the bedd, or bahr, which is 
bordered on the south-west side by a few picturesque 
groups of diim-palms and other trees of fine foliage, 
while at the western end, near the market-place, there 
is a large extent of kitchen-gardens, as well as near 
the south-eastern extremity. In consequence of the 
peculiar nature of the bedd, the direct communication 
between the northern and southern quarters, which 
during the dry season is kept up by a good path, 
seems to be occasionally interrupted during the rains. 

The construction of the houses in general is good, 
and the thatchwork of the roofs formed with great 
care, and even with neatness ; but the clay is of rather 
a bad description for building, and the clay houses 
afford so little security during the rainy season, that 
most people prefer residing during that part of the 
year in the huts of reeds and straw : and I myself had 
sufficient opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the frail character of these structures. There are, 
however, some pretty-looking houses on the road to 
A'bii-Gher. 

The walls of the town, in most pUces, are in a state 
t>f great decay, so that the gates in ^eality have lost 
aU impot^ance; nevertheless there are still nine gates, 
or "lather openings, in use. ' Most'‘«f them the 
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south side, while there is not a single gate towards 
the north, this quarter of the town being so deserted 
that it is even overgrown with dense underwood. All 
around the place, as well on the south side, where 
a large pond is formed in the rainy season, as on the 
otlier sides, there are villages inhabited by Shiiwa or 
Shfwa (native Arabs), principally of the tribe of the 
lloiii llassan, who supply the town with milk and 
butter. 

Resides studying, roving about, paying now an 
official visit to the lieutenant-governor, then a more 
interesting private one to my friend Sfltnbo, much 
of my time was also occupied with giving medicine 
to the peojde, — especially during the early period 
of my stay; for the small stock of medicines which 
1 brought with me was soon exhausted. Rut oven if 
I had [josscssed a much larger sup|)ly, I might per- 
haps have been tempted to withhold occasionally the 
little aid 1 could afford, on account of the inhospi- 
table treatment which I received ; and in the begin- 
njTig [ was greatly pestewed by the lieutenant, who 
‘cnt mo to some decrepit old women, who had broken 
tlu’ir limbs and in e\ery re.spect were quite fit for 
the grave. 1 then protested officially against being 
sent in future to patients ’at least of the other sex, 
beyond a certain ago. 

But sometimes the patients proved rather in- 
tercsting, pariicuWy the females; and I was 
greatly amjttSed one mornjng when a handsome and 
weil-growi^ young person arrived with a semnt of 
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the lieutenant-governor, and entreated me to call 
and see her mother, who was suffering from a sore 
in her right ear. Thinking that her house was not 
far off, I followed her on foot, but had to traverse 
the whole town, as she was living near the gate 
leading to A'bii-Gher ; and it caused some merriment 
to my friends to see me strutting along with this 
young lady. But afterwards, when I visited my pa- 
tient, I used to mount my horse; and the daughter was 
always greatly delighted when I came, and frequently 
^ put some very pertinent questions to me, as to how I 
was going on with ray household, as 1 was staying 
quite alone. She was a very handsome person, and 
would even have been regarded so in Europe, with 
the exception of her skin, the glossy black of which 
I thought very becoming at the time, and almost 
essential to female beauty. 

The princesses also, or the daughters of the absent 
king, who in this country too bear the title of “ mairam ” 
or “ m^ram,” called upon me occasionally, under the 
pretext of wanting some medicines. Amongst others, 
there came one day a buxom young maiden, of very 
graceful but rather coquettish dmeanour, accom- 
panied by an elder sister, of graver manners and 
fuller proportions, and complained to me that she 
was suffering from a sore in her eyes, begging me 
to see what it was ; but when, upon apj^aching her 
very gravely, and inspecting her eyes, rather atten- 
tively without being able to diseovar.the l^t defect, 

X toM-iher thi^ all vraa right, and ti^.jher eyes 
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were sound and beautiful^ she burst out into a roar 
of laughter, and repeated, in a coquettish and flip* 
pant manner, “ beautiful eyes, beautiful eyes.” 

There is a great difference between the Kamiri and 
Bagirmi females, the advantage being entirely with 
the latter, who certainly rank among the finest 
women in Negroland, and may well compete with 
the Fiilbe or FcMta; for if they are excelled by them 
in slenderness of form and lightness of colour, they 
far stirpass them in their majestic growth and 
their symmetrical and finely-shaped limbs, while the 
lustre and blaclcness of their eyes are celebrated all 
over Xegroland. Of their domestic virtues, how- 
ever, I cannot speak, as 1 had not sufficient op- 
portunity to enable me to give an opinion upon 
so difficult a question. 1 will only say that on 
this subject T have heard much to their disadvan- 
tage ; and I must own that I think it was not all 
slander. Divorce is very frequent among them as 
inclination changes, indeed I think that the Ba- 
gfrrai people are more given to intrigues than their 
neighbours; and among the young men sanguinary 
encounters in love aflFairs are of frequent occur- 
rence. The son of the lieutenant-governor himself 
was that time in prison on account of a se- 
vere wound which he had inflicted upon one of his 
rivals. In respect the BiSgrimma very nearly 
approach of the people of WAdiy, who 

are lumatA of the furious qurarrels in 

wMc^ involved in matters of love. 
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Occasionally there occurred some petty private af- 
fait^ of my friends which caused some little interrup- 
tion in the uniform coarse of my life. Now it was my 
old friend Bd-Bakr, from Bdkadd, who complained of 
his wife, who resided here in Mds-enA, and who did 
not keep his house as well and economically as he de- 
sired, and, when he occasionally came into the town, 
did not treat him so kindly as he thought she ought 
to do, so that he came to the serious conclusion of di- 
vorcing her. Another time my restless friend was in 
pursuit of a runaway slave, who had tried to escape 
beyond the Bdchikdm, 

Then it was my friend HAj A'hmed, who complained 
to me of his disappointment, and how he had been 
overreached by his enemies and rivals. He was 
certainly in an awkward position in this country; 
and I could never get quite at the bottom of his 
story. For, as I have mentioned above, he hatjffeeen 
sent from Medina in order to obtain from th«ji|iEing 
of Bagirmi a present of eunuchs; but now,,ittfter he 
had been residing here about a year and a half, having 
been continually delayed by the ruler of the country, 
another messenger had arrived, who, it seemed, was to 
reap the fruits of my friend’s labours. Haj A'hmed 
had accompanied the sultan on his eatpedition the 
previous year ; but he had almost lost his life, having 
received a severe wound in the heady, hrom one of 
those iron hand-bills which form the chief weapon of 
:the tribes towards the south, • He therefore 

thought it better this time to remain behind ; but .he 
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made no end of complaints, on account of the miserly 
and inhospitable treatment of the lieutenant-governor. 
The situation of my friend became the more lament- 
able when his female slave, the only one he had at 
the time, managed to make her escape, having thrown 
clown her mistress, who had gone outside the town 
•with her. 

Scenes like these happened daily; and I had 
frequent opportunities of demonstrating to my fi'iends, 
how the vigour and strength of the Christian empires 
of Europe were principally based upon their capability 
of continually renewing their \itality from free native 
elements, and by totally abstaining from slavery. 
Ancf I further demonstrated to them that slavery 
had been the principal cause of the speedy overthrow 
of all the Mohammedan dynasties and empires that 
had ever flourished. 

Another time it was my friend Slimsiu, who, besides 
topics of a more serious nature, used to entertain 
me with stories from his domestic life ; for, being 
of a i-oving disposition, ever changing, and of rather 
desultory habits, he was u<*castomcd to contract 
temporary matches for a mouth, which of course 
gave him a great insight into the habits of the 
females of the countries which he traversed on his 
peregrmtiaa^. 

At 'time smne natural phenomena gave me 

some oCcu^lt^n« ‘ Ambsgst the nuisances with which 
the country of aWands, the largo bla<^ ant 

<^lled “hingfbbflT** a»d “kangiftt ” in Eaiulri, ‘**kfe- 
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sino” in tar Bdgrimma (the langtiage of Bagfrmi) — 
termes mordax , — is one of the most troublesome ; and 
besides some smaller skirmishes with this insebt,''l'had 
to sustain, one day, a very desperate encotmter'with 
a numerous host of these voracious little creatures, 
that were attacking my residence with a stubborn 
pertinacity which would have been extremely amusing 
if it had not too intimately affected my whole exist- 
ence. In a thick uninterrupted line, about an inch 
broad, they one morning suddenly came .marching 
over the wall of my court-yard, and entering the hall 
which formed my residence by day and night, they 
made straight for my store-room ; but unfortunately, 
my couch being in their way, they attacked my own 
person most fiercely, and soon obliged me to decamp. 
We then fell upon them, killing those that were 
straggling about and foraging, and burning the chief 
body of the army as it came marching along the 
path ; but fresh legions came up, and it took us at 
least two hours before we could fairly break the lines 
and put the remainder of the hostile army to flight. 

On this occasion the insects seemed to have been 
attracted entirely by the store of com which I had 
laid in from Bdkadh. In general their hostile at- 
tacks have also a beneficial effect, for, as they invade 
the huts of the natives, they destroy all > sorts of 
vennin, mice included. But, while in smne respects 
these black ants may ,l>e called the ^ scavengers of 
thid’hoitflies,” in many^^arts of Hegroland they (fftm 
very useftkl by: tbdr very greediness in 
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gathering what man wants entirely for himself ; for 
they lay in such a considerable store of corn, that I 
have very often observed the poor natives, not only in 
these regions, but even along the shores of the Niger, 
digging out their holes, in order to possess themselves 
of their supplies. 

Besides these large black ants, the small red ant, 
called in Bdrnu “ kitta-kitta,” and in Bagirmi“kf3- 
.sasc,” is found in great numbers, and becomes often 
very trouUesome by its very smallness, as it gets so 
(‘asily into all sorts of dresses without being observed. 
1 was once greatly amused in witnessing a battle be- 
tween this small red ant and the white ant, called 
“kanam ” in Bdrnu, and hei’o “nyo ” (termes fatalis), 
wiien the latter were very soon vaiiquished by the 
warriors of the former species, who, notwithstanding 
their smaller si/iO, were carrying them off with great 
speed and alacrity to their lioles ; for the white ant is 
powerless as soon as it gets out of its subterranean 
passages, which impart to tlicm strength, as the 
earth did to Antaeus. 

The rains, which at first had set in with consider- 
able violence, had afterwards almost ceased, sc that 
the herbage on the open uncultivated grounds in the 
town became quite withered, and many of the people, 
who U{K^ tike firai appearance of rain had been 
Indqctd ii» l^sds to the soil, were sadly 

disa|^|)i^iBted4 fliatro already bad oecasionto re- 
late th^t Uiexr chief, attributed 

tWa state of the wsa^er to my malignant influeoce,' 
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However, I was delighted when I sometimes made 'a 
little excursion on horseback in tbe environs of the 
capital, to see that the open country was less dry than 
the inside of the town, although even there as yet 
little cultivation was to be seen. It seemed very 
remarkable to me that here, as well as in the other 
parts of the country, especially Bdkadd, the corn was 
generally cultivated in deep furrows and ridges or 
“derdba,” a mojle of tillage which I had not observed in 
any other country of Negroland through wjbich I had 
travelled. The people, however, were very suspicious 
whenever I mounted on horseback; and the first 
time they saw me galloping off, they thought I was 
going to make my escape, and \s ere therefore all on 
the look-out. 

All this time the sultan or “ bdnga" was absenjjfpnd 
the false news which was repeatedly told of his where- 
abouts kept up a continual excitement. When T first 
arrived in the country, he had gone a considerable 
distance towards the south-east, and was besieging a 
place called Gdgomi, which was strongly fortified by 
nature, and made a long resistance, so that the 
besieging army lost a great many of their best men, 
and among them an Arab sherff who had joined the 
expedition. But at length the place was taken, and 
the courtiers prevailed upon the prince to retrace his 
steps homewards, as they w|re 'SutFering a great deal 
from famine; so much so that the greatest part of 
the army were obliged to live upon the fruit of the 
deldh'peim {Borassus flabeUi/ormisf), which seems 
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to be the predominant tree in many of the southern 
provinces of Bagirrai. 

After false reports of the sultan’s approach 
had been spread repeatedly, he at length 
really arrived. Of course, the excitement of the whole 
population was very great, almost all the fighting 
men having been absent from home for more than six 
months. 

It was about nine o’clock in the moijping when the 
army approached the south side of the town, display- 
ing a great deal of gorgeous pomp and barbaric 
magnificence, although it was not very numerous, 
being reduced to the mere number of the inhabitants 
of tlio cnjiital, the remainder liaviiig already dispersed 
in all directions, and returned t(; their respective 
homes. Thus there, were not mor<j than from 700 
to SOO horsemen, or “ muhisimla ; ” but my friend the 
sberif iSlirnan (n iio, exaspora(e<l .at the bad treatment 
ot’tho lieutenant-governor, had left the capital to join 
tli(; expedition, and who, as far .is 1 had an oppor- 
tunity of trying him, was not Inclined to e.xaggera(c) 
assured me that, even tin their rcrurn, tin; army 
nm.'^tercd at harst 2000 horsemen. 

At the head of the troop, as having snjijilied the 
place of his master during his absence, in hi.s character 
of lieutenant-governor, rode tlie kadam/mge, sur- 
rounded by a troop of liorsemen. Tlien fcdlowcd the 
bdrma, behind whom was carried a long spear of 
peculiar make, which in the history of this country 
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forms a very conspicuous object, being meant ori- 
ginally to represent an idol, which is said to have been 
transplanted from the parent state KtSnga Matdya, and 
evidently bore a great resemblance to the “fdte” of the 
Marghi and Miisgu. Just in front of the sultan rode 
the fdcha, or commander-in-chief, who is the second 
person in the kingdom, similar to the keghdmrna in 
the old empire of Bdrnu, and who in former times 
possessed extraordinary power. The sultan himself 
wore a yellow berniis, and was mounted upon a grey 
charger, the excellence of which was scai*cely to be 
distinguished, it being dressed in war-cloth, or libbed i, 
of various-coloured stripes, such as I have described 
on my expedition to Miisgu. Even the head of the 
sultan himself was scarcely to be seen, not only on 
account of the horsemen riding in front and around 
him, but more particularly owing to tAvo umbrella'^, 
th^ one of green and the other of red colour, Avhicli 
a couple of slaves carried on each side of him. 

Six slaves, their right arm clad in iron, Averc 
fanning him with ostrich feathers attached to long 
poles; and round about him rode five chieftains, while 
on his right were seen the ghel^tma*and other 
principal men of the country. This whole group round 
the prince formed such a motley array, that it was im- 
possible to distinguish all the particular features Avith 
accuracy ; but, as far as I was able to make out from 
the description of the natives, there were about thirty 
individuals clad in berndses, while the others wore 
nothing but black or blue-coloured shirts, and had 
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their heads mostly uncovered. Close behind this group 
followed the war-camel, upon which was mounted the 
drummer, “ kodgsinga,” who was exerting his skill 
upon two kettle-drums which were fasteiied on each 
side of the animal ; and near him rode three musicians, 
two of whom carried a buki, “ kaja," or small horn, 
and the third a j/jo or “zozo,” a sort ofdoidjle dera- 
biika. 

However grot(!srjuc the appf'arance of the royal 
eiiv;dcad(‘, tliat )»art of the procession M’hich followed 
v an more characteristic <^l' the barbaric magnili- 
eeiKe, and whole manner ol living, of these African 
e.ourts. It consisted of a long luiiform ti'ain of 
i'ort 3 " five tavonrite j'-malo slaves, oi' concuhiiies, 
i'.ahliahat, ' o! the snllan, mounted on hovsehae.k, tind 
dressed from to[> to toe in hha k native cloth, each 
h.aving a slave on either .-iile. 'flu; procession ter- 
niinated in ti train of eleven camels carrvinir the 
Ingeityc. 'fhe nuiiiber of tile infantry or “ nialaja. ” 
V' is also hufited, as juost v)f them had returned to 
tiieir r(,‘sprefi ve Itonics. I'ut, on the otiie.r hand, 
almost all tht' people ot ihe town iiad come out 
to sec fhe victorious army on tlieir return. 

'I'his day, however, the sultan did not enter the 
capittd, lad, in conformity witli the sacred custom of 
tie' kirig.s of this country on their retu rti from an ex- 
pedition, w'as obliged to e,ueanij> among the ruins of 
the oldest quarter on the west side of the town ; and 
it was not until Sunday the 4th day of July, about 

r> I) ‘2 
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noon, that he made his solemn entry. This time, 
however, the “ habbabdt ” did not form part of the 
procession, having entered the town early in the 
morning; but their absence was atoned for by the 
presence of a greater number of horsemen, and behind 
the drummer on camel’s back followed an interesting 
warlike train, consisting of fifteen fiery chargoi’s, all 
clad in Hbbedi, and better adapted, it would s(!en), to 
the serious game of Mars, than the train of lovely 
damsels. 

On this occasion, the biinga led in his triumphant 
procession seven pagan chiefs, amongst whom that of 
Gdgomi was the most consjncuous person, and tlie 
greatest ornament of the triumph, being not less re- 
markable for his tall, stately figure than on aeeoiinf. 
of his having been the ruler of a considerable pagan 
state, with a capital in an almost inaccessible position. 
He excited the interest of the savage and Avitty 
Bagi'rmi people, by submitting with a great deal of 
good humour to his fate, which was certainly not very 
enviable, as it is the custom in this country cither to 
kill or to emasculate these princely prisoners, after 
having conducted them for sometime through all the 
court-yards of the palace, while alloAving the wivi's 
and female sla^'es of the sultan to indulge their 
capricious and wanton dispositions in all sorts of fun 
with them. The horrible custom of castration is 
perhaps in no country of Central Negroland practised 
to such an extent as in Bagirmi. 

The booty in slaves did not seem to have been very 
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considerable, although the prince had been absent from 
home for six months ; and the whole share of the 
sultan himself seemed' to consist of about four hundred 
individuals. The sultan passed slowly through the 
town, along the principal road from the western 
gate, and, proceeding along the “ dendal,” or “bol<6,” 
entered his palace amid the acclamations of the people 
and the clapping of luinds (the “kabello ” or “ tdfaji,” as 
it is lierc called) of the women. 

Alt hough I had not yet paid rny comj diments to 
liie bauga, he sent two messengers in the afternoon 
to bid me weleome. 'fhese messengers were the 
bndher and son of one of the chief men of the 
coiinffy, with the title or name. “ Mainti llelademi',’’ 
wiio was a sort of consul of I’drnu, and was repre- 
si'iited to me by all the people as one of the most 
intelligciit men in the country. However, he had 
returtied in a bad state of health, and, unfortunately 
for me, succumbed in a lew days. 

1 informed the messengers of the pj'iuce hon'’ badly 
1 had been treated, when they assured me that the 
-•mUan did not know anything about it, and that as 
soon as ho liad received the news of my arrival he had 
fcn’warded orders to the Iicuten:int.-gov<inior to pi'o- 
vide me with a milch-cow. The messengers l hen went 
away, and soon returned with a sheep, some butter, 
and a large supply of kreb, the seed ol a sort of grass 
of which I have spoken on former occasions. 

Tlui next mortiing J Avent to pay a visit to iVhiina, 
being accompanied by my old runawa}^ guide Grema 
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‘Abdti, who, after having left me to my own fate in 
Bdkadd had gone to join the sultan in the expedition. 
However, the place where the sick man was lying 
was so dark that, convinced as I was of the seriousness 
of his illness, I found a pretext for not giving him 
any medicine ; and this was very luck}^ for me, as his 
death, which took place a few days afterwards, would 
certainly have been attributed by these savage people 
to my remedies. 

The same evening I was informed that an express 
messenger had come from Kiikawa with despatches 
for me, the caravan from Fezzan having at length 
arrived. . But having been repeatedly disappointed 
by similar reports, I did not give myself up t# vain 
expectation, and passed a very tranquil night. 

Thus arrived the 6th of July, one of the most 
lucky days of my life ; for having been more than 
a year Avithout any means whatever, and struggling 
Avith my fate, in the endeavour to do as much as 
possible before I returned home, I suddenly found 
myself authorized to carry out the objects of this 
expedition on a more extensive scale, and found 
sufficient means placed at my disposal for attaining 
that object. The messenger, however, managed his 
business very cleverly ; for having two large parcels of 
letters for me, one only containing despatches from 
the Foreign Office, and the other containing a large 
amount of private correspondence, he brought me first 
the former, which had been very carefully packed up 
in Kiikawa, in a long strip of fine cotton (gdbagd), and 
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then sewn in red and yellow leather, without saying a 
Avord about the other parcel ; but when I had read at 
my leisure the despatches which honoured me with the 
confidence of Her Britannic Majesty’s government, 
and had rewarded his zeal with a new shirt, he Avent 
awaj', and soon returned Avith the second parcel, 
and a packet containing ton tiirkedi, native cotton 
cloth, f roiii Ivano, wliicli at Ah'. Overweg’s request the 
vIv:ivT of JJoniu had sent me, and tlirce of which I 
iiniuediately presented to the messenger and liia two 

Tile n uml)ci’ of private letters from England, as 
veil as troin (.iorniany, was Aery considerable; and all 
ol tiiein contained tin; acknowledgincut of Avlmt 1 bad 
d.iin, t!(( greatest rceoinpcnsc Avbich a traveller in 
ihesc regions can <'.ver aspire to, Xo doubt the 
/c>.poiisi!,ihty also tlnis iiirown upon me was very 
gi’cat, ;ind t.he conclnsioii at av hicli ] iiad arrived from 
nn'inor cxpericnc’e, that I .should not he able to fulfil 
• iio uiaii}' e.\}igg;(!ratcd cxpc<natioris wliieh were en- 
icctaliicd ot iny liiture proceedings, wa.s oppressive; 
j'or, in almost all the letters iroiu private individuals, 
iiicrc Avas cx})ivsscd tlic persuasion that I and iny 
t-ompaiiioii should bo able, witliout any great exertion, 
and in a. siiort spac<; of time, to cros.s the whole of 
the unknown rogioji of etpiatorial Africa, and reach 
tiic .south-eastern coast, — an undertaking the idea of 
which certainly I myself had originated, but Avhich, I 
had become convinced in the course of my travels, 
Avas utterly impossible, cxccipt at the sacrifice of a 

i> j> 4 
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great number of years, for which I found the state 
of my health entirely insufficient, besides a body ol 
trustworthy and sincerely attached men, and a con- 
siderable supply of means. Moreover I found, to my 
surpi’ise and regret, that the sum of 800^. placed at 
my disposal by Lord Palmerston remained a dea<} 
letter, none of the money having been forwarded from 
Tripoli, — a sum of about fifteen hundred dollars, 
which had been previously sent, being regarded as 
sufficient. 

In this perplexity, produced by nothing but good- 
will and a superabundance of friendly feeling, I was 
delighted to find that Her Majesty’s government, and 
Lord Palmerston in particular*, held out a mme 
practicable project by inviting me to endeavour to 
reach Timbiiktu. To this plan, therefore, I turned 
my full attention, and in my imagination dwelt with 
delight upon the thought of succeeding in the field of 
the glorious career of Mungo Park. 

For the present, however, I was still in Bagirmi, 
that is to say, in a country where, under the veil of 
Isldm, a greater amount of superstitious ideas prevail 
than in many of the pagan countries; and I was 
revelling in the midst of my literary treasures, which 
had just carried me back to the political and scientific 
domains of Europe, and all the letters from those 
distant regions were lying scattered on my simple 
couch, when all of a sudden one of my servants came 


* See the Despatch in the Appendix, No. V, 
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running into my room, and hastily informed me that 
a numerous cortege of messengers had just arrived 
from court. 

I had scarcely time to conceal my treasure under 
my mat when the courtiers arrived ; and in a few 
moments ray room was tilled witli black people and 
black tobes. The messengers who had brought me 
the letters, had likewise been the bearers of a letter 
iiddressed by the ruler of lldriui to the bdnga of 
Ihiginni, who in a certain respect Avas tributary to 
him, vfsjuesting him to allow me to return Avithout 
delay to his conutry, in tin; company of the mes- 
si ii'coi's, There wen; some tAventy ]>ersons, besides 
;he ri<;ufcriiint-governor or kadamaiige, and (he (avo 
relations of Miiina ; and the manner in Avhich they 
!)' iuiAisl Acas so remarkable, that. I aa'hs almost afraid 
lest I should l.i(; made prisoner a second time. There 
couhf be no dotd.)t thar they had hoard of the 
’■(rgi- cori't'spondence winch 1 had rccoiAa’d. But 
[lau’c had beam moreovvr a great deal of sus- 
jfu ion, from my first arrival, that 1 A\'as a Turkish 
..^py. 'riiere a\%‘H even a pilgrim avIio, from his scanty 
.n.ock of geographical am! ethnological knoAvledge, 
mideavonred to persuade the people that I Avas an 

Arnaul,” wlio, he said, were tlie only people in the 
world that Avore stockings. Be this as it may, the 
courtiers AA^ere afraid of coming forward abruptly with 
the real ohjecfc of their visit, and at first pretended 
tiiey Avished to see the presents that I had brought for 
the sultan. These consisted of (i caftan of rod clotli, of 
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good quality, which I had bought in Tripoli for nine 
dollars; a repeater watch, from Nuremberg, bought 
for ten dollars, with a twisted silk guard of Tripo- 
litan workmanship ; a shawl, with silk border ; an 
English knife and pair of scissors ; cloves, and a few 
other things. The watch, of course, created the 
greatest astonishment, as it was in good repair at the 
time, although it was a pity that we had not been 
provided with good English manufactures, but had 
been left to pick up what articles we might think 
suitable to our purpose. 

Having also asked to see my telescope, which of 
course could only increase their surprise and astonish- 
ment, they then, after a great deal of beckoning and 
whispering among each other, which made me feel 
rather uneasy, requested to see the book in which I 
wrote down everything I saw and heard. Without 
hesitation I took out my memorandum-book and 
showed it to them ; but 1 had first to assert its iden- 
tity. In order to allay their suspicions, I sponta- 
neously read to them several passages from it which 
referred to the geography and ethnography of the coun- 
try; and I succeeded in making them laugh and 
become merry, so that they even added some names 
where my lists were deficient. They then begged 
me to allow them to take the book to the sultan ; and 
I granted their* request without hesitation. 

This frankness of mine completely baffled the in- 
trigues of my enemies, and allayed the suspicions of 
the natives ; for they felt sure that, if I had any evil 
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intention in writing down an account of the country, 
I should endeavour to do all in my power to conceal 
what 1 had written. 

Thus they departed, carrying with them my jour- 
nal ; and I was informed afterwards that the sultan 
had then sent for all the learned men in the town, in 
order to hear their opinion upon my book. And it was 
j)erhaps fortunate for me that the principal among 
tliem was my friend Sambo, Avho, being well ac- 
f|naiiitod with my scientific pursuits, represented my 
Moles as a very innocent and mei-ely scientific matter. 
;\Iv journal, which no one Avas ahlc to read, Avas cori- 
sisjiiently I'cturned to me uninjui’cd. In the after- 
noon my friend Siimbo called upon me, and related to 
me the whole story : he also informed me that the 
only reast)n Avhy I had not obtained an audience with 
the sultan tliis day A\ais the abovaMuctitioned letter of 
(he sheikh of IVirmi, Avliich laid in a certain degree 
oih-nded their feelings of independence ; and in fact I 
did not obtain an audience until the 8th. 

I had just sent word to S.'unho, heeginer 
inm to hasten my departure, and had r<>- 
(■ciA'ed a visit from .some friends of mine, Avhen 
(iVema 'Abdfi came, Avith a servant of the sultan, in 
oi'der to conduct me into his presence, Avhereupon I 
sent to Sambo, as Avell as to my host Bu-Bakr of 
Ihlkadii, AvhoAvas justthen present in the tOAvn, inviting 
them to accompany me to the prince. On aiTiving 
at tl'.e palace, I AA'a.s led into an inner courtyard, 
marked d in the ground-plan, Avhere the courtiers 
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were sitting on either side of a door which led into 
an inner apartment, the opening or doorway of which 
was covered by a “ kasdr” or, as it is called here, 
“ pdrpara,” made of a fine species of reed, as I have 
mentioned in my description of the capital of Logon. 
In front of the door, betAveen the two lines of the 
courtiers, I was desired to sit down, together with 
my companions. 

Being rather puzzled to Avhora to address myself, as 
no one was to be seen who was in any Avay distin- 
guished from the rest of the people, all the courtiers 
being simply dressed in the most uniform style, in 
black, or rather blue tobes, and all being bare-headed, 

1 asked aloud, before beginning my address, Avhetlicr 
the sultan ‘Abd cl Kdder was present ; and an audible 
voice answered from behind the screen, that he Avas 
present. Being then sure that it AA-’as the sultan 
whom I addressed, although I should have liked bettei' 
to have seen him face to face, I paid him my respects 
and presented the compliments of Her Brithnnic 
Majesty’s government, which, being one of the chief 
European powers, Avas very desirous of making ac- 
quaintance Avith all the princes of the earth, and of 
Negroland also, in order that their subjects, being the 
fir.st traders in the Avorld, might extend their com- 
merce in every direction. I told him that we had 
friendship and treaties Avith almost all the nations of 
the earth, and that I myself Avas come in order to 
make friendship with them; for although they did 
not possess many articles of trade to offer, espc- 
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ciiilly as we abhorred the slave-trade, yet we were 
able to appreciate their ivory, and even if they had 
nothing to trade Avith, we wanted to be on good 
t(a’ins with all princes. I told him, moreover, that avc 
Avere the best of friends with the sultan of Stambiil, 
and that all who were acquainted with us knew very 
Avell that wo were excellent people, trustwoi'thy, and 
full of religious feelings, who had no other aim but 
die welfare of mankind, universal intercourse, and 
[leaeeablc interchange of goods. I protested that 
we did not take notes of the countries Avhich we 
visited with any bad jmrpose, but merely iii order to 
be Aveli aequaintc'd with their government, manners, 
and customs, and to be fully aware Avhat articles wo 
might liny from, and what ai'ticles we might sell to 
them. Thus already “ Uais Khalil ” (Major Denham) 
had foianed, i said, the design of paying his compliments 
ti- his (the sultan’s) father, but that the hostile rela- 
(ioiis which prevailed at that time between llagii’ini 
ami Udrnu had prevented him from executing his 
pl.in, Avhen he had reached l.ogdn, and that, from 
the same motives, I had now come for no other 
[iMi'poso than flie benefit of his country' ; but that, 
iievei’tiieh-ss, noDvithstanding my best intentions, 
1 had been illtreated by his own people, as they had 
not ])ee3i acquainted with my real ehai'aiitor. 1 stated 
that it had been my ardent desire to join him on the 
expedition, in order to see lilm in the full exercise of 
Ins power, but that his people had not allowed me to 
cany out my’ desigTi. 
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Tho whole of ray speech, which I made in Arabic, 
was translated, phrase for phrase, by my blind friend 
Sdmbo, who occasionally gave me a hint when he 
thought I spoke in too strong terms. The parcel 
containing my presents was then brought forward, 
and placed before me, in order that I might open it 
myself and explain the use of each article. 

While exhibiting the various articles, I did not 
neglect to make the watch strike repeatedly, which 
created the greatest astonishment and surprise among 
the spectators, who had never seen or heard any- 
thing like it. I then added, in conclusion, that it 
was my sincere wish, after having remained in this 
country nearly four months, confined and watched 
like a prisoner, to return to Kiikawa without any 
further delay, as I had a great deal of business tliere, 
and at the present moment was entirely destitute of 
means ; but that if he would guarantee me full 
security, and if circumstances should permit, I my- 
self, or my companion, would return at a later period. 
Such a security having been promised to me, and the 
whole of my speech having been approved of, I went 
away. 

I had scarcely returned to my quarters when the 
two relations of MAina BclAdemi, MAina Kanadi and 
Sabiin, called upon me, with U very mysterious coun- 
tenance, and, after some circumlocution, made known 
the grave errand upon which they had been sent, 
which .was to ask whether I had not a cannon with 
me ; ' and when I expressed my astonishment at 
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their thinking I was supplied with such an article, 
Avhile ray whole luggage was carried on the back of 
one weak she-caiuel, they stated that the sultan was 
at least anxious to know whether I was not able to 
manufacture one myself. Having professed ray in- 
ability to do so, they went away, but returned the next 
da}', with many compliments from their master, who, 
they said, was anxious that I should accept from his 
liandb a handsome female slave, of whose charms 
they gave a very eloquent description, and that it 
was also his intention to furnish mo with a camel, 
and provide me with two horsentcu who should escort 
me back to Hdrnu. I told them that, although sen- 
sible of my solitary situation, I could not accept such 
a thing as a slave from the sultan, and that I did not 
care about anything else but permission to depart, 
except that 1 should feel obliged to him if he would 
give me a h.-w specimens of their matiufactures. 
They then promised that the next day I should 
have another audience with the sultan; and they kept 
their word. 

This time also I was only able to address the sultan 
without seeing him, when 1 repeated ray request 
that he would allow me to depart without any fur- 
ther delay, as I had most urgent business in Riikawa; 
but 1 received the answer that, although the road 
was open to me, the sultan, as the powerful ruler of 
a mighty kingdom, could not allow rnc to depart 
empty-handed- I then, in order to further my re- 
quest, presented him with a small telescope, in the 
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use of which I instructed his people. Having re- 
turned to my quarters, I assured my friends, wlio 
came to inform me that it was the sultan’s intention 
to make me a splendid present in return for those I 
had given him, that I did not care for anything 
except a speedy return to Bdrnu, as there was no 
prospect that I should be allowed to penetrate further 
eastward. But all my protests proved useless, as these 
people were too little acquainted with the European 
character, and there were too many individuals who, 
if I myself did not care about getting anything, were 
anxious to obtain something for themselves ; I was 
therefore obliged to abandon myself to patience and 
resignation. 

Meanwhile I learnt that the sultan had at first 
entertained the fear that I might poison him or kill 
him by a charm, and that he had repeatedly consulted 
with his learned men and counsellors how he should 
protect himself against my Avitchcraft. However, on 
the second day after my first audience he gave me 
the satisfaction of sending the inspector of the river, 
or the khalifa bd, together Avith that servant of his 
(or kashdlla) who had put me into chains at Mdle, in 
order to beg my pardon officially, Avhich of course 
I granted them most cordially, as I was too well 
aAvare that a traveller in a new country cannot 
expect to be well treated. . As for that Pdllo or 
Felldta individual, resident in Bagirmi, Avho (by in- 
spiring the ferry-men at the frontier with fear 
and suspicion concerning my entering the country) 
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had been the chief cause of the injurious treatment 
Avhich 1 had experienced, he had been introduced to 
me some time previous to the arrival of the sultan, 
by my cheerful and good-natured friend Bd-Bakr of 
Bakadd, when, against my wish, he persisted in clear- 
ing himself by an oath that he had done me no harm. 
This he managed rather cleverly, by swearing that 
he had never instigated the ferry-men to drown me 
in the river, a crime which J was very far from lay- 
ing to liis charge. However, it being my desire to 
bo on good terms with all the people, I expressed my 
satisfaction, and dismissed him. On all these cte- 
casions I had full opportunity of discovering the 
sincere friendship which Bii-Bakr felt for me, who, 
being well aware of the impetuous ‘character of Eu- 
ropeans, did not cease exhorting me to patience, — 
“ sabr, sabr,” “ kanadi, kdnadi ” — certainly the most 
momentous words for any traveller in these regions. 

J bad entertained the hope of being able 
to get off before the great feast, or 'Aid el 
keblr, here called “ Ngtinire ngdlo;” but it approached 
without any preparation for my departure having 
been made. A general custom prevafla in .this 
country, that, in order to celebrate this holiday, all the 
people of the neighbouring places must come into 
the town; and for the chief men of each place tli^ 
is even a duty, by neglecting which they would incur 
a severe pei^lty, Uot on the presait occasion the 
holiday changed iffto a day of mournii^; at 

VO!,, uj, EE 
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the dawn of this veiy day, Mdina BeMdemi, who was 
generally esteemed as the most excellent man in the 
country, died, causing a severe loss to the sultan 
himself, whose confidence he enjoyed to the fullest 
extent, having saved the life of his father when per- 
secuted by his fdcha. 

According to his own request, the deceased was 
not buried in or near the town, but was carried 
a distance of several miles, to a place called Bidder!, 
which, as I shall have another occasion to explain, 
was the first seat of Isldm in this country, and is still 
the residence of some highly respected religious 
chiefs. 

This sad event, though it was not unforeseen, 
cast a gloom oVer the whole festival ; and it was 
not till about noon that the sultan left the town 
in order to offer up his prayers in the old ruined 
quarter towards the west — for, as I have already had 
repeated occasion to remark, it is a sacred custom all 
over Negroland, that the sovereign of the country on 
this day cannot say his prayers inside the town. 
Having remained in the old dilapidated quarter, in 
a tent which had been pitched for the occasion, till 
after “ dhohor,” he returned into the town ; but the 
day, which had begun unfavourably, ended also with 
a bad omen, for in the evening a storm broke out, of 
such violence that three apartments inside the palace 
came down with a frightful crash, ^nd caused a great 
uproar in the whole quarter, as if the town had been 
tal^ by an enemy. 
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Fortunately, I myself had taken sufficient pre- 
caution to strengthen the roof of my house, so that 
although the floor was entirely swamped, the roof 
remained firm ; for having observed, some days pre- 
viously, that the principal beam which supported the 
terrace was broken, and having endeavoured in vain 
to persuade my host to have it repaired, I ordered my 
servants to take away a large pole from a neigh- 
bouring courtyard, and pl«ft;e it as a support for the 
roof. 

Since the rettfrn of the sultan, tlic rainy season 
had set in with great violence, and it rained almost 
daily. The consequence was, tliat the open places and 
the wide uninhabited quarters of the town Avere again 
clad in the freshest verdure, the wliolc affording 
a very pleasant aspect, while the bedd, or bahr, was 
filling with Avater. There Avas now also much 
more intercourse in the toAvn, since the people had 
returned from the expedition; but Idifl not stirabout 
so much as before, iiot only on account of the Avet, 
but also OAving to the effrontery of some of the 
slaves; for these people, Avho arc scarcely acquainted 
with any other kind of dross than a black shirt, and 
who altogether occupy a low stage in civilization, 
found constant fault with my dress, and, Avith a few 
exceptions, were not on good terms with me. 

Oil account of my poverty, which did not allow 
me to make many presents except needles, 1 had cer- 
tainly deserted the title of “Needle-prince" or “ MaM- 
ribra,” which they had given me ; but besides this the 

IS £ II 
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natives had also given me another nickname, meaning 
“ Father of the three,” which originated in my wearing 
generally, besides stockings, a pair of thin leather 
slippers, and thick overshoes ; while these people usu- 
ally go barefoot, and do not even wear sandals, ex- 
cept when they go to a great distance. 

Occasionally, however, I visited the market, which 
although at present in many respects better stocked, 
was not so regularly kept, owing to the rains, and 
not so well attended on account of the labours which 
were going on in the fields. Even* slaves were now 
brought into the market, sometimes as many as thirty, 
each being sold for from 25 to 30 khalags, or kholgan 
(“lebti”, common white shirts), a price equal to from 
six to seven Spanish dollars. Caftle too were at present 
numerous, having not only been brought in from the 
pagan tribes, who seem to possess only a limited supply 
and of a small breed, but having been taken in far 
larger numbers from the Shiiwa tribe of the Deghd- 
ghera, under pretext of their disobedience. A good fat 
ox was sold for eight khaldgs, or a little less than two 
dollars. During my stay in Meld, I had observed 
that sheep were taken from Bagirmi to Bdrnu, to be 
sold there. 

In my expectation of being allowed to depart 
without further delay, I was sadly disappointed ; and 
day after day passed by without any preparation 
for my departure.- Besides, I had reason to complain 
of inhospitable treatment, for, although I oecasionally 
jepaived a dish from the sultan, far niore frequently 
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I remained without ; but I was told, upon inquiry, 
that the slaves who Avere ordered to bring me my 
food used to keep it for themselves. 

It was not till this day that I became con- . 

August 1st. 

vinced that my departure was close at 
hand, from the fact that the slaves of my host began 
to dig up the soil in my courtyard, in order to sow 
it with derdba or bdmiya {Ifibisam esculentiis) ; for if 
1 had been going to stay longer, my camel Avould 
soon liave destroyed the see d Hut nevertheless se- 
veral days elapsed before affairs were iinally settled . 

At length in the al'temooon, there came 
a long cortege from the snltan, conducted by 
Zerrnaor Kadamdnge, Sabun, and Kanudi, Avith a pre- 
sent of fifty shirts of every kind, and which altogether 
might be A^'llued at about thirty dollars. Among the 
shirts AV'cre seven of a better sort, all of which 1 sent 
to England, Avith the exception of one, Avhich Avas very 
light, consisting of silk and cotton, aiul which I kept 
for my own Avearj there aa'ci'c besides, twenty -three 
Avhitc ones of a better kind, and tAventv common 
market-tobes. 

"While presenting me Avith this j’oyal gift, and ex- 
plaining that the sultan Avas sorry that 1 Avould not 
accept from his hands anything more valuable, either 
slaves or ivUt’y, Zdrma announced to me officially 
that I might notv start when I thought projjer ; that 
hithhito neither the people of Baglrmi had known me 
nor I'thetin, ' but ‘that if I were to return I might re- 
gard Baglrmi as my dvtn <^untry. While expressing 
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my tbaiiks to the sultan for his present, as well as for 
the permission to depart, I told the messenger that, if 
they wished that either I or my brother (companion) 
should ever visit their country again, the sultan ought 
to give me a paper, testifying his permission by a 
special writ, sealed with his own royal seal. This they 
promised, and moreover told me that a man from 
the sultan should accompany me to the river, in 
order to protect me against any further intrigues of 
the ferrymen, my great enemies. 

The sultan’s munificence, although not great, en- 
abled me to reward my friends and attendants. 
I had already divided the tfirkedi which I had 
received from Kiikawa, among those nearest to 
me, except two or three, which I sold in the market 
in order to buy provisions. And of these tobes like- 
wise I divided thirty among the people of Z6rma, my 
own attendants, the faki Sdmbo, Bfi-Bakr, and my 
other friends. The poor Hdj A'hmed, who sustained 
himself here" with great difficulty, was very grateful 
for my present, and offered up fervent prayers for 
my safe arrival at home, although he would have 
liked better if I had accompanied him on his journey 
eastward through Wdddy and Ddr-Fdr. 

But, although on my first arrival in this country I 
had entertained the hope that it might be possible to 
accomplish such an undertaking, I had convinced my- 
self that, not taking into account my entire want of pro- 
per means, it would be imprudent, under the present 
dittimstances, to attempt^^uch a thing ; for the state 
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of affairs in the country of Wdddy was exceedingly 
unfavourable at the time, a destructive civil war 
having just raged, and matters not being yet settled. 
My own situation in this country, moreover, was too 
uncertain to allow me to have sufficient supplies sent 
after me, to embark in such a grand enterprise ; and 
besides, although I had become fully aware of the 
great interest which attaches to the empire of W^ddy, 
as well owing to the considerable extent of its political 
power, as on account of the great variety of elements 
of which it is composed, and also on account of its 
lying on the water-parting between the basin of the 
Tstid and that of the Nile, I felt quite sure that the 
western part of Negroland, along tlic middle course of 
the so-called Niger, was a far nobler and more fruitful 
lield for my exertions. However, there was one fa- 
vourable circumstance for attcmptijig at that time a 
journey into Wdday, as the messengers of tJio sultan 
(or rather of Jdrma or Zerma, one of the most 
powerful officers in that country, who lias the inspec- 
tion of this province), Avero at present here, in order 
to collect the tribute which llagirmi, in its present 
reduced state, has to pay to its mightier neighbour. 

As for my friend the sherif Slinnln, he behaved 
like a gentleman on this occasion, refusing my shirts, 
but begging for a little camphor and a pair of 
English scissors. 

After all the delay was overcome, I at 

T August 8th. 

became aware what had been tlie 
cause of it} for in the af^moon of that day my noble 
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companion Gr4ma 'Abdii, who had left me so uncere- 
moniouily before I reached the capital, and who alto- 
gether had been of so little use to me, came to inform 
me that all was now ready for our departure, he 
having received the five slaves whom he was to take 
to Kiikawa, partly for his own benefit, and partly for 
the benefit of his master Mestrdma, who, as I have 
stated before, held a situation something like a consul 
of Baglrmi in the capital of Bdrnu. Indeed there were 
now unmistakable signs that I was at length to leave 
this place, for the following day I was treated with a 
large dish of rice and meat, swimming in a rich 
abundance of butter, from the sultan, and another dish 
from my niggardly host the z6rma or kadamtingc ; 
and on the 10th of August I really left the capital of 
Baglrmi, where I had certainly stayed much longer 
than I had desired, as I was not allowed to move freely 
about in the country, but where, nevertheless, I was 
enabled to collect a great deal of valuable informatioti, 
of which thatipart relating to the history and general 
condition of the country I shall detail in the fol- 
lowing chapter, in order to inspire the reader with a 
greater degree of interest in these little-known re- 
gions, while other matter will be given in the 
Appendix. 
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UISTOKICAL SURVEY Ol’ BAo/kMI. — GENERAL CONDITION OF THE 
COUNTRY AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

WiTir regard to the history of the cnstern part of 
Niigroliiiul, we are still worse olf than with regard to 
the western countries, however scanty the documents 
relating to the latter regions may he, although I may 
hope that, by my labours, a great deal more light 
has been shed upon the history of these cpiarters 
tlian was even suspected to exi.st before. But while 
for the kingdom of Songliay, with its celebrated 
towns Gdgd and Timbuktu, ive have now obtained 
an almost continuous historical account, by the tavikh 
of A'hmed Babd, and while for Bornu tolerably rich 
makirials have likewise come to our hands, by means 
of (he chronicles of that empire, and of the relation 
of Imam Adimed, for this eastern part of Negroland 
(which comprises the countries of Bagirmi, Wdddy, 
or Ddr Sulhy and Ddr-Ftir) no such documents have 
as yet been found, and, besides the information to b6 
gathered from the natives, only a few detached and 
obscure statements have been handed down to us1)y 
the Arab writers of the middle ages. 

Those of the latter which relate in general to 
Kdnem, and its capital Njimi or Njimiye, I have 
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already referred to in the historical sketch which I 
have giten of the empire of B6mu ; and the only 
circumstances which these writers mention, with 
regard to the more eastern regions, are the general 
names of tribes, such as the Zoghdwa and the Bdjd*, 
mentioned by E'bn Said, and, on his authority, by 
Abu’l Fedd, as related tribes, f 

The only author who distinctly speaks of these 
eastern regions is the Spanish Moor generally known 
under the name of Leo Africanus ; for it is he who 
describes in this eastern quarter a large and powerful 
kingdom which he calls Gaoga. This name, especially 
on account of its similarity to the name of the Son- 
ghay capital, as the latter was generally written by 
the Arabs, has caused a great deal of confusion, and 
has given rise to numerous gratuitous conjectures. 
But if we compare Leo’s statements, which are cer- 
tainly very vague, and written down from memory 

• The difficulty with regard to the name Bajd is consider- 
able; for no such name as the Bajd is known, while the Dajd 
are a well-known tribe, who dominated Dar-F6r in the tenth 
century of the Islam, and even at the present day are called 
“ nds Farkon.” Nevertheless we cannot imagine that the name 
B^<5 is a mere clerical error for D4j<5, unless we would sup- 
pose those authors guilty of a very considerable mistake, ns the 
seem to be of an entirely distinct origin from the Zogbiwa, 
who belong to the great Ted4 stock, while the former appear to 
ha^ originated in the mountainous district of Fazogld, and the 
Bdjd are expressly stated by those authors to have been the kins- 
men of the Zoghdwa. The may be identical with the tribe of 

the B^eydt. With regard to the Zaghdy of Makrizi, and the Soka 
of M^sildi, I have already offered an opinion on a former occasion. 

t E'bn Skid, in A'bd ’1 Fedd, p. 158. 
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after a lapse of several years, but especially what he 
says about the political relations of Gaoga’with the 
empire of B<5rnu, there cannot be the least doubt 
that his Gaoga is identical with what the Bdrnu peo- 
ple call the empire of Buldla. And the reason why 
he called it Gaoga is obvious ; for the Bulala, who 
originally formed a branch of the princely family of 
Kiinem, guided by .111 (surnamed Shlkomdmi, from 
his mother Shikoma), founded their empire in the 
territory of the tribe of the Iviika*, who in former 
times were very powerful, occupying a great extent of 
country, from the eastern part of Bagi'rmi as far as 
the interior of Dar-lhir, the place Shebina, on the 
shore of the Bal-lui, being then the principal seat of 
their power, while their head quarters at present are 
in the province of Fittri.f Here, owing to their in- 
troducing Ishim, and a cerraiu d<'gree of civilization, >» 
together with the Arabic alphabet called “ warash,” 
the Buldla soon apj)ear to have obtained the sovereign 
power, while tlioy foundoil VuwdJ us their new resi- 
dence. While viewing the relations of the coun- 

* TIi 6 Bngfriju people, even at the present day, connect the 
Bulala in the most intimate way with the Kanuri; for while they 
give to the latter the name “ Biyo,” they call the former “ Biyo- 
Buliaa.* 

t I will here mention that Fittri is a word belonging to the 
language of the ]^uica, and means nothing but “river,” “lake,” 
being quite identical with “ Tsiid,” Sari” or “ SJiary.” 

J The name Xavrd is formed entirely in the same way as that 
of Mawd, the present capital of Kilnem, and of Gad, or Gawd, 
also called Gdgd, the capital of the Songhay empire. 
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tries on the east side of the Tsdd in this light, 
we get rid of every difficulty which may seem to 
be implied in the statements relating to Gaoga; 
for-, when Leo says that the language of that coun- 
try was identical with the idiom of Bdrnu, he evi- 
dently only speaks of the language then used by the 
dynasty and the ruling tribe of the country, with 
whom on his visit to that kingdom he came into 
contact, and who were of the same origin as the B6nm 
people, while at present, having intermingled and 
intermarried with the indigenous population, the 
Buldla, who are still the ruling family in Fittrf, 
appear to have forgotten their own language, and 
have adopted that of the Kiika. At the time W'hen 
Leo wrote his description of Africa, or rather at the 
period when he visited Negroland (for of the events 
which happened after he left the country he pos- 
sessed only an imperfect knowledge), the Buldla were 
just in the zenith of their power, being masters of all 
Kdnem, and (according to the information of Makrizi 
and A'bii ’1 Fedd) having in the latter half of the 
fourteenth c,entury even subjected to their dominion 
the large tribe of the Zoghdwa, may well have entered 
into the most intimate political relations with the 
rulers of Egypt, as already,^ a century previous to 
the time of Leo, Makrizi found ample opportunity 
in Egypt to collect all the latest news with regard 
to the dynasty of Ednem. 

On the other hand, we can easily imagine how 
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Leo could call the prince of Gaoga a Mohammedan, 
while the learned men of the country positively affirm 
that the Isldm in these regions dates no further back 
than the eleventh century of the Hejra, the beginning 
of which exactly coincides with that of the seven- 
teenth century of our era, and consequently about a 
century after Leo’s visit to Africa ; for Leo speaks 
only of tlie rulers themselves, Avhose religious creed, 
probably, had no influence upon the ])coplc of the coun- 
try in general. Leo’s statement entirely harmonizes 
Avith the information gleaned from Makrizi ; for the 
princes of KAnem in the time of the latter historian were 
identical with the rulers of that very kingdom which 
Leo calls Gaoga, although in Makn'zi’s time they seem 
to have established the capital of their empire in 
Is^jlmiye, which they had conqiujrod from the J36rnu 
dynasty.* 

Moreover this apparent discrepancy receives further 
explanatioji from the fact, that sot)n after Leo visited 
these regions the pagan nation of the I’yjyur ex- 
tended their empire from Dar-h^iir to the very borders 
ol'Eagirmi, opposing a sti’ong barrier to the propaga- 
tion of IslAm. Respecting the name 'Omtir, by which 
Leo designates the king of the Bulala in his time, I 
have already given an (pinion on a former occasion. 
I’he T;)mjur, of whose original language 1 have not 

WitU regard to their places of reshlence in tlfc time of Edrfa 
^ Alawdiaa, see Appendix II. 
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been able to collect any specimens, and "which seems 
to be almost extinct, are said to have come from 
Bdngola, where they had separated from the Batdlesa, 
the well-known Egyptian tribe originally settled in 
B4nes4. Advancing from Ddngola, the T;^njur are 
said to have vanquished first the l)dj6, who, as has 
been stated before, were at that period masters of 
Ddr-Fiir, and in course of time spread over the whole 
of WAddy, and over part of Bagirmi, making Kd- 
dama, a place situated about three days’ march to 
the S.W. of Wdra, and halfway between Maldm and 
Kashdmerd, the capital of their extensive empire. 
They maintained their dominion, as far as regards 
Wdddy, according to native tradition, ninety-nine 
lunar years, while the eastern portion of this loosely- 
connected group of different nationalities, which had 
been conquered at an earlier period, was wrested 
from their hands much sooner, by Kfiro vanquishing 
the T;^njur, and founding the pagan kingdom of Ddr- 
Fiir, some time before the general introduction of 
Isldm into these countries. This Kiiro himself was 
the third predecessor of Slimdn, the first Moslim 
prince of Ddr-Fiir. But as for the centre of the 
empire of the Tjrnjur, it was overthrown by the 
founder of the Mohammedan empire of Wdddy, viz. 
‘Abd el Kerim the son of Ydme, — according to tra- 
dition, in the year 1020 of the Hejra. 

However, of the kings of W^dy I shall not speak 
here, jas their history has not exactly reference 
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to the country we are now describing. Here I will 
only introduce a few remarks concerning the kings 
of Bagirmi. 

Baginnif is said to have emerged from the gloom 
of paganism prevailing in the eastern regions of 
Suddn, a considerable time after Western Suddn had 
been formed into mighty kingdoms — some years 
subsequent to the introduction of Islam into W4- 
ddy. But in the same manner as the ruling 
dynasty which gave rise to this new kingdoYn had 
come from abroad, so likewise the founders of Ba- 
girmi seem to have immigrated into the country; 
and from whence they immigrated can scarcely 
be doubtful, though they themselves, like all the 
dominating tribes of Suddn, would much rather con- 
nect their origin with the inhabitants of Yemen. 
But, that the native inhabitautvS of Kduga, Kirsuwa, 
and Ilirla are intimately related to them, they are 
well aware, and acknowledge it without hesitation ; 
but they would try to inaki* people believe that, in 
coming from Yemen, their chief Dokkdnge left at 
those places brethren of his as governors. As for 

^ I shall give a short account ot the history of that country, ia 
Appendix; VL 

f Thus the name is generally pronounced in the country itself; 
but it veryofl?ei3i sounds like Bagrmimi, and the adjective form iscei*- 
tatuly Bfigrimtna, which often sounds like Barma* The learned mm 

write and ^ indifferenyy, while the Bdrnu people write 
the name or Jiekarmi 
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HMs, . they do not acknowledge its claiins to entire 
equality of birth, but derive the name of that place, 
as weU as the family of the kings of that district, 
from a slave of Dokk^nge of the name . of Khdr- 
allah. But, on a close scrutiny, the people of Bagirmi 
themselves confess that their origin is not to be sought 
for at a greater distance than K^nga, or Kdnga Ma- 
tiya*, and that this place, distant five days east from 
Mds-end and three long days S.S.E. from Yaw6, and 
distinguished by the strange form of its paganism f, 
was the original seat of their kings ; for not only do the 
Bagirmaye regard those of K^nga witS solemn venera- 
tion, as being their ancestors, whom it would be wrong 
to attack or to endeavour to subdue, but there are 
also certain emblems which they exhibit on particular 
occasions, brought, as they say, from Kenga. These 
consist of a rather long spear, borne on certain 
occasions before the king of Bagirmi, a small sort of 
tympanum, and the horn or bugle. The language 
Kdnga is intimately connected with that of Bagirmi, 
while it contains also some elements of a different 
character; and these two dialects, together with the 
language of the Kffka, constitute one idiom. 

* From all that I have saidl here, it appears very doubtful 
whether the Ibkdrem, « mentioned by Fhn Said in the latter 
part of the thirte^th century, can be justly identified with this 
kingdom. Of course a tribe of this tiame may- ’have existed 
many centuries before the fpundatiop lof th^e Xho-fiist 

undoubted mention of Bagirmi, or Bagharmi, occurs in Imdm 
A'Jwiie^’s account of Edris Alawdma’s expeiditioos toi E^em. 

t 'See. collection of itineraries in the Appendiic. 
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But, to proceed with our principal inquiry, the 
emigrants, led on by their chief Dokk^nge, penetrated, 
it Avould seem, towards the Avest by tlie road marked 
by the sites of Hirla, KirsuAva, and Nairomd — a place 
situated near Mds-eFui, on the Baclukdra. 

The state of the country AA'hcre this pagan prince 
AA'as to found the ncAv kingdom, at the time Avhen 
this happened (that is to say, about 300 years ago), 
Avas as folloAvs. Oia the spot wliere the capital 
imAA" stands, thci'c is said to liave been notliing but a 
straggling settlement of Fiilbe cattle-breeders; and 
the Bagirinaye themselves state that they named 
tlie place from a largo ardeb or tamarind-tree (“mds” 
in the Bagrimma language), under which a young 
lA'llani girl of the name of KPiil was selling milk, 
'i’hcse Fiilbe (or Felldta, as they are called in all the 
eastern parts of Sudan) are said to have been much 
oppressed by animal inroads of the Buldla; and it 
Avas Dokkenge who undertook to protect them against 
lliese in\'’aders. W^itlx the exception of tliis Felldta 
settlement, a few Arab or Sluiwa tribes*, A\dio at that 
time had already begun to sjiread over the country, 
principally the Beni llussan, and tlie solitary settle- 
ment of a Felldta sheikh, or holy man, in Bidder!, 
a place about nine miles east from Alds-eiid (who, 
lioAvever isolated he Avas, neA^ertbeless exercised a 
very remarkable influence over the introduction of 
Islamism into these countries), all the rest of its in- 

• The fact of the spreading of the Arabs at so early a period, 
is entirely confirmed by Iifidm A'hined’s account. 

VOL. IIX. F F 
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habitants, as well as the chief Dokk^nge himself, were 
pagans. 

In the centre of the country there were four petty 
kingdoms, all situated on the small branch of the 
Shari generally called Bachikam ; viz. that of Matiya, 
Mdbberdt, Mdrind, and finally that of Merd or Damre. 
Dokkdnge, installing himself near the spot which was 
originally called Mds-end, and forming a small settle- 
ment, is said to have subdued these four petty kings 
by stratagem, and, having driven back the Buldla, to 
have formed in a short time a considerable dominion. 
He is reported to have reigned a long time, and to 
have been succeeded by his brother, of the name of 
Lubdtko, to whom succeeded Delubirni, under whose 
dominion the kingdom of Bagirmi spread conside- 
rably. The eldest son of Delubirni was Maid, who 
ascended the throne^ but was soon after engaged in a 
desperate struggle with a younger brother of his, 
named 'Abd- Allah, who, it is said, had been converted 
to Islamism, and thought himself in consequence 
better fitte(h to ascend the throne. After being de- 
feated by Delubirni on one occasion, 'Abd- Allah is said 
to have vanquished his brother with the assistance of 
the pagan tribes, and to have slain him after a most 
sanguinary conflict in the midst of the town, which 
lasted for several days. 

Having thus ascended the throne, and consolidated 
his dominion by the blood of . all his kinsfolk, 'Abd- 
• Allah, the first Moslim prince of Bagirmi, is said to have 
contributed largely to the prosperity of his country, 
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into which he introduced Islamism ; and he is stated 
also to have increased the capital to its present ex- 
tent. The beginning of his reign falls about ten 
years after the foundation of the empire of Wdday 
by 'Abd el Kerim the son of Yjlme. As to the order 
of his successors (all the Moslim kings of Bagirmi 
numbering fourteen), it seems to be as follows : — 

To *Abd- Allah succeeded, as it seems, W<5nja, who 
was succeeded by his son Ltiweni, after whom fol- 
lowed Bugomanda. Of these princes very little, if 
anything, appears to be known. But then followed 
a glorious reign, which marked another epoch in the 
history of Bagirmi — I mean tlic reign of the king 
Jlohammed cl Amin, who, on !iccount of his having 
performed a pilgrimage to Mekka, is also called cl 
Kaj ; for tins prince not only administered the go- 
vernment of his country with more justice than his 
predecessors had done, ami made it rcsjiectcd by his 
neighbours, but he also consichjrahly extended his do- 
minion and swaj’, as he not on!j’ subdued the formerly 
independent kingdom of Babaliya, which at a former 
period had belonged to Kaiiem, and whose king 
(of the name of Kdbdu) he put to death, but he is 
stated also to have extended his conquests in the 
opposite direction as far as Gugomi, a strong and 
inaccessible settlement, situated seven or eight days’ 
march to thiO south-east of the capital, which the 
present sulthn sucejeeded in subduing a second time 
during ttiy residence in the country, and which was 
thought a very great achievement. It is even said 
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that through the instrumentality of this king a great 
majority of his countrymen adopted Islamism. 

To this praiseworthy prince succeeded his son 
'Abd e’ bahmdn, whose death can be fixed with ap- 
proximative certainty, as it is connected with the 
history of the neighbouring countries ; for it was he 
against whom the sheikh Mohammed el Kdnemi so- 
licited the assistance of ‘Abd el Kerim Sabun the sultan 
of Wdddy, who died in the year 1815 for his having 
thrown off the supremacy of B6rnu, which seems to 
have been established during the reign of Ldwerii. 
The easy victory which the energetic and unscrupu- 
lous ruler of Wdddy, who eagerly grasped at the offer 
made to him, is said to have gained over the people 
of Bagirmi, is attributed to the consequences of a 
severe plague, which had swept away the greater part 
of the full-grown inhabitants of the country, and to 
the circumstance of the fdcha, or general of the army, 
not being on good terms with his sovereign, whom'Ke 
is stated to have deserted in the battle, while he him- 
self fled with his whole detachment. Sabdri, after 
having put to death 'Abd e’ Rahmdn, together with his 
favourite wife, or ghumsu, and having carried away a 
considerable portion, of the population, and aU the 
riches of Bagirmi collected during the period of their 
power, invested the younger son of 'Abd e’ Rahmdn, 
of the name of Mallem Ngarmdba Bdri, with the title 
of king. However, as sobn as Sabfin had retraced 
Ilia steps, 'Othmdn, the eldest' soti bf 'Abd e’ Rahmdn, 
with the surname or nickname of Biigomdn, who, as 
long as the king of Wdddy was ravaging the country, 
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_ had sought refuge behind the Shdn, in the town of 
Biigoman (the same place the governor of which I’e- 
fused to receive me), returned home, overcame his 
younger brother, and, having put out his eyes, as- 
cended the throne. 

But the king of Wdddy, having received this un- 
favourable news, once more returned to Bagirmi, 
vanquished 'Othman in a battle fought at Moitd, 
di’ovc him out of the country, and reinstated his 
brother upon the throne. But as soon as Sabiin had 
turned his back, 'Othman appeared once more, drowned 
his brother in the river, and again usurped the sove- 
reign power. However, he was not destined to enjoy 
his prize for a long time iu tranquillity ; for, a quarrel 
having broken out betAveen him and the filchu (the 
same person who had been on bad terms with his 
father), this man, of the name of Ruw61i, who by bis 
personal character greatly enhanced the })Ower and in- 
l^uence originally united Avith liis authority, and who 
Avas supported by a stjong party, deprived tlic sultan 
of his dominion, and, having driven him out of the 
country, invcstc'd Avitli supreme authority a younger 
brother of his, called el lldj, who, in order to dis- 
tingiiish him from the former sultan of that name, we 
may call 11. 'OtjhniAn, having fled from Bfigoradn, 
his itaual place of refuge, to Gulfd the K6tok<5 town 
on the west side of the.3|idvj, where he was coliectibg 
a force, thefdcfea marched against him and vanquislied 
him. ‘Othmdn, having implored- the assist- 

ance of the sjhdkfe el l^d^iemi, and being assisted by 
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the Shiiwa of B6mu, succeeded in collecting another 
army, with which he once more returned, but was ‘ 
again beaten in a battle fought at Shdwf. He, how- 
ever, succeeded in crossing the river by a stratagem, 
and sought refuge with 'Amantik, that mighty chief 
of the Daghana Shiiwa well known from Major Den- 
ham’s adventures ; but being pursued by his adversary, 
he saw no other way of escape open to him than to 
throw himself into the arms of his former enemy, 
the king of Wdd&y, and, in order to obtain his as- 
sistance, he found himself compelled to stipulate, 
and to confirm by an oath sworn on the Kunvn, 
that he and his successors should pay a considerable 
tribute to the prince of Wiiddy. This tribute, to 
be paid every third year, consists of a hundred 
ordinary male slaves, thirty handsome female slaves, 
one hundred horsps, and a thousand shirts or kholgdn, 
called by the WAddy people “ ddrketd,” besides ten 
female slaves, four horses, and forty shirts to ZArma 
or JArma, who is the inspector of this province. ■ 
Having obtained protection in consequence of this 
treaty, which rendered Bagirmi as much a tributary 
province ofiWAddy as it had been,inmore ancient times, 
of Bdrnu, 'Othmdn returned to his country, and suc- 
ceeded at length in crushing his powerful and hitherto 
successful rival, whom he defeated in two battles, — 
the one fougHt near Kdkoche, on the Bdehikdm, the 
other near the village of A'su, on the l^nks of the 
river Shdri. The fdcha, having sought and found re- 
fuge in Logdn birni, fought one more battle with '0th- 
mdn near a place called Dlndor, where a great many 
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of the people of Wdddy who were with him are said 
to have fallen. But the inhabitants of Log«5n, fearing 
that Ruweli would not be able to fight his quarrel 
out, and that they themselves might afterwards suffer 
for having given him protection, thought it more 
prudent to deliver him into the hands of his enemy, 
and succeeded In doing so by stratagem. This am- 
bitious man is stated to have died in Wdddy, 'Othmdn 
having delivered him to Sabrin. 

The restless prince of Bagirmi obtained a little 
tranquillity as long as Sabiin lived; but Ydsuf, who 
succeeded the latter, dissatisfied with him, put forth 
another jwetender, of the name of Jarihilme, and 
'Othin/ui had scarcely succeeded in overcoming this 
enemy, which he did without much trouble, when he 
had to fight in another quarter. For Mohammed 
cl Kancmi, the sheikh of Ildrnu (who had assisted 
him to reascend the throne witli the sole object of 
regaining the ancient supremacy which Jidrnu had 
exercised over Bagirmi), when he became aware that 
he had not attained his object, commenced open 
hostilities against him, which gave rise to a struggle 
carried on for a number of yoai's with equal success 
on cither side, but without any great result, except the 
ruin of the provinces near their respective frontiers* 
The sheikh of Bdrnu, beset at the time by other diffi« 
cullies, and seeing that he should be unable by hiaa^lf 
to crash* the powfer of Bagimi, is then said to have 
called in the aidjof .{Ydfuf Bashd, of Tripoli, who ia 
the year 1818 senfMdstafS. el A'hmaXf at that ikm 
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sultan of Fezzdn, together 'With Mukni and the sheikh 
el Bardd, to his assistance, who, laying waste the 
whole north-western part of Bagirmi, and destroying 
its most considerable places, Babdliyd and Gdwi, car- 
ried away a great number of slaves, among whom was 
Agi'd Miisa, one of my principal informants in all that 
relates to Bagirmi. 

This happened about the time of Captain Lyon’s 
expedition. At a later period Mukni returned once 
more with 'Abd el Jelil, the celebrated chief of the 
Weldd Slimkn, who had accompanied the former 
expedition in a rather subordinate character; but, 
having quarrelled with this distinguished chieftain, 
who discountenanced Mukni’s intention of over- 
running the country of Bdrnu, he himself returned 
home, sending in his stead Hdj I'brahirn, who plun- 
dered and ransacked the town of Moitd, and carried 
its inhabitants into slavery, while 'Abd el Jelil did 
the same Avith Kanem. Then followed, in the year 
1824, the second battle of Ngdla, of which Major Den- 
ham has given an account in his Narrative. However, 
notwithstanding his partial success, the sheikli of 
B6rnu was not able to reduce entirely the inhabitants 
of Bagirmi, who, although not so numerous, and much 
inferior to their neighbours in horsemanship, are cer- 
tainly superior to them in courage. 

There was still another quarter from whence Ba- 
girmi was-threatened during the restless reign of '0th- 
m4n, namely that of the Fiilbe or Felldta, who, folloAv- 
ing thmr instinctive principle of perpetually extending 
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their dominion and swaj^ltnade an inroad also into 
Bagirmi about thirty years ago ; but they were driven 
back, and revenge was taken by a successful expe- 
dition being made by the Bagi'rraayc against B6go, 
one of the principal Fdlbe settlements to the east of 
Wdndald or Mdndard, which I have mentioned on my 
joui’ney to A'damdwa and the expedition to Mdsgu. 
In the meantime, while the country suffered severely 
from tliis uninterrupted course of external and in- 
ternal warfare, 'Othmdn seems to have made an 
attempt to enter into commnnicatiou with Kdnern, 
probably in order to open a road to the coast by 
the assistance of the Weldd Slimdn, or, as they are 
called here, Minne-mi'nne, who, by a sudden change 
of circumstances, had been obliged to seek refuge in 
those very border-districts of Negroland with which 
their chief 'Abd cl JeKl had become acquainted in the 
course of his fortner slave-hunting expeditions. 

Altogether 'Othnidn Bugomdn aj)pears to have 
been a violent despot, who did not scruple to plunder 
either sti'angers or his own people ; and ho cared so 
little about any laws, human or divine, that it is 
credibly asserted that he married his own daughter.* 
But lie appears to have been an energetic man, and 
at times even generous and liberal. Me died in the 
last month of the year 1260, or about the end of 
the year 1844 of our era, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son 'Abd el K&der, the present ruler of Bagirmi, 

• Accordittg; to othere be married also his sister. It seeia^tbat 
some attribute similaii' eriioies to bis fathcl*. 
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who had been on bad termawith bis father during his 
lifetime, and in consequence had spent several years 
in Gdrin, at that time the capital of A'damdwa. 

This prince had a narrow escape from a great danger 
in the first month of his reign, when Mohammed Saleh, 
the ruler of Wdddy, advanced with his army towards 
the west, so that *Abd el Kdder thought it best to 
leave his capital, carrying 'with him all his people 
and riches, and to withdraw towards Mankhfa, where 
he is said to have prepared for battle, taking up his 
position behind the river, and placing all the boats 
on his wings. But the sultan of Wdddy, seeing that 
he occupied a strong position, sent him word that he 
would do him no harm as long as he preserved the 
allegiance confirmed by the oath of his father ; and 
he really does not seem to have done any damage 
to the people of Bagirmi, with the exception of de- 
priving them of their dress, the common black shirt, 
of which the people of Wdddy are very jealous, as 
they themselves are not acquainted with the art of 
dyeing. 

This danger having passed by, *Abd el Kdder, who 
is described to me, by all those who have had oppor- 
tunities of closer intercourse with him, as being a 
person of sound judgment, and who likes to do 
justice, though it may be true he is not very liberal, 
thought it best to keep on good terms also with, 
his western neighbours the Eaniiri ; and his friendly 
relations with the present ruler of that country were 
facilitated by the circumstance that his mother was 
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an aunt of the'sheikh *0m4tr. The Bagirmi people 
at least assert that it is more on account of this 
relationsliip, than from fear, or a feeling of weakness, 
that their ruler has consented to a sort of tribute to 
be paid to Bdrnu, which consists of a hundred slaves 
annually. 

Having thus obtained peace with both his neigh- 
bours, 'Abd el Kdder has employed his reign in 
strengthening himself on that side which alone re- 
mained open to him, viz. the south side, towards the 
pagan countries ; and ho has successfully extended 
his dominion, remaining in the held personally for 
several months every year. He has thus subdued 
a great many pagan chiefs, on whom he levies a 
lixed tribute, — a thing said to have been unknowir 
before his time. Of course this tribute consists al- 
most entirely in slaves, which the pagan chiefs in 
general can only procure by waging war with their 
neighbours, and slaves are therefore almost the 
only riches of the sultan ; but by this means he is 
able to procui’e what lie is most in need of, namely 
horses and muskets, besides articles of luxury. 

It is only with a strong feeling of suppressed in« 
dignation that the people of Bagirmi bear the sort of 
dependence in which they are placed with regard to 
their neighbours on either side ; .and there is no doubt 
that, if they a# ftUjbwed to reemit their strength (al- 
though the tribute which, they have to pay to W4d4y 
bears heavily upon thtemih they will make use of the 
first opportunity thabbfiers to throw off the yoke. 
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No doubt the central position of Bagirmi, as re- 
gards political independence, is not very favour- 
able ; but the country has the great advantage of 
being bordered on the west side by a mighty river, 
Avhich, while it forms a natural barrier against 
the western neighbour, may serve at the same time 
as a safe retreat in case of an attack from the power- 
ful kingdom on the east side: and it has proved 
so repeatedly, for Bagirmi in many places extends 
westward beyond that river. This is the only ad- 
vantage which the country at present derives from 
the great bounty which nature has bestowed upon 
it *, viz. a river navigable during every season of the 
year, surrounding half the extent of the country, 
and sending through the middle of it a branch, tlic 
Bdchikdm, which is navigable during the greater part 
of the year, and might easily be made so all the year 
round. This branch, which approaches to within nine 
or ten miles of the capital, forms part of the southern 
provinces into an island. The great disadvantage 
of Bagirmi is, that there is no direct caravan-road to 
the northern coast, and that it is therefore dependent, 
for its supply of European and Arab manufactures, 
upon the limited importation by the circuitous road 
through WAd4y or Bdrnu ; consequently the price of 
the merchandise is gr|!atly enhanc^, while the road, 
in case of hostilities with these latter kingdopiSj is 
entirely interrupted. 

* Imust observe, however, that hosts ofthefialelma, or islanders 
the sdathern part of the Ts&d, sometimes eSrry corn ns far as 
Bdgomin. 
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If wc now take a general view of the country, we 
find that in its present state it is inclosed within very 
narrow limits, extending in its greatest length, from 
north to^ south, to about 240 miles, while its breadth 
lit the widest part scarcely exceeds 150 miles. Such a 
petty kin*gdom would be quite incapable of holding 
out against its two powerful neighbours if it were not 
for tlie resources dr§wn continually from the pagan 
countries towards the south. 

This was the reason why the kingdom of the Buldla, 
or TjCo’s GaOga, rose to such immense power as soon 
as it had taken possession of Kdnem. The people of 
Bagirrni themselves in former times, evidently after 
the zenith of the Bdrnu kingdom had passed away, 
and when tlie weak dominion of devout but indolent 
kings succeeded to the dashing career of energetic 
and enterprising princes, provided themselves with 
what they wanted in this respect in a rather unce- 
remonious manner, by making constant predatory 
expeditions upon the caravati-road from Fezzdn to 
Bdnm, and carrying away a great amount of property, 
even a large supply of silver, — this being said to 
have been the source, from whence the treasure which 
'Abd el Kerim Sabtfe king of Wdddy found in Mds- 
chd was derived In another direction they formerly 
extended their eseursiohs into, the Bdtta and 
country. '■ 

The whole c<mptry, as far as it cofistitutes Ba^rmi 
Proper, fonns a flat level, with a ve^ slight inclfea- 
tion towards the norths the general eleydtion of the 
country being about 9.50 feet a^ve the level of -ili^ 
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seaj only in the northernmofet part of the country, 
north from a line drawn through Moit6, there are 
detached hills or mountains, which constitute the 
water-parting between the Fittri and the Tsdd, the 
two basins having no connection whatever with each 
other. But while Bagirmi Proper appears to be a 
rather flat country, the outlying provinces to the 
south-east seem to be rather mountainous, the moun- 
tains, particularly the group called G4re, being so 
high that the cold is felt very severely, and hail or 
snow falls occasionally during the cold m'Snths. From 
the information of the natives, particularly when 
we take into consideration the description given of 
Beldl Kold, it would seem that in that direction there 
are some volcanic mountains. Towards the south 
also there must be considerable mountains which give 
rise to the three rivers the Bdnuwd, the ShAri, and the 
riVer of Logdn, and probably several more ; but they 
must be at a great distance, and lie entirely beyond 
the range of my information. However, I am sure 
that there is no idea of perpetual snow, or even snow 
remaining for any length of timej' in this part of the 
continent; and there seems "to be no^'pecessity what- 
ever for supposing such a thing, as the fall of rain 
near the equator is fully sufRcient to feed numbers of 
perennial sources, and to increase the volume of the 
rivers to such an extent as to anhually overflow the 
country in so astonishing a manner. ■ The time of the 
inundation of those three rivers seems to coincide 
ei:actly, while with regard to the currents, that of the 
river of Logdn app^rs to be the most rapid. 
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The soil consists paptiy o£ lime (“ an4 ”) and partly 
of sand (“ sinaka”), and accordingly produces either 
Negro millet {Pennisetum, “ch^ngo”) or sorghum 
(“wd"), which two species of grain, with their dif- 
ferent varieties, form the chief article of food not 
only of the people of Bagirmi, but almost all over 
Negroland. But besides this, a great deal of se- 
samum (“ kdrru”), is cultivated, which branch of 
cultivation imparts quite a different aspect to this 
country, as well as to many of the pagan countries, 
as numerous tribes seem to subsist chiefly upon this 
article. In many other districts of Bagirmi, beans 
(“ mdngo”) form one of the chief articles of food, 
but ground-nuts, or “ billi,” seem to be cultivated 
only to a very small extent. 

Wheat is not cultivated at all, with the exception 
of a small patch in the interior of the capital, for the 
2 >rivate use of the sultan. Rice is not cultivated, but 
collected^ in great quantities after the rains, in the 
forest, where it grows in the swamps and temporary 
ponds ; indeed a good dish of rice, with plenty of 
butter and m^at^fj&jrms one of the few culinary luxu- 
ries which X;-hai|fe observed in Bagirmi. Another 
article of fo<id in yery. general use, is aflTorded by 
several varieties of griss or Poa, identical, 1 think, 
with the Pm here called “chdnna’^ by 

the blach, and “ the red natives (t mean 

the Shdira)ii! , The varied most common Ba^tmi 
^ called “ „and'- is not only eaten by the poor 
people, ^tt dyen.l^y the^i^ indeed I myself am fully 
able to speak from ea^peiieaco.i^cernihg it, as, with 
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the Addition of a little rice, I subsisted on it almost 
entirely during my long stay in this country, and 
found it very palatable when prepared with plenty 
of butter, or even boiled in milk. . Of course it is a 
light food, and, while it does not cause indigestion, 
it does not satisfy the appetite for a long time, or 
impart much superfluous strength. As regards ve- 
getables, molukhiya (“gon4rmo,” Corchorius olitorius) 
and derdba or bdmiya (“gobdlto” and “g^ddegir”) 
are mostly in use, besides the “gdngo,” the leaves 
of the monkey-bread tree (“ kiika ”), and occasionally 
that of the hdjilij (“ jdnga”), which form the common 
palaver-sauce of the poor. Water-melons (“ g6r- 
laka ” ?) also are grown to some extent, and that sort 
of Cumrhita called melopepo (“kiirchi” ?), which 1 
have mentioned on a former occasion. Inside the 
capital a great many onions (“ bassal”) are cultivated, 
but not so much for the use of the natives as of the 
strangers who visit the place. 

Of articles of industry, cotton (“ nyere") and indigo 
(“alini”) are grown to a sufficient extent to supply 
the wants of the natives ; but both articles are chiefly 
cultivated by the Bdrnu people who ’have immigrated 
into this country. 

The soil in general seems to be of a good quality ; 
but, as I have said above, the country suffers greatly 
from drought, and ants and worms contribute in a 
large measure to frustrate the exertions of the hus- 
bandman. Of the trees most common in the country, 
and most useful to mankind, I have principally to 
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mention the tamarind-tree, or “ard6b,” called “mds” 
by the people of Bagirmi, — a tree as useful for 
its fruit, as it is beautiful on account of its foliage. 
The tamarind-fruit, in my opinion, constitutes the 
best and surest remedy for a variety of diseases, 
on account of its refreshing and cooling character. 
Next in order is the deldb-palm, h«re called “ kdwe,” 
wliich is very common in several parts of the country, 
although far more so in the outlying provinces to- 
wards the south; the ddm-palra (“koldngo”), which, 
although not so frequent, is nevertheless found in 
considerable numbers in many parts of the country; 
the h.djilij, or Balanitea JE(jyj)tiaca (“janga ”), of which 
not only the fruit is eaten, but the leaves also are 
iised as vegetables, like those of the monkey-bread 
tree — the latter does not seem to bo very frequent ; 
the kdriia or Comm (“ kirna ”), and iho syc.amore 
(“bili”). 1\I any trees very common in IJaiisa, such 

as the kadeiia, or Bmaia and the dordwa 

{Parlia)^ ai’C never seen here, at least not in those 
districts which I visited; but (Jrotim tiijhaw, (“hubb 
el meliik”) is frequent, and 1 myself took a supply 
of this powerful purgative with me on my return 
from this country. 

There are no mines. Even the iron is brought 
from the exterior provinces, especially a place called 
Gurgara, distant from twenty to twenty-five miles 
from the river, where the sandstone seems to contain 
a great deal of iron ore. Natron is brought from the 
Bnhr el GhazdI. 

o 0 
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With regard to the special features of the country, 
and the topography of the towns and villages, they 
will be described in a separate chapter* ; here I will 
only say that the entire population of the country 
seems scarcely to exceed a million and a half, and 
the whole military force, in the present reduced state 
of the kingdom, can hardly be more than 3000 
horse, and 10,000 foot, including the Shiiwa popu- 
lation, who surpass the black natives in breeding 
horses, while the cavalry of Wd,ddy may be most 
correctly estimated at from 5000 to 6000, and that 
of Ddr-Fur at more than 10,000. The weapon most 
in use among them is the spear (“nyiga”), — the bow 
(“kd-kes4”) and arrow (“kes4”) being rare, not only 
with the inhabitants of Baglrmi Proper, but even 
with those of the pagan states to the south. Scarcely a 
single person has a shield ; and they therefore use 
only the Kamiri name for this arm, viz. “ ngdwa.” 
Very few possess the more valuable coat of mail, or 
“sdllug;” and I scarcely observed a single fire-arm 
during my stay. But, on the other hand, almost all 
the pagan inhabitants of these regions are armed with 
that sort of weapon found in so many other countries 
which we have touched on our journey, viz. the hand- 
bill, or, as the Kamiri call it, the “ gdliyd ” (here called 
“njiga,” the difference between the name of this 
weapon and that of the spear consisting in one single 
letter). Very few of the Bagirml people are wealthy 


* Sec. Appendix VII, 
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enough to purchase swords (“kdska^a”), which they 
are not able to manufacture themselves; and few even 
wear that sort of dagger (“kiyd”) on the left arm, 
which, in imitation of the Tawdrek, has been intro- 
duced into a great part of Negroland. 

As for their physical features, I have already 
touched on this subject repeatedly. I will only say 
that they are a fine race of people, distinct from the 
Kaniiri, but intimately related, as their language 
shows, to the tribe of the Kiika and several other 
tribes to the east, 'riieii* language they themselves 
call “ tar Jhigvimma.” Their adoptio!) of Isldm is 
very recent ; and the gi*eater part of them may, even 
at the present day, with more justice be called 
pagans than Mohammedans. Tiny possess very little 
learning, only a few natives, .who have performed 
the pilgrimage, being well versed in Arsibic, such 
as Bu-Bakr Sadik ; but not a .single individual po.s- 
sesses any learning of a wider range. 'J'hi.s exists 
only among the Felldta, or foreigners from Waddy. 
The only Industrial arts in which tliey have made 
a little progress are those of dyeing and weaving, 
both of which they have also introduced into the 
kingdom of Wdddy, although in their own country a 
great deal of the weaving and dyeing is carried on by 
Kaniiri people. Blank tobes are worn by the men to 
a much grOator extent than in B6rnu;even the bdlne or 
tdrkedi, which generally forms the only dress of the 
females, as well as the upper garment or “debdaldna," 
being dyed black. Tight shirts, or tarkiji, which in- 

o cr 2 
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Wdddy constitifte the common female dress, are very 
rarely worn. 

The government of the country is an absolute 
monarchy, being not tempered, as it seems, by an 
arlstocratical element, such as we have found in 
Bdrnii, nor even by such an assembly as we have 
met with in the Hdusa states. The duties of the 
chief offices of state are, it appears, by no means dis- 
tinctly defined, and are therefore left to the discre- 
tion or abuse of each official, as we have seen that 
the facha under the reign of ‘Othmdn had assumed 
such a degree of power that he was capable of 
waging successful war for a long time against the 
king himself. 

The title of the king is “ bdnga.” The office of 
the “fdcha” corresponds exactly with that of the 
“keghdinma” in Bdrnu. Then follows the office of 
the “ ngarmdne,” or the minister of the royal house- 
hold; then that of the “gheldtina” — a name which 
has originated in a corruption of the title “ghala- 
dima.” Next comes the “ gar-moyenmdnge,” the 
governor of the open pasture-grounds and forests; 
after him the “mi'lina,” whose office is said to have 
been introduced from Bdrnu, to whom succeed the 
“ gar-ngdde,” the “ gar-ngfnge,” the “ zdrrna,” and 
the “ kadamangc,” the latter having originally the 
tutorship of the sons of the king. But besides these, 
the captains, or “bdrma,” and the governors of the 
principal places, ’possess considerable power; and 
among the latter, especially the elifa Moitd, or go« 
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vernor of Moit6, while the office!’ of the water also, 
or ch'fa bd, exercises a great deal of authority. Of 
these courtier.s, the following have the privilege of 
using a carpet to sit upon : — the fdcha, the barina, the 
gheldtma, the inilma, the gar-moyenindiige, the bang 
lUisu, bang Dam, eh'fa Moitd, and elifa bd. We have 
seen that the sultan, during his absence from the 
capital, had made one of the meanest of his courtiers, 
the kudamange,'his lieutenant-governor. 

The mother of the sultan, or the “kuu-bdnga,” is 
greatly respected, but without possessing such jiara- 
moiint authority as we liave seen to liave been the 
case with the “inagira” in Ihiruu, and as w'c shall find 
exercised by the nidiiia in Wfidiiy. d'he claimant to 
the throne, who bears here the same title as in llornu, 
vi/. chirdma, enjoys a certain degree of inlluence, the 
limits of wdiich are not circumscribed, but depend 
upon his natural qiialilications. 

Although the sultan has lun’e so diiTerent a title 
from that of the king of Ihinm, nevertheless the 
princesses bear the same title as those of Jidvuu, viz. 
“ meram,” a name which has even extended into the 
country of AVaddy. 

As for the tribute wliich the king levies, and which 
is called “ haden-bdnga,” the circumstances con- 
nected with my stay in tlic country tlid not allow me 
to arrive at a definite conclusion with regard to its 
amount ; and I can only make a few general remarks 
upon it. The tribute levied upon the Mohammedan, 
inhabitants of, Ihvgirmi Pro|)cr coiisists principally in 

G Q a 
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two different kinds, viz, in corn and cotton strips. 
The tribute in corn, which corresponds to the tsidirdm 
raaibe in Bdrnu and the kiirdi-n-kassa in Hdusa, is 
here called rndtten-bdnga, or, as it is generally pro- 
nounced, mdtten-bdnki, while the tribute in cotton 
strips bears the name “ fdrda-n-bdnga.” But many 
places have to deliver also a tribute in butter, 
although the Shiiwa, or, as they are here called, 
Shfwa, (the native Arabs) are the principal i)urveyor3 
of this article to the court. 

The Shiwa of Bagirmi belong principally to the fol- 
lowing tribes: — Sdlamdt, Beni llassan, \yeldd Mdsa 
(a very warlike tribe), Weldd 'AH, the Deghdghera, 
— who live scattered over the whole country, but 
occupy some villages almost exclusively for them- 
selves. The principal tribute which these Arabs have 
to pay consists of cattle, and is called “j(5ngal;’’ it 
is very considerable. But whether these Arabs of 
Bagirmi, like those settled in Bdmu, have also to 
deliver to the king all the male horses, I am not 
quite sure ; however, I think that is the case. 

The most considerable tribute, however, which the 
sultan levies consists of slaves, which the tributary 
pagan provinces have to pay to him, — especially the 
cliiefs of Miltd, Dam, Sdmray, and all the others of 
whose territories and power we obtain some infor- 
mation from the itineraries I have collected.* This 
tribute of slaves constitutes the strength and riches of 
the king of Bagirmi, who is always endeavouring to 
extend his sway over the neighbouring pagan tribes. 

**See Appendix IX. 
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The natives of Baglrmi arc compelled to show to 
their sovereign a considerable degree of servile reve- 
rence ; and when they approach him they are obliged 
not only to be bareheaded, but also to draw their 
shirt from the left shoulder, and to sprinkle dust on 
their heads. But they are not in general oppressed ; 
and a far greater liberty of speech is allowed than 
in many European states. 
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HOStE-JOtTlOTET TO KdKAWA.— DEATH OP MB. OVEBWEG, 

Although I had once cherished the idea 

August 10th. 

of penetrating towards the upper course 
of the Nile, I was glad when I turned my face west- 
ward, as I had since convinced myself that such an 
enterprise was not possible under the present circum- 
stances. I had been so many times deceived by the 
promise of my final departure, that when in the 
morning of that day a messenger from the zdrma 
arrived with the news that I might get ready my 
luggage, I did not believe him, and would not stir 
till Zdrma himself made his appearance and confirmed 
the news, assuring me that I should find the letter of 
the sultan, with regard to my security on a future 
visit, with Mdina Sabfin. 

In consequence I ordered my servants to get my 
luggage ready ; but before I started I received a visit 
from a large number of courtiers, with an agld at 
their head, in order to bid me farewell, and also to 
entreat me for the last time to sell to the sultan my 
fine “keri sassardndi” (horse). But this I was obliged 
to refuse, stating that I wanted my horse for myself. 
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and that I had not come to their country as a merchant, 
but as a messenger. It had always been a subject 
of great annoyance to them that I refused to sell my 
horse, as all the people who visit this country from 
the other side of Bdriui are in tlie habit of bringing 
horses with them expressly for sale. They revenged 
themselves, therefore, by giving me anotlier nick •name, 
as an ambitious and overbearing man, — “ derbaki 
ng(jlo.” But I would not have parted with the com- 
panion of my toils and dangers for all the treasures in 
the worl(l,*although it had its faults, and Avas cer- 
tainly not then in the best condition. 1 had some 
foreboding that it might still bt; a useful companion 
on many an excursion ; and it was in nadity still to 
carry me for more tlian two yeans, and was to excite 
tli(! envy both of my friends and enemies in Timbuktu 
as it had done hei'c. 

Having received the letter of the sultan, with the 
contents of which I could not but express myself 
highly satisfied*, I set fairly out on my journey; and 
my heart bounded Avith cielight Avlien, gaining the 
Avestern gate, I entcnal thi; open country, and once 
more found mvself at liberty. 

V 

The Avhole country AV.as adorned A\itii the most 
beautiful verdure, the riciicst pasture-grounds and 
line corn-fields alternately succeeding each other ; 
but as for the crop, the height Avhich it had attained 
in the different fields varied greatly, — it being in 

* I sent this letter, with the sultan’s seal, to the Foreign Office 
at the time. 
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one field as high as five feet, and the seed just coming 
out, while in another field, close by, the young crop 
was only shooting out of the ground. This was in 
consequence of no rain having fallen in the beginning 
of the season for nearly a month, a circumstance 
which had deterred many people from confiding their 
seed to the ground. Further on, there was much 
cultivation of beans. 

Having now no necessity for laying down the 
path, with which I was sufficiently acquainted, I 
could surrender myself entirely to the general im- 
pression of the landscape, the whole aspect of the 
country being greatly changed. Beyond the Felldta 
village which I have mentioned on my outward jour- 
ney, we had to cross an extensive sheet of water, and 
the ground was often very difficult to pass with my 
camel ; so that we were full of anxiety with regard to 
the swampy country of Logdn. Indeed the people who 
met us on the road did not fail to Avam us that this 
was not the right animal for this season of the year ; 
and there is no doubt that pack-oxen, on account 
of their sure-footedness, have a great advantage in 
travelling during this part of the’ year, though they 
are difficult to get across the rivers. 

We arrived at the well-known village of Bdkadd 
just in time to escape a heavy tempest, which con- 
tinued with slight interruption the whole of the after- 
noon; but not finding my former host at home, I 
took possession of his hut on my own responsibility, 
and I. afterwards calmed the anger of my good old 
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friend, whose hospitality was so often claimed by all 
the passers-by on this great highroad, by presenting 
liim with two fine white shirts. In fact I sympathized 
with him very heartily, seeing that the whole host of 
people who had attached themselves to my troop 
importuned him for shelter during our stay here the 
following day, altliough I might have expected that he 
would have extended his hospitality to myself for a 
day longer, as we Avore to part for ever, and as it was 
against my wish that J Avas delayed here. But such 
is the character of the Bagi'rmi people in tlieir present 
reduced political and moral condition. 

IMy companit)ns Avcrc not yet quite ready. It rained 
the greater part of the following night ; 1 had some 
trouhlc in making my peoidc stir in the mowiing, 
and Avas really obliged to em[)loy force in order to 
get our troop otice mort; in motion. A European 
cun form no idea how the eiieigy of a traveller is 
paralyzed in these I’egioiis by tloi laziness of the 
natives. 

At length Ave AA'crc on our road, and after a 
moderate march t<jok up our quarters I)i Kolle-kdlle. 
The quantity of raiii svhich had fallen gave the 
country a very rich and exuberant appearance. 
Everywhere on the fields the long black Avorm 
called “hahvesi,” Avhich causes so much damage to the 
(:ro})s, was seen in extraordinary numbers. It Avas 
scarcely possible to recognize the villages, the Avhole 
appearance of which, from every side, Ave had been 
Avcll acquainted with during the dry season, the 
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tall crops now concealing ,the cottages entirely from 
view. The following day Ave reached Kdkoroche, 
having fortunately crossed a very difficult bog with- 
out any accident. The whole forest-region, which 
did not contain a drop of w'ater on my out-journey, 
Avas now converted into a continuous line of SAvamps ; 
and the Avhole surface was thickly covered with \’cr- 
dure. It is during this season that the Sluiwa Arabs 
form here their temporary encampments. 

In Kdkorochd also Ave had another day’s delay, till 
the messenger of the sultan arrived who was to 
protect me against any further intrigues of the ferry- 
men, whom I regarded with more suspicion than any 
policeman or constable in Europe. Meanwhile also 
the Avife of Gr6rna *Abdu, who all this time had been 
staying Avith her father-in-law in Mustafaji, joined 
us, and all further delay seemed to be at an end. 
Certainly such a visit of a married woman to her 
father’s bouse cannot but contribute to gh'e to Euro- 
peans a higher opinion of African domestic life. In- 
deed people in Europe have little conception how 
clieerfully man and Avife in these regions live to- 
gether; and it- was this amiable feature in his cha- 
racter which reconciled me in some degree to my 
companion, whom in other, respects I greatly disliked. 

There had been a great deal of rain in 

August 15th. ® 

the afternoon of the preceding day ; and a 
heaAry shower which came on in the morning, and 
lasted full tAvo hours, delayed our departure consi- 
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derably. Thfe distance which separated us from the 
river was not great ; but the latter part of the journey 
Avas so bad that my camel threw otf its load no less 
than six times, so that my servants were almost in 
despair, and did not join me till several hours after 
my arrival in the town of A'su, and Avhen I had 
made myself already comfortable in an excellent hut, 
built of clay, neatly polished, but from which I felt 
sorry to have driven away two spinsters, who had 
been its tenants. 

Having x’ested aAvhilc, I went to obtain a sight of the 
river. Its magnitude had already surprised me, when 
1 lirst saw it on coming from Logon, and it had de- 
lighted me as often as I looked down upon it from 
the village of IMcle ; hut it was now greatly increased 
in size, forming a broad sheet of water not less than 
one thousand yards across, and dotted with several 
little islands, Avhile the high and gradually-shelving 
shore on this side Avas clothed Avith rich crops of 
Lgyptian corn or masr {Ze,a Main). Several small 
canoes, or rather boats, Avero lying on the shore,' but I 
looked in vain for one large enough to carry my 
camel, as I Avas really afniid to trust it to the stream. 

I lowcver, 1 Avas glad to obsoxwe that the current wa» 
not very strong ; axid it did not seem to mo to flow 
faster than from about tAvo and a half to throe English 
miles an hour. Unfortunately, to-day also the wea- 
ther Avas very Wet, so that strolling aboutf -was not 
so pleasant as it would otherwise have been. 
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A'su was formerly a walled town ; btit the walls at 
present exhibit the same signs of decay which charac- 
terize the whole country. However, the inhabitants, 
to whom tlie ferry is a constant source of profit, 
seemed to be tolerably at their ease. It is this 
village (which formerly appears to have been of much 
greater importance) after which the river is some- 
times called the river of A'su ; but it ought never to 
be called the river A'su. Here also there is an officer 
or inspector of the ferry, with the title of kashclla *, 
the same as in the village of Mel^. 

Saturday follow the bank of the 

Auguat litb. stream for a little more than a mile lower 
down, in order to reach the flat sandy beach Avhich I 
have mentioned above. At length, after a good deal 
of delay, the boats were brought, and the passage 
began. Our horses went first, three or four swim- 
ming alongside each boat ; but it was a difficult affair 
for the men who were sitting in the boats to manage 
them, and notwithstanding all their exertions, and 
all the cries of those who were standing on the 
bank, several of them were washed aAvay from the 
boats, and carried a considerable distance do^Tn the 
river by the current: one, a fine black horse, was 
drowned. It was the very latest period when the 
river is passable for horses ; for during the whole 
of the month of September, the people assured me 

* Kashclla is properly a B6rnu title ; but it is in general use in 
these places along the western frontier. 
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that the passage was never attempted. I myself 
succeeded in crossing the river, with my horse and 
luggage, without any accident ; and having fired a 
shot, in order to express my satisfaction at having 
safely escaped from the hands of the superstitious 
Bagirmi people, I pursued my march without delay, 
for I was afraid of exposing my horse to the per- 
nicious stings of the “ tsetse ” fly, which, as I have 
observed before, proves extremely dangerous to the 
animal, but which fortunately infests only the very 
banks of this river, for I have observed it nowliere 
else. It is a large yellow species. 

T had now entered again upon the territory of my 
friend Yiisuf the prince of liOgon, and could, with- 
out any danger of molestation, fj-ecly move about. 
The weather was very wet ; and I twice took refuge 
in small villages, which were situated in the midst of 
rich corn-fields, in order to escape a heavy sliowcr. 
The whole district is called Mokorf), and comprises, 
besides several villages of Idgode Log(5n, or people 
of liOgon, ten hamlets of Sluiwa, in one of wliich we 
took up our quarters. These Sluiwa, however, are not 
distinguished for hospitality ; and it required a great 
deal of negotiation before 1 was allowed to make 
myself comfortable in one of these huts, which are 
very spacious indeed for these countries, being from 
50 to 60 feet in diameter: they have besides a very 
remarkable peculiarity, being furnished with a large 
hed-room, if I ^y say so, which occupies the middle 
of the hut, and consists of a room raised about three 
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feet from the ground, twenty feet long by six to 
eight feet wide, and the same in height, separated 
into several compartments, and encompassed all round 
with mattings of latticework made of fine reeds, in 
which branch of industry, as I have before observed, 
the people of Logdn are very clever. The matting 
is of dark colour ; but upon my inquiring how they 
dyed it, I was not a little surprised to hear that it is 
done by dipping it into the black argillaceous soil. In 
this secluded room, which is called “ ghurdra,” these 
people protect themselves against the innumerable 
swarms of mosquitoes which infest these low swampy 
regions during the night. 

Of course, I could not have any pretensions to this 
distinguished place, which is reserved for the different 
members of the family ; and 1 took my station upon a 
raised platform of clay at the side of the entrance, 
where I was a little annoyed by the mosquitoes, 
although, the door having been shut at an early hour, 
and some cattle inside the hut attracting the attention 
of this cruel insect in a stronger degree, the numbers 
were supportable. In other respects I was well 
treated, the landlord being a wealthy man, of the 
name of A'dim, and his wife being even a princess 
or mdram of Logdn ; she was a talkative and cheerful 
person. They regaled me with a small pancake soon 
after my arrival, and a dish of rice and milk in the 
evening. It was extremely interesting to witness the 
singular kind of living of these pec^e, and to hear 
them talk their peculiar style of Arabic, which has 
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not yet lost that profusion of vowels which originally 
characterized this language ; but its purity has been 
greatly impaired by other peculiarities. They have 
some remarkable customs which connect’ them with 
their brethren in the East, — especially the law of re- 
taliation, or e’ dhiye* and the injibii/atio of the young 
girls. These Arabs belong to the large tribe of the 
Sillarndt. 

After a march of about eight miles, 
througli a country partly cultivated with August i5ti<. 
Kegro millet, partly forming an extensive swampy 
plain, we reached the river t)f IjOgdn. On account 
of the great rising of the river, we had been obliged 
to follow, this time, an entirely different path from the 
one we had pursued on our outward journey. The 
scenery was greatly changed ; and the little hollow 
which we had formerly crossed close behind our 
landing-place had now become a navigable branch 
of the liver, on which several boats of considerable 
size were seen plying to ami fro. TJjc whole river 
now presented a very extensive sheet of water, un 
broken by any sandbanks or islands, which, while it 
certainly was exceeded in breadth by the river Shsiri, 
surpassed it in its turn in swiftness, the current being 
evidently more than three and a half miles an hour. 

* Willi regard to Oils custom, Burkimrdt’s information {Travels 
in Nubia, 2nd ed. Appendix I. p. 434.) is very correct ; but ia 
general bis information I'cspecting tho countries on the east side 
of tlio Tsad ia marred with mistakes, not only with regard to the 
geography, but even tSo ethnology of these rjuarters, as he always 
confounds native and Ai’itb tribes. 
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The town of Log(5a with its palm-trees, of three 
different varieties, towering over the clay walls, in- 
vited me to its hospitable quarters ; and as I was 
extremely anxious to reach Kiikawa without any 
further delay, I immediately crossed over (after 
having made a small sketch, which is represented in 
the accompanying plate), in order that 1 might be 
able to pursue my journey the following day ; but 
upon paying a visit to the keghamma, I had great 
difficulty in persuading him to allow me to proceed, 
and at first he peremptorily refused to comply with 
my wish, saying that it would be dishonourable for 
his master to allow me to leave him empty-handed. 
But I chose rather to forego the opportunity of taking 
final leave of the prince Y lisufj although I could not but 
feel sorry at not being able to wait till my hospitable 
host had prepared a few tobes for me, as specimens of 
the native manufacture. 

It rained during the night and the following morn- 
ing, and we had a difficult march through the deep 
swampy grounds of Logdn ; but we proceeded on- 
wards till three o’clock in the afternoon, when avc 
made a halt about three quarters of a mile beyond 
U'lluf or Hiilluf, the town before mentioned, the magic 
arts of whose people frightened my companions also this 
time, and prevented them from seeking shelter there. 
However, even in the village where we stopped we 
were badly received at first ; and it was only by force 
that my companions could procure quarters, till I 
succeeded gradually in opening friendly relations with 
the man who had become my host so much against 
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his will. I even, with the aid of a few of the large 
beads called nejiim, succeeded in buying fowls, milk, 
and corn, so that we were pretty much at our ease. 
The neighbourhood is said to be greatly infested with 
thieves ; and we therefore took ail necessary precau- 
tions. 

The following day T made A'fad(i, passing by 
Ivala, Avhere I was surprised to find the swamp at 
present of much smaller dimensions than on my 
former journey, although the season was so far ad- 
vanced, This is a very remarkable phenomenon, 
which receives its explanation from the eircumstanco 
that these swamps are- fed by tlic inundations of the 
river, which, notAvithstanding tlie rainy season, con- 
tinue to recede till the river is again full, and once 
more inuntlates the country, in the month of Septem- 
ber. The latter part of the road to A'fadd was 
very SAvampy, almost the Avhole of that bleak kabd 
tract being under Avmter. Ifero my companions en- 
ileaAmnrcd by all sorts of intrigiu's to detain me for 
a day or Iavo, but, notwithstanding the hospitable 
treatment Avhich 1 received from the governor of the 
j)lace, I Avas too anxious to reach Kiikawa ; and, order- 
ing my servants to folloAV me as speedily as possible, T 
pursued my iharch the folloAving morning without 
delay. But the roads were excessively bad, and we 
were obliged to take quite a dififerent direction from 
the one by which we came, following a more northerly 
one in order to avoid the impassable sAvampg of the 
town of Rdn, and the very difficult road of NgAla, 
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Having passed several larger or smaller villages, 
and innumerable swamps, we halted for the night, 
after a march of eleven hours, in a village inhabited 
by Shiiwa and Felldta, and called Wdngara, a name 
which is rather remarkable ; but it required a long 
negotiation in order to obtain quarters, as these 
people, who rely upon the strongholds afforded them 
by the swampy neighbourhood of the lake, are of a 
very independent character. But having once made 
their acquaintance, we were hospitably treated. The 
billama of the village was a Tynjurawi, who had emi- 
grated to this place from M6ado; but he did not 
understand the peculiar idiom of his tribe. 

During my next day’s march, I led ratlier an 
amphibious life, being almost as much in the water 
as on thd dry ground ; for, besides being drenched by 
a heavy rain, which lasted the greater part of the day, 
I had to pass three considerable rivulets without the 
aid of a boat, and had twice to strip myself and swim 
my horse across, tying clothes and saddle on niy 
head. The first rivulet we had to cross was the 
Mdlu, about seven hundred yards beyond the small 
town called Legdri, which belongs to Kashdlla Beldl ; 
the second was probably the Mbuld, and identical 
with the river called Gumbalaram t>y Major Den- 
ham, beyond the village of Ddgala, which lies on 
a small eminence. At the Miilu we had enjoyed 
the assistance of the inhabitants of Legdri ; but 
here I and my mallem, with whom I had vigo- 
rottsly pushed on in advance, were left to our own 
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resources, and the strong current of the rivulet, which 
was encompassed by steep banks about eight feet high, 
frightened ray companion not a little, till I stripped 
first, and, relying upon ray experience as a swimmer, 
led the way. While endeavouring to cross over, we 
Avere fortunate enough to meet Avith a fisherman, 
Avho Avas floating about the river on a simple yoke 
of large gourds, such as I have described on a for- 
mer occasion; and Avith his assistance Avc succeeded 
in getting our horses and clothes across Avithout 
any accident. While engaged in this arduous busi- 
ness, Ave Avere joined by (Irema 'Abdii, Avho, seeing 
that 1 Avas obstinate, and ashamed at not arriv- 
ing i)i the capital together Avith us, had at length 
left his Avife and slaves behind, and endeavoured to 
keep up with us. We then continued our march 
through this swam[)y country, the I'ain falling in 
torrents, and near the village llokkum reached the 
third rivulet, wliieh hoAvev<‘r, notAvithstanding its 
)apidity, wo AAmre able to cross Avitliout dismounting, 
the Avater just reaching up to our saddles. 

At length Ave left behind us the black argillaceous 
soil which constitutes the Avhole of this alluvial plain, 
and Avhich at the present season Avas converted into 
one continuous sAvamp, fine .sandy soil succeeding to, 
it near the village of Gujdri, so that from thence wo 
pursued our march more cheerfully; and having taken 
a small luncheon in the village BfSbuwa, avc did not 
halt until we reached the village of BoghefiAva, situated 
about a mile N.E. from Y4di. Here we were well 
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lodged and hospitably treated, and were busy till late 
at night drying our wet clothes. 

Friday day’s march 

August 20th. Klikawa; and, reaching the toAvn of 

Ngdrnu after six hours’ ride, I had great trouble in 
dragging on iny horsemen, who being quite ex- 
hausted, wanted to make themselves comfortable with 
their friends, for the Bdrnu men of the present day 
are not accustomed to much fatigue. Indeed both 
my companions were so utterly prostrated, in mind 
and body, that, strange to say, they lost their road 
close to the capital, although certainly the high 
corn-fields gave the country a totally different ap- 
pearance. The great pond of Kaine was now larger 
than I had ever seen it, and flooded the path to a 
great extent. 

Having sent on a man in advance, in order to 
announce my arrival to the vizier and Mr. Overweg, 
I made a short halt near one of the many pools of 
stagnant water; and we were just about to remount 
when my friend came galloping up. We were both 
extremely glad to see each other again, having been 
separated from one another longer than on any 
former occasion ; and they had received in Kukawa 
very alarming news about my reception in Bagirmi. 
Mr. Overweg had made, meanwhile, a very interest- 
ing trip into the south-western mountainous districts 
of Bdrnu ; he had returned from thence about two 
months previously ; and I was surprised to find that, 
notwithstanding the long repose which he had en- 
joyed, he looked more weak and exhausted than I 
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had ever seen him. But he informed me that since 
his return he Jiad been very ailing, and that even at 
2)resent he did not feel quite recovered. He gave me 
a very lively and encouraging descrijrtion of the 
means which had been jdaced at my di8j)osal; and 
with the most spirited jn'oject.s for the future we 
entered the town. Here f once more found myself 
in my old quarters, with luxuries at my command 
which during tlie last six months had become almost 
.strange to me, — such as cofi'ce with stigar, and tea 
Avilh milk and sugar. 

It Avas very fortunate that 3 had not arrived half 
a day later; for tlic caivnaui as Avell as tlie courier 
had gone, and not less than four days had ]A'-isscd 
since the doparttiro of the latter, no that the peojde 
.declared tliat it Avas not |)ossil)le to send my lettc)-l 
after him. But the vizier, upon whom 1 called early 
tlio next morning, !ind who rccciA'ed me Avitli great 
kindness, gave me three liorseinen, Avho, lie said, 
would overtake the courier: and as 1 had fortu- 
nately ansAvered my letters and dcspatche.s in Bagirmi, 

] !iad oidy to make up my jiareel; but the horsemen 
did not overtake the courier till he had got forty miles 
beyond Ngegitni, in the very heart of the desert. My 
servants did not aiTive until the eA'cning of the folloAv.. 
ingday; and they were in rather a sorry plight, having 
iiud great difficulty with my camel and luggage. 

We had a very important private audience 
Avith the sheikh, when^ after the usual com- 
pliments were passed^ I endeavoured to give him a 
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clear description of the present relations of the ex- 
pedition ; for, when he expressed his wish that 1 
might be appointed by Her Majesty as a consul, I 
declared to him that that could not be, but that it 
was my business to explore unknown countries, to 
open intercourse with them, and afterwards to re- 
turn to my native country; that it was the most 
ardent desire of Her Majesty’s government to enter 
into the most friendly relations with B6rnu, but 
that our scientific mission extended far beyond that 
country. , And I further explained to him that 
Government, in their last despatches, had expressed 
their wish that if we should ascertain the impossi- 
bility of penetrating in a southerly or easterly direc- 
tion, we might turn w'estward and endeavour to reach 
'fimbfiktu. 

This statement seemed to gratify him extremely, 
as he was afraid of nothing more than that we 
might go to Wdddy, and enter into friendly relations 
with the sultan of that countr)\ It is from this point 
of view that I am quite sure that the vizier at least 
had done nothing to ensure me a good reception in 
Bagirrai, if not the contrary. However, the sultan 
declared that, as he was greatly pleased at our desire 
to try efur fortune in a westerly direction, he should 
not prevent us, even if we wanted to go to Wdddy, as 
it was stipulated expressly in the treaty that Her 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects might go wherever they 
pleased, — although it was not until a few days later 
that he actually signed the treaty, after numerous 
delays and evasions. . I, however, expressed my wisli 
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that, before we left the country, circumstances might 
allow us to complete the survey and exploration of the 
I’sdd, which was both our own wish and that of the 
British government. Our addresses and our presents 
having been received with equal affability, we took a 
hearty leave, and returned home. On the last day of 
August the sultan signed the treaty, expressing more- 
over the hope that, if merchants should actually visit 
the country in quest of other merchandise than slaves, 
the slave-trade might be gradually abolished. 

[ was now enabled to arrange all our jjioney mat- 
ters, which were in a very confused and desperate 
state ; for, besides the largo debt due to the merchant 
jMohammed e’ Sfiiksi, we were iudebtetl to the vizier 
alone for 500 Spanish dollars. Not being able to 
satisfy all our creditors with ready money, there 
having been sent only 1050 dollars in cash, I ar- 
ranged with the merchant, giving hitn 200 dollars in 
cash, and a bill for 1 500 dollars on Fezzan, while 1 
])aid all the smaller debts, as w<di as that of the 
vizier. Indeed we might now have been able to 
achieve a great deal, if it had been our destiny 
to remain together — for in the beginning almost all 
our efforts were pandyzed by the smallness of our 
means, which did not allow us to undertake'irnything 
on a large scale ; but it Avas our destiny, that, when 
sufficient supplies had arrived, one of us should suc- 
cumb. 

1 have already observed that, when on my return 
I met my companion before the gates of the capital, 
I was surprised at his exhausted appearance ; and 
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I was sorry to find that my first impression was con- 
firmed by what I observed afterwards. As he him- 
self was anxious for a little change of air, and as it 
was entirely in accordance with our object of ex- 
ploring the lake, to observe the state of the komd- 
dugu at this season, while it was not possible at 
present to enter upon any great undertaking, we 
agreed that he should make a small trip to the lower 
part of the river ; and he left accordingly for A'jiri on 
the 29th of August, in company with a small grandee 
or kdkana, |o whom the place belonged, a short dis- 
tance westward from the district of Ddchi. I accom- 
panied him about as far as the village of Dawerghd ; 
and we separated with a firm hope that the excursion 
would do him a great deal of good — and he really en- 
joyed extremely the rich vegetation of the komadugu, 
which at this time, of the year, during the rising of 
the river, was in its full vigour. He learnt, by in- 
quiry from the natives, the very interesting fact that 
the water in the komddugu, which during the dry 
season is limited to detached pools of stagnant water, 
begins to form a continuous stream of water eastward 
towards the Tsdd on the 21st or 22nd July, and con- 
tinues running for about seven months; that is to 
say, till about the middle of February. It begins to 
overflow its banks in the month of November. But, 
although my companion took great interest in the 
objects around him, he could not have felt very strong, 
as the notes which he wrote during this excursion are 
extremely short and unsatisfactory, while it would 
have been of importance if he had been able to lay 
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down the course of the river with tolerable exactitude. 
Moreover, in his feeble condition, he committed the 
mistake of forcing his last day’s march in returning 
to Kiikawa, on the 13th September; and I was sorry 
to observe, when we supped together that evening, 
that his appetite greatly failed him. 

Being fully aware of the unhealthiness of the 
climate during the raontl* of September, Ave agreed 
by common consent to keep moving about as much 
us possible, and to take a ride every day to some dis- 
tance. It was on this acconrit that we arranged a 
visit to Dawergini on Sunday the 20th ; but, unfor- 
tunately, some business whicli avc had to transact 
prevented our setting oiit at an early hour in the 
morning, and, my friend’s head being that day ratlier 
affected, I ]>roposed to him putting off our excursion 
t ill another day ; but he thought tlmt the fresh air 
might do him good. therefore started in the 

lieat of the day, although the sun Avas not A'ery bright, 
Avhile my companion <lid Jiot neglect to protect his 
head as well as possible from (be ra\’s of the sun. 

Having refreshed ourselv'cs in the cool shade of 
a. line hajihj, Mr. Overweg thouglit himself strong 
enough to go about shooting, and Avas so imprudent 
as to enter deep Avater in pursuit of some AVaterfoAvl, 
and to remain in his Avet clothes all the day without 
saying a Avord; and 1 only became aAvarc of this fact 
late in the eA'oniiig, after avo had returned to the town, 
when he dried his wet- clothes at the fire. 

Although he had been moving about the whole 
day, he was not able to enjoy our simple supper j 
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but he did not complain. However, the next morn- 
ing he felt so weak that he was unable to rise from 
his couch ; and instead of taking a sudorific, which I 
most earnestly advised him to do, he was so obstinate 
as not to take any medicine at all, so that his illness 
increased with an alarming rapidity, and rather an 
alarming symptom appeared on the following day, 
when his speech became quite inarticulate and almost 
unintelligible. He then became aware himself of the 
dangerous state he was in. He informed me that in 
the town he should never recover, that it was ab- 
solutely necessary for him to get a change of air, 
and that he entertained the hope that, if I could take 
him to Mdduwdri, he mightjsl^l^|lj regain his health 
in the house of our friend the k&>h4Ua Fiigo 'AH. 

It was a difficult task to take my eick companion 
to the desired place, which is distant from Kukawa 
more than eight miles; and though he began his 
journey on Thursday morning, he could not reach 
the desired place until the morning of Friday. 
Having made a present to our friend Ffigo 'Ah, 
that he might be induced to take sufficient care of 
him, and having left the necessary orders, I returned 
to the town in order to finish. my despatches ; but the 
same evening one of the servants whom I had left 
with Hr. Overweg, came and informed me that he 
was much worse, and that they were ^nable to under- 
stand a single A^ord he said. I mounted immediately, 
and found my friend in a most distressing condition, 
lying outside in the courtyard, as he had obstinately 
refused to sleep in the hut. He was bedewed with 
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a cold perspiration, and had thrown off all his cover- 
ings. He did not recognize me, and would not 
allow me or any one else to cover him. Being seized 
with a terrible fit of delirium, and muttering un- 
intelligible words, in which all the events of his life 
seemed to be confused, he jumped up repeatedly in a 
raging fit of madness, .and rushed against the trees 
and into the fire, while feur men were scarcely able 
to hold him. 

At length, towards moiming, he became more quiet, 
and I'emained tranquilly on his couch ; and, not becom- 
ing awai'e that his strength was broken, and hoping 
that he might have pa^ed the crisis, I thought I 
iniglit return to the, town'. After asking him if he had 
any particular desire,’ he said that he had something 
to tell me ; hut it was impossible for me to understand 
him, and I can only fancy ,..from what happened, that, 
being aware that death was at hand, he wanted to 
recommend liis family to mo. 

At an early hour on Sunday morning, Mr. Over- 
wog’s chief servant came to me with the sad news 
that the state of my friend was very alarming, and 
tliat since 1 had lel't him he had not spoken a word, 
but was lying motionless. 1 mounted immediately 
on horseback ; but before I reached the place, I was 
met by a brother of Ft'igo 'AM, who, with tears in his 
eyes, told me that our friend was gone. With the 
dawn of day, while a few drops of rain were falling, 
after a short struggle, his soul had departed. 

In the afternoon I laid him in his grave, whicdhi 
was dug in the shade of a fine Mjflfj, and weE 
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protected from the beasts of prey. Thus died my 
sole friend and companion, in the thirtieth year of 
his age, and in the prime of his youth. It was not 
reserved for him to finish his travels, and to return 
home in safety ; but he met a most honourable death, 
as a martyr to science ; and it is a remarkable fact that 
he found himself a grave on the very borders of that 
lake by the navigation of which he has rendered liis 
name celebrated for ever. It was certainly a presenti- 
ment of his approaching death which actuated Iutu in 
his ardent desire to be removed to this place, Avhero 
he died hard by the boat in which he had made his 
voyage. Many of the inhabitants of the place, who 
had known him well during his repeated visits to the 
village, bitterly lamented his death ; and no doubt the 
“tabib,” as he was called, will be long remembered 
by them. 

Dejected, and full of sad reflections on my lonely 
situation, I returned into the town in the evening; 
but our dwelling, which during my stay in Bagirnii 
my companion had greatly improved, and embellished 
by white- washing it with a hind of gypsum, of which 
he found a layer in our courtyarfl, now appeared to 
me desolate and melancholy in the extreme. While, 
therefore, originally it had been my plan to make 
another trial along the eastern shores of the Tsdd, 
any longer stay in this place had now become so into- 
lerable to me, that I determined to set out as soon as 
possible on my journey towards the Niger — to new 
coxintries and new people. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

ACCOUNT OF TPIE EASTERN PARTS OF KA'NEM, FROM 
NATIVE INFORMATION. 

In attempting to give a dcHcription of those parts of Kanein 
which I have not visited myself, I must express my regret 
tliat, when in that country, I had no knowledge of the 
manuscript history of the expeditions of lildris Alawoma 
into the same region, as, with the assistance of the rich 
supply of* the important hUtorical as well as geographical 
data contained in that work, L should have been enabled to 
give a far more interesting description of tiie country, and 
even })erhaps to identify the sites of many of its former re- 
markable places. 

The former capital of fCanen), as has been seen, wasNjimi, or 
Njimiye, a ]>lacc whose a])proximate situation will be pointed 
out liercaftor ; tlie present caj»ital, if we may still employ this 
title iii such a country as Kaman is at the present time, is 
]\Id\vd% or rather Alav, 6, a j)!ace which already in the time of 
Edris Alawoma was of great importance. 

* Tlio name is written in Arabic in vtny ilitfcrent \vays, the MS. 
account of the expeditions of Edi ts sometimes having the form 
at Olliers ; but the real indigenous form seems to be Mawd, a 
nan^c exactly similar to Gawd, that of the capital of the Sdnghay 
empire, and Yavvd, the residence of the Bulula princes. It is not 
improbable that by corruption the name Mfitan, which by Ebn Said 
and Abii Feda (p. 162.) is given to a well-knowm place in Kdnem, 
has originated in the name of Mawd, although they place it dose on 
the shore o^^the Ts4d (balfiret Kuri), and north from Njimiye* 

VOL III. I I 
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Thia town, which it was our ardent desire to visit, and 
which we most probably should have reached if the Weldd 
Slimdn had undertaken that expedition, on which we accom- 
panied them, with the whole of their little troop, instead of 
allowing half of it to go to Kdkawa, seems to be situated 
about 20 miles S.S.E. from Ilenderi Siggesi, and is at present 
only thinly inhabited, its population probably not exceeding 
3000 or 4000, though the circuit of the town is said to h^till 
of considerable magnitude. It is suirounded with a wall, 
and is adorned with a great many date-trees. It is the 
residence of a khalifa, whose power is of the most pre- 
carious and uncertain condition, as its existence depends 
entirely on the relative supremacy of either Wadiiy orBornu. 
The consequence is, that there arc generally two khalifas — 
one actually in power, and the other watching to expel him 
at the first opportunity, with the assistance of one of the 
patronising powers — Mohammed Sdleh, the father of the 
celebrated king of Waday *Abd el Kerim Sabun, having suc- 
ceeded to the pretensions which the Buldla, the princes of the 
provinces of Fittri and Kfika (then swallowed by the empire 
of Wdday), possessed by conquest over the kingdom of 
Kanem. 

But, to return to Mawo, there is a market held in the town 
every Wednesday ; but, on account of the very insecure state 
of the country, it cannot possibly be now of any great impor- 
tance. The inhabitants seem to belong to a peculiar race ; 
for the Tedd Gur'adn call them by the name of Berdnema, the 
origin and meaning of which I was not able to make out with 
certainty, but which may seem to have some connection with 
the name B6rnu, although it can scarcely have any relation 
to the name Berduni, given to the Tedd themselves by the 
Kdl-owi and other foreigners. 

Between Mdw6 and Hdnderi Siggesi there appear to be several 
favoured valleys, where the date-tree grows in n^ore or less 
abundance. The most famous are the large valley called 
Kdrafu, or Kdrfu, a few miles from iSfawd, undex^iybie authority 
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of Kcghamma Gurdc, who succeeded to Keghdmma Sintal ; 
on the west side of Kdrfu, at a short distance from it, Yogi ; 
and not far from it the valley Baddnga, stated to bo very rich 
in date-trees, and K4daM, belonging to the chief Chefandd*; 
then the valleys Ilamdji (belonging to Fdgo?), Galtard., and 
Mapal. 

The valley of Mapal is said to form the limit of the date- 
tree in that direction. On the west side of Mfiwo is likewise 
an inhabited place called Kajidi, but without datc^-trees. 

The upper part of the valley Gesgi, which is said to 
stretch from south to north, is culled Tcleri-Chemo, and is 
the dwelling-place of the Shiri, to whom belong the Fugdbd 
(or, as the name is often pronounced, Fdguhof) Shiri, who 
are the inveterate enemies of the Woghda, the inhabitants of 
Gesgi. In this neighbourhood is also a valley called Lil- 
lowa. 

North from Mdwd, at no great distance from Aldli, towards 
the cast, is the place Kulukula, inhabited likewise by Kdnembfl. 
Mow Bcrdda, a place stated to be also on the north side of 
Milvvd, and to be inhabited by a tiibe called Ivcmdlla, who 
arc under the authority of a kcghamma, is situated in rela- 
tion to these places, I am unable to say. In various valleys on 
the same side of Mawo arc also stated to be the dwelling- 
j)lacc8 of the Mddeld, a nomadic tribe who possess a great 
many herds and flocks. Tn this neighbourhood is also the 
valley called Gumsa, inhabited by a Tebu tribe called 
Gumsuwa, and who seem to be ddferent from the Gfimsu 
mentioned further on. 

E.N.E. from Miiwo arc the inhabited places Kammegri 
and Jug<>, inhabited by a peculiar tribe called el Mallemin by. 
the Arabs- What their indigenous name is I did not learn ; 

^ In this last statement there may be some error, 

t May the name Fdg4 Fogdbd, have any connection with the 
tribe of the F%u mentiemod by JHasudi ( Ooidm Meitdms^ cba|>- 
xxxiii. p. Tmt4« B. Asiatic Society)? 

tt 2 
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they are most probably identical with the tribe called Haddada^ 
whose original name is Bungu. 

The dwelling-places of the Shitdti are very numerous, and 
at a greater distance west from Mawo : several of them, indeed, 
we visited, such as Yegil, Agho (formerly an important 
place, of great antiquity), Arndnko, Burkadrtisso, Boro. 
Besides these, the following are the most renowned places 
of their temporary residence : B^.rind6, Linkero, Kinti, 
Hederke, Din, Geringe, Tyiro, Kdlla, Lariska, two differl^nt 
places called Ntinku, Kati or K6, Lisheg6, Kelemri, Dele, 
Tawader, Geno, L^rgeji, Yiggela, Maina, Yiggu, Yaktilge, 
B4gale*, B6ni, Chdnga, Nduro, Lodor^ two places with 
the name Kiydla (with one of which we shall soon become 
acquainted as Gharni Kiydla), Bollcli, Kuttuwa, My, Kdjiro, 
A'ddufo, Yero. 

I now proceed southwards from Mawo towards the south- 
eastern border of Lake Tsad, the interior basin of which being 
tolerably well-established by Mr* Overweg’s navigation, its 
outline can be laid down according to these data with a great 
deal of approximative accuracy, though it is certainly much 
to be regretted that we did not succeed in reaching this 
district ourselves, and deciding the principal points by ocular 
demonstration. 

1. Itinerary from Mkwd to T^ghohel, directly south. 

1st day, Koyendd, a place inhabited by a peculiar tribe of 
Tedd or Tebu, called Vgfgim, 

2nd, Beldngara, a place inhabited by the Dibberi, who speak 
the Kandri languagef, and are said to be the original 

* Bagald is certainly an interesting example of the homonymy 
of African names in distant countries. 

From the origin of the people the name of the place is pro- 
bably derived ; for Bille Ngdre is the name which the inhabitants 
pf Logon give to the Kanuri, 
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tribe of the Fug^bti. Arrive before the heat of the 
day. 

3rd. Ghala, a considerable village of huts inhabited by the 
Ktibberi, or Kobber, who speak the Kanfiri language. 

4th. J^kcr6, a place at present inconsiderable, but once of 
large size, inhabited by the Kdnku, (identical with 
the Kfinkund ?) a tribe or section of the Kdnembd. 

5t|i. Arrive, before the heat is great, at the well Lehldu, 
without inhabitants, make a short halt, and reach 
Mailo, a place with a lake full of fish, and inha- 
bited by a peculiar tribe called Hadddda or IKingu, 
who are said to speak the Kanuri language, but 
go almost naked, being only clothed with a leather 
WTapper round their loins, and are armed with bows 
and arrows and the goliyc). They arc very expert 
l)Osvinen,and, when attacked, withdraw into the dense 
forests of their district (to which seems to apply the 
genend nanm of Bari), and know well how to defend 
their independence in polities as well as in religion 
— for they are pagans. To tliem belong the Iknious 
clan called, at least by the Welad Sliaian, Dwarda 
Hajni. A celebrated town of the JIaddada is Di- 
mari, the residence of Alala Duna. In Barf there 
is a market held every Thursday, as it seems, in 
that part of it which is nearest to Mawd. In 1853 
the Wehtd Siimau made a strict alliance with the 
JIaddada, and in consequence defeated, in their 
woody district, the officer of Wdday, called Agid el 
Bahr. 

For the general outlines of this little-known region, 
the following itinerary from Kiisuri to Mdwo, ac- 
cording to the Kkuemma chief A'rnsakuy, is of great 
importance : — 

1st day. Sleep in the wilderness. 

2nd. Sleep near K4u Abiiddak, a rocky eminence near 
the lake (see Denham, vol. i. p* 26 L). Tw^ 
z I a 
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routes, connecting this important spot with Abu- 
Gher and Mel4, will be given in another place. 

3rd. Ydmandk Kal^ma, a large, opei^ straggling vil- 
lage, apparently named from the warlike chief 
A'mantik or Ydmandk, well known from Den- 
ham’s narrative. 

4th. B4ri, a large place or district formerly under the 
authority of the sheikh of Bornu, near the 
shore of the lake. 

5th. Dimdri, a considerable place belonging to Diina, 
called by A'msakay a vice-governor of Kanem. 

6th. Gumsu, a place situated in a valley rich in date- 
trees, inhabited by Kdnembu and Shuwa. 

7th. Mand6,or Mond6, a large market-place, formerly 
under the khalifa of Bornu. 

8th. Mawo. 

6th. Tfighghel, a place situated on the border of the lagoon, 
and inhabited by the Kajidi, who cultivate a good 
deal of corn, and have large herds of camels. Ar- 
rive before the heat of the day. If agreeable, you 
can go on from J6kcre without stopping, and reach 
Tagbghcl the same day at sunset. 

N.B. — The direction of all the wfidiydn, or valleys, which 
you cross on this route, is from west to east. 

II. — From BerI to T^Cghgiiel, going along the border oe 

THE LAKE. . 


let day. K61og6. 

2nd. K&kawa, inhabited by the Kdbberi, with much culti- 
vation of corn, principally “masr” {Zea Mais\ be- 
sides beans ; much cattle. There was formerly also 
a village or district K6skawa on the southern shore 
of the lake, one day from Ngdla. 

3rd. K6skod6. 

4th. Talgin, a considerable open village. At no great dis- 
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tancc from this place is a valley with date-trees. 
A man on foot can easily reach Talgin in two days 
from Beri, sleeping in K^skawa. From Talgin tlie 
direct road leads to Mawd in three days : — 

1st. MiinigA^ a place inhabited by Tebu and Kdnembu, 
and situated, as it seems, on a creek of the lake. 
2nd. A village inhabited by Tebu, under the authority 
of Kashdlla Bacha, with a market of some im- 
portance, where a great many dates are sold. 
3rd. Ileach Mawd at sunset, after having passed the 
heat in an open valley-plain with date-trees. 

dth. Vuli, or Fuli. From here auotlier route leads to Mawd. 

()th. Kunund. 

7 th. Kdnand. 

8tli. Forroni, a place on tirrn firwa, not to be confounded 
with the island o)’ the same name. 

9th. Ngillcwa. 

10th. Modi, 
nth. Taghghel. 

1 will here only just mention that Taghghel cannot be iden- 
tical with Denham’s Tangalia, because the latter was situate 
about one day’s journey south (see Denham, vol. i. p. 
or rather S.W. from the Bahr cl (rhaz.il, and 1’aghghcl lies 
a day and a half to the north of it. 

IID— Tok lUim KL Gua/.al, cAf.r.F.o mr the 

Kanembo, anj> ^‘fede” nr niK Teuu (imuiN. 

All the accounts which I received with regard to this 
much talked-of valley, which it had been our ardent desire to 
visit, agreed in the very remarkable statement, that its in- 
clination wa« not from the desert towards the lake, but from 

^ In this passage, however, it seems almost as if there were a 
misunderstanding, In a day ” instead of ‘^onco.'' 

114 
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the lake towards the desert. All my ihformants stated that 
it is now dry, but that less than a hundred years ago it formed 
the bed of a river or channel opening a communication by water 
between the Tsdd and Bdrgu. Indeed some people asserted 
that there was still living a very old man who, in his early 
youth, had made this journey by water. The spot where this 
very large w^di, now dry and densely clothed with trees, 
joins the Tsdd, is near the south side of a place called 
'Alimari, distant one day and a half from Taghghel, in a 
southerly direction. Start from Taghghel, sleep at Kirchimnia, 
before noon arrive at 'Alimari. But at present this connection 
between the lake and the valley is said to be blocked up by 
sandhills near a spot called Suggera, or Mezrak, by the 
Arabs, which prevents the water of the lake, even in its 
highest state, from entering into the Burrum. However, 
more inward, another basin is here formed, which is occasion- 
ally called Hcdeb^. 

FiiOM Alimari to MofT(5. * 

1st day. Kedada, a large place, entirely inhabited by rur^- 
away slaves, who have asserted their liberty. 

2nd. Kedigi, inhabited by La Sdla, or cl Asalc’ Arabs. 

3rd. Moito (see Appendix VIII.) 

AlimakI to KArnak L<5gone, two and a half days. 

Though a few of my informants were of opinion that 
there was a branch-wddi uniting the Bahr cl Ghazdl witli 
Lake FittH^ nevertheless most of them stated uniformly that 
they have no connection whatever, but that several inde- 
pendent valleys intervene between them. This statement is 
borne out by many circumstances. 

The direction of the Burrum, for a considerable part of its 
course, is given by the route from Maw6 to Yawo, the capital 
of the province Fittri (according^ to my informants, due 
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1st day (short). Kalkal4> different from the place KuWkuld 
mentioned above. 

2nd. Gujer. Pass here the heat ; start again in the after- 
noon ; sleep on the road. This whole district 
appears to have the general appellation of Sagore^ 
which I think cannot be different from Yagore, the 
name of the country in which Hondo is situated. 

ilrd. Tororo, a well in the Burrinn ; before tlie kaila. A man 
on horseback is said to go in one day from Mawd to 
the wadi. Pass here the heat ; start again at dho-* 
hor, and encamp at sunset, still in the wtidi. 

4lh. Encamp at tlio beginning of the heat, still in the same 
, wadi, 

5th. In another (?) wadu 

Shegeraye, a well with much water (and, according to 
other iafurmauts, in the Burrum). 

7lh. llajijYil. 

8lh. Encamp between the rocks in WYnli Pali. 

9 th. Pitlii. ' 

iTlNCUARy FROM YaW(‘) TO AOCOKOJNO TO THK BUL^LA 

IiiifA niAi. 

L-jt day. Pali, u rocky val]<*y belonging to Bagirmi. 

2ik 1. Anini, a harnlot inhabited by Baginni people. 

Biikko. 

4tl). Shegeraye, a valley inhabited by 4 cl)u Guraau. 

5 th. Bahr el Ghaztil, 

6tb. Keddda, a place inhabited by T;;^njur. It is a ques- 
tion of some importance whether this Kedada be 
identical with the Ketldda mentioned above. 

7th, Mottdd, a considemble place in the district yag6re,and 
thei^eforc sometimes called Mondd Yagdre, inhabited 
by T^njur (about this curious race of people I shall 
have occasion to say more in another place), Wdddy 
pedtde> and Arabs^ In theSamedisti-ict of Yagdrelies 
also the place Bug^rma, governed by the chief Kedl 



Hc^ndd is mentioned bgi^Desihem repeetedljr 
undei:4^e form Mendoo or Kanem^ Mendoo^ and was 
computed by him to be distant about ten hours* ride 
. from his station in the diamp of the Dtiggana*^ 
Mond6 is the residence of a governor formerly under 
the authority of Bornu^ but at present (at least in 
1851) under that of Wdddy. The present governor 
is Fdgobo Bakr 5 or A'bakr (properly A'bd Bakr); 
and very often the agid el bahr resides here. 

8th. Yagfibberi (the name 5 probably, connected with that of 
the Kdnembu tribe Kubberi), inhabited by Tynjur. 

9th« Maw6. 

Here may be conveniently mentioned the stations along 
the celebrated Burrum, as given to us by the Welad SHmdn, 
which, checked by the itineraries mentioned above, will 
give an approximate outline of the windings of the valley, as 
laid down in the map- 

Beginning at "Alimari, always keeping along the Burrum, 
the usual stations are the following : — 

Gerdn, Hebdl, Sh6gcrdye, Fajdja, Mtinarak, Sheddera, 
Torori, Haradibe, Gdlemni, Hag6ji, Tylb-bahr (Till cl 
bahr?), Chuwaru, Ege. 

The situation of Eg5 is decided by an itinerary from 
Ngdgimi to that place, which shall be given further on. But 
first I must mention one difficulty, which leaves a little un- 
certainty in the configuration of this part of the country. 
This difficulty regards the place Shdgerdye, which in this 
piece of information is mentioned as a spot and well in the 
Burrum itself; while in the itineraries (p. 493.) it is indi- 
cated rather as a different valley ; but it does not seem so 


♦ Denham’s Journab vol. i. p. 262, ff. It is not quite clear whe- 
ther Denham reckons the fifty miles (p. 267.) to Mendoo or to 
Mawd, but probably to Mawd. The name Korata Mendooby 
(pi 267.) means the Ker&da (Fug&bfi) of Mondd. 



difSeult to aceoantio^ ibis difference^ the large valley appar 
rently dividing repeatedly into several branches. 

About the identity of Tordii there cannot be the least 
doubts as the road from Maw6 to this place leads by Kdlkald 
and Gdjer. 

Shout Itinerary from Ngj^gimi to Eg]6. 

Mayijdt, bir Nefdsa, bir Sherifa, bir el Hosha, el Hamir, 
l)ir Iladiij, Mr el 'Atesh, bir ben Mdssebi, bir Sali, Kdderi, 
Dira or Diri, Birfo (I am not sure whether originally Mr F6), 
Ege. 


AwTUEU IriNEIlARY FROM EL KlHlNA TO Koi';, TOUCHING 

AT Bir el ’Atbsu and Mi’sbeb/. 

1st clay. A long march ; at sunset arrive at Mr cl 'Atesh, 
north. 

2n(l. At (lliohor encamp in the wilderness. 

r>rd. After four hours’ march arrive at bir ben Musscbi. 

Uii. About siscr (about half-past four o’clock, f.m.) cn- 
cainj) iu the wilderness. 

olli. Alter four or live hours’ march, arrive at bir cl Borfd, 
which is al#eacly beyond the boundaries of Kanem. 
ft is evideiU that fids well is not iiionticaJ with 
liirfo. 

()th. Encamp in a place with })lenty of had, but only few 
frees. 

7 th. At sunset arrive in Ego. 

Ege is a very celebrated locality (one prominent spot of 
which is called Kukdrdc) with the nomafiic inhabitants of 
these regions, and w temporarily frequented by a vafiety of 
tribes, who visit it in order to water their camels from the 
famous wells (which are believed to promote the growth of 
the camel), and to collect the fruit of the siwtlk, or CappariSf 
which grows in very great abundance in this part of the valley, 
while higher up it seems to be more scanty. The strongest 
among these tribes in former times were the Bidtu or Biltu, 
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who will be mentioned presently in the list of the Tebu 
tribes^ and had formerly the supremacy over the Nakdssa, 
the Hal&l el debus (an Arab nickname, the proper name 
of the tribe not being known to me), both of whom fre- 
quent likewise Egd, and the Khiydt e’ rih (another nick- 
name). Besides the tribes above-mentioned, Eg4 is generally 
frequented by the Mdsu, the Sakerda, by that section of 
the Fugdbii which is under the supremacy of K6dl Lawati, 
and occasionally by the WeMd Sliman. But Ege, of course, 
on account of its being resorted to by many tribes as a fine 
place for their herds of camels, is also a marked point for pre- 
datory expeditions. 

From Ege the Burrum or Bahr el Ghazdl seems to 
turn to the N.W., or at least to the N.N.W., going to 
Tangdr, a famous place two days from Eg(i. Tangur 
(where the country seems to form a large basin) is generally 
regarded as the end of the Burrum ; and a hypsometrical ob- 
servation made hero would immediately decide the question 
about the inclination of the Burrum, and show whether the 
very remarkable statement of the natives be correct or not. 
Some people contend that the wadi extends still further 
into Bdrku, or Bilrgu. North from Tangur, a day or two’s 
inarch, is the famous place Bateli, not less celebrated than 
Eg6 for its fine breed of camels, generally of a daik-brown 
or a rather blackish colour, of which I myself had occasion- 
ally a specimen in my train, and Degirshim. 

After having given this piece of information with regard 
to the south-east part of Kdnem and the Burrum, I now 
proceed to give some itineraries from the quarters of which 
information has been obtained in this way, to the country of 
Bdrku't^r Bdrgu, about which Captain Lyons has given so 
many interesting details, I will only add that Dr, Overweg 
took down, from the mouth of a well-informed native, a very 
exact itinerary of the roxite from Mdrzuk to this country, 
which, together with the other data and the information col- 
lected by Mr. Fresnel, goes far to establish its position with 
great approximative precision. 
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From Eg^ to Yen or Beled el ‘OmitXn, the chief place 
IN BiJuku. N.N.E. 

1st day. Taro or Tro, a valley with bitter water. 

2nd. Karo ; before the heat of the day. 

3rd. Audanga, a well, with plenty of excellent brushwood. 

4th. Tungtirki, before the heat of the day. 

5th. Yaiyo cl kebir, a well, with dum-palms, and near to it 
Yaiyo elsglur. YaiycS is nine days from So, on the 
Biilma road, reaching Girl in two days, A'rraka in 
two more days, and from hence So in five days, 

Btlu Yen, having entered the limits of Biirku on the 6th 
day, when you first come to the source called 'Ain 
Tchikka. The neighbourhood of Yen is rich in 
herbage and pahn-trcc§. The village in general 
consists of houses or cottages built of stone; but the 
number of tlic inhabitants flucjlnates. Galakka is 
another of the principal places in B6rkn. There are 
several chiefs of authority in the place, the most in- 
fluential of whom seems to hv, Lthiga or, with his title, 
Tftwa Longa. There is, besides Yd wordo, another 
chief called Kalcme, and a third one called Bfddu, 
belonging to the tribe or family of the Bidduwa.' 
As for the Kddl-Agrd, the chief of the Bultu, he 
also occasionally resides here. In Tdki, a locality 
fertilized by a large spring, another chief resides, 
belonging to the Tiydwa, and called Gehdnni. 

Yen is eleven days from ^Aradha, the scat of the 
Mdhamid, the position of which may be determined 
with great precision by the distance from Wika (see 
Appendix, Ko. VL); — Ut day, Wen; 3r4 Chi- 
rdgia ; 7th, Osliim ; 1 Itb, ^ArMha. 

I will now: say a word abont the tribes and families of the 
Tebu and their presepfe settlements, referring to my account 
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of the history of the B6rnu kingdom (Vol. II. p. 275,), and 
to my journey homeward in 1855 for further particulars. 

The Tebu, Tubu, or rather Tedd, I think myself still 
justified in considering, as I have stated on a former occa- 
sion as nearly related to the Kan6rl ; and the historical 
relations between the two nations, which I have had occa- 
sion to elucidate above, serve to corroborate my opinion. 
The Arabs, especially the Weldd Slimdn, generally add to 
the name Tebu the word ^^Gradn^^ or ^^Guradn,” which 
I think myself justified in referring to the district Go- 
ran, so often referred to by Leo Africanus, while Marmol 
writes it Gorhan. The Tebu themselves I never heard use 
the name, and forgot to ask the meaning of the word. I will 
here only add, that in their own language they call the 
Kantiri by the name of Ttigubd, while they give to the Iinu- 
shagh, or Tawdrek, the naml of Ydburdd. I shall first men- 
tion those Tebu tribes who live in and near Kdnein, and 
have already been mentioned occasionally, then proceed north- 
wards, and from thence to the south-east. 

The principal tribes settled in Kdnern ai*e the Woghda, 
the Dogdrda, the Gdded, the Yeworma f, and the Fidda ; in 
Lfimna, on the komddugu Wdube, the E'dere or E'duri ; 
north of the komddugu,’’as far as Beduwdram, the Bulguda, 
called by the Arabs and'Bornu people Ddza; near Bedu- 
wdram the Wdndala, a tribe already mentioned by Captain 
Lyon, as well as by Major Denham J; near them the Afissa; 

* Vol. II. p. 276. note. 

f The Yewdrma, as well as the Tymmflme and Ydggadn, have 
been almost annihilated by the Tawdrek. 

X As for the Traita, mentioned by Lyon, p. 265., and by Major 
Denham repeatedly, vol. i. p. 42. et seq,, I think that tfads name 
is not indigenous ; at least I have been unsuccessful in getting 
information respecting a people so called. Denham himself calls 
once the people of Traita.’* 
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about the well of A'ghadem the Boloddwa, called (by the 
Kantiri) dm Waddbe ; along the Burrum, called fede ” by 
the Tebu, the Kdrda, called generally Krdda, separated into 
several families, the principal of which are the Gelimma, the 
Grason (tliis I think rather the name of a chief, all the 
names of tribes ending with a vowel), and Bukosheld ; the 
Shindakora, with the chief A'bu Nakur ; the l^akerda, with 
Bakaikovi?; the Medema and the Nored, generally called 
Nvvormd*; in Eg6 and Batch, the Musu, with their chief 
Wddda; in Tongur, the Nakdssa, a section of whom arc the 
Uu, with the chief Mdina; in Bilrna, or Bulina (which pro- 
bably is the right form), and the wadi Kawdr, or rather 

licndcri Te(Id,”iis it is called by the natives, the tribe of the 
Goscra or Gdsodi. 

Ill Tibcstl (a general name which once seems to have 
liad a wider range than it has at present) and Batch: 
— the Tcmaghcraf, as they arc generally called, a very 
interesting tribe, of ancient historical importance (which 
I have already mentioned on a former occasion as probably 
having given the name to the province of Dcmaghcriin, and 
which in the time of Edris Alawdma was settled in Ngurdti 
[written Ghugdtl] in Kdnom), with the chief Guide, who has 
succeeded to Teharkc ; the Gonda or Gunda, whose old chief 
Taher Asar died some time ago (the same who wanted to 
write ajotter to King George, in Denham’s time) in Bordd 
(the Berdai of Capt. J^yon), one of the principal localities in 
Tibdsti, and in other places; the A'rindd in Dfrkcmdwu, 
another locality of Tibesti, with the chief Kenemd. North 
from Tibdsti, in the valley Tawd, the Abo, a name which has 
often, by Lyon and even by M. Overweg in the itinerary 
just mentioned, been mistaken for that of a place^ 

• Under this form they came also under Burckhardt’s notice* 
(Travels in Nubia, 2nd ed. Appendix L p* 435,) 

f There seems to be some Berber element in the wordj bnt .I 
think it is more apparent than real, for the word is distinctly written 
by Imdm A^hmed Tum%liira* 
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These latter tribes together, I think, form the group gene- 
rally called Tebu Reshdde, but with the indigenous appella- 
tion ‘‘ Tedetd.” 

In OjAnga or Waj&nga*, eastward from Tib&ti, and north- 
eastward from Bfirku in the direction of Kdffara, with 
Kebdbo, which latter place, by the people of Bdrgu, is called 
Tesser : — the tribe of the W6nya with the chief Onokke ; the 
MatAtena or Gdrin, to the south of them, in fertile valleys 
producing even figs. 

In Bfirku: — the Bfiltu, called by the Arabs by the nick- 
name of Nejael Kel6b, with their powerful chief thekcdl-Agrc, 
and residing part of the year in Yen, but after the dates have 
been gathered, generally settled in the district called Kcre 
Bfirku, and at other seasons in Egd; unddr the authority of the 
kedl-Agre are also the Kirdidfi in Kirdif, the Giiruwa in 
Gur, and the Elbuwcda in Elbuwc ; the Yenowa, with their 
chief Alfinga, or rather L6nga, in Yen ; the Duza, with their 
chief Kdleina in Bfidda, a valley east Of Yen ; the Yerda in a 
locality of the same name about half a day’s march east from 
Yen, with the chief Yile ; the Teyewfi in Tekc, a favoured 
spot or valley at j)resent under the authority of Gehenni, 
their former chief, Sahayi, the father of a numerous family, 
having died ; in the large valley "Arfidha, on the borders of 
Wfidfiy, the Mohede, formerly under 'Othman Belcdc, who 
died some time ago, and, further on, the Zoghawa,»a very 
numerous and powerful tribe. 

I should have now to enumerate the tribe of the Terauye 
or Bedeyfit (or, as they are called by the Arabs, A'uwa), who 
live in the district E'nnedi, intersected with a great many 
valleys, one of which is called Kfifile, and another, in the 


* See Capt. Lyon’s Narrative, p. 266., where a rather exagge- 
rated account is given of the irrigation of the country, which 
seems certainly not to be at all sterile throughout. 

f This name has obviously nothing to do with the name which 
the Kanfiri give to pagans ; the Tebu called pagans 
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neighbourhood of W4ddyi Niyu, if I were sure that they 
belong to the nation of the Tebu» , But the few words of 
their language which I was able to ascertain, snoh as water, 
fire, are entirely different from the corresponding words in 
modi Ted4; — water, mi (Terauye), 6yi (Ted4); ‘^fire,” 
jo (Terauye), wneni (Ted4). One of their chiefs is Btizzi, 
who has become well known on account of his connection 
with the mercantile enterprise of 'Abd el Kerim Sabfin the 
king of Wdddy * This chief, who was still living in 1851, is 
a Moslim, while most of the Terauye are pagans. 

* Sec Fresnel, Bulletin de la Soc, de Geogr, 1849, 3me B&ie, 
t. xl p. 53, 


YOL, III. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DETAILS CONTAINED IN “ THE DIVAN,” 
OK ACCOUNT GIVEN BY THE IMIM AHMED BEN 
SOFIYA* OF THE EXPEDITIONS OF THE KING EDIU'S 
ALAWOMA FROM B<3RNU TO KXNEM. 

Fibst Expedition. 

1 day, Ghambard > starting from Birni GhasrcggOmo. 

✓ c- 

,, Zantam 

„ Kishimuwa (returning westward). 

,, Zantam (returning eastward). 

,, Ghotdwa iSJxJ^ 

Several days, Beri having made short marches. How- 
ever, the king did not encamp in the town of Boi i 
itself, but round about a fortified place (<uSyi;>) called 

C y 

Ghdtigha <U;U, which according to other accounts 

was situated at some little distance from the town of 
Bern Beri was a celebrated place, on account of 
its situation, and of great importance in the inter- 
course between B6rnu and Kdnem.f 

* See Vol. IL p. 260. I remark once for all that the names in 
the MS. are written in the Maghrebi or Warash style ; but they 
shall here be given in the Eastern or A'bd ^Omdr character, 

jlf 4,*.^ JJ J ^ 
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1 day, Furtti \y^ (arrival at the time of the k4Ua, or ki- 
ydla), passing by Sakala locality not an 

inhabited place, and by the town Ghayaw4 \ The 

town of Furtd or Purtdwa is of the greatest import- 
ance in the geography of K^ncni, as it is identical 
with the I'kii or I'keli mentioned by Makr i z L * Imdm 

c c 

A'hmed writes aKi- But it had besides a third 
name, viz. Ghdljadd, or Ghdljaddwd 

o 

„ Aldlc, aJjl > with easterly direction. 

„ Gliibuwa-kaujiyiz , a locality, not an inha- 
bited place. 

„ Daghill JUj 

> i 

Burum ^ 

^ fV* 

IvOX‘0 jjjj 

,5 Keswada 

A 

„ Gluunaim 

,, iSxilu or Sdluwd This place iu another passage f 
is called by the author a seat of the Kenaniya, a tribe 
which iu former times seems to have formed the prin- 
cipal stock of the population of Kanem, and who were 
hostile to the people of Bornu, but who appear to 
have suffered greatly by the expeditions of Edris* 
See further on* 

O J 

„ Mdlghim 

* See Vol. n. p 277. 


X It 2 


t M& p. 101. 
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a 

1 day, Kurd or Kurfiwd 
„ Mel^erfi, a river 

„ .• Bimbawd \yf^j 

,, M&w6, written here but soon afterwards 'jU and 

J J ^ 

p. 16, jU (even jjU by mistake). He arrived here 
a little before zaw^l. The situation of Beri being 
ascertained by ourselves, and that of Mawo being 
‘I* laid down with approximative certainty, the whole 
route, supposing that it runs in a tolerably straight 
line, could be described with some approach to 
exactness in a map. Of course the uncertainty in- 
creases as we pass beyond this place into the south- 
eastern quarter of Ktiuem. Mawo was then a place 
celebrated throughout the whole of Kfinem ; but it 
was not the residence of any powerful chief. 'Abd 
el Jelil the BuUla prince at that time resided in 
Yitukurma (or Yutdkurma, for both forms appear f 

A X distant from MjIwo ^^megil” 

(that is to say, from five to six hours’ march, 
at a very swift rate), in a S.E. direction, as it 
seems. 

From Maw6 Edris directed his course to Wasd.mi in 
a northerly direction (p. l8.) distant about zawdi, while 

the host of the Bul&Ia came to Kirsila which pro- 

* This river is a very important feature in the country, and 
would be easily identified if a traveller were to visit those southern 
regions of Kdnem. 

f These two difierent forms occur in many Kantiri and Tebu 
names Bulma and Bilmn, burni (as Imdm A^hmed always writes) 
and bimi, and so on. » ' 
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bably * lay west of Was^mi* The BuUIa fled (at the 
dhahuwe) ; Edris went towards the southern parts of 
Kdnem, arrived between dhohor and aser at Mdnmana 

9 where there was no water. 


From hence to Tasa ^ or Tusa 4^;. Arrived about 
zawdl. Evidently a large place, as he remained here 
eight days. Here the Bulala fled a second time. 


From Tasa, Njimiye or Shimiye (here 


written , a 


a little further on 


before zavval ; the old capital before the time of Dddd. 
Unfortunately he does not add in what direction he went. 
Here Kdris had the Kuran read thrice at the sepulchres of 
the old kings of Bonui. 


From Njimiyc Edris went to A/ghafi where there 

was a fortified place of the Bulala ; arrived at dhohor 
(after a sliort delay on the march), met the hostile army 
there, who instantly turned their backs. 


From A'ghafi to Sendu 
From Sendil to I'kima 


Froml'kima returned to A'ghafi, and celebrated there the 
'Aid cl Fotr according to the old fashion of Bdrnu. 

From A'ghafi to Fifisi starting in the evening j 

marched the whole night, and arrived in the morning. 
Made here much booty, ‘Abd el JcHi having taken to 
flight. 

From Fifist returned to A'ghafi in two days and a 

' ' ' ' ‘ ^ ' 

half, while 'Abd el Jelfl ws^s in Ghasikti IjlLx north 
from A'ghdft 


Very questionable ; the Bulala when flying retired eastward. 

K K d 
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, SVom A^gbifi EdHs went to Njimiye, starting at the 
beginning of aser and arriving at el dshd. " 

From Njimiye he then went to Melima ^ from dhohor 
till mughreb at a swift rate. 

From Melima to Ghasikti. 

From Ghasikd returned to A'ghdfi by Melima and Njimiye, 
and resided there for a long time, collecting the chiefs of 
the BuUla and even the Arabs and the tribe of Fittri, 
and conferring the government of Kdncm on the faki 
’Mohammed ben 'Abd-Allah. 

Fi^m A^ghdfi Edris went to Ghamtild the burial-place of 
Bin ben Ddnama. 

From Ghamtild, southwards to BeMghi 

(While the King Edris went to Belaghi, his imdm, A'hmed 
ben Sofiya, the author of the history of Edris’ expeditions, 
keeping more to the west, visited an old mosque called 

apparently one of the first places of Mohammedan wor- 
ship in the country.) 

From Bel%hi Edris went again southwards, in the direc- 
tion of the lake to Fisla 

where he remained a long time, receiving embassies from 
Arabs and Kdka, or rather Kdkd and Fittri. 

From Fisla Edris turned westwards towards Bdmu : — 

X 

First to Diyawd where he made some stay. 

From Diyawd to Ghald/br rather Ngald, ^ 

dtx 

From Kgald to A'’wano, iij\ 

Froq» A'wano to 'Aldwa, s^o 
From 'Aldwa (returned ?) to Ngald. 
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From NgaU to Madaghama where he was joined 

by Mohammed ben *Abd- Allah and his army. 

From Madaghamaj having heard that *Abd el Jelfl had 
come again to Yitukurma, Edris returned once more 
eastward to Ngala, thence again to Madagharaa. 

From Madaghama, proceeding straight for Bdrnu, in one 
long day, to Siilii. 

From Suld to Keghusiti, <jdx^ 

From Kcgliusiti to Siki, which at thaC'time 

formed tlie frontier between Bornu and Kancm, on 
which account the drum was there beaten. 
l"rom Siki to the district of the Sugurtl or Sukurti ^j\ 

C .1 J 

i 

From Sugurtl to Bulughi 

From Bullighi to Ngughrttl (Nguriiti) further on 

From Xgughuti to Bcri. 

But his return to Bornu was frustrated ; for, having learnt 
ill Beri the news of a Imttle fought between *Abd el Jelil 
and Mohammed, whom he had made governor of Kdncm, 
near Yitukurma, in which the latter was apparently van- 
(piixshed, he returned once more to the cast, dividing his 
army into two portions, and taking only one division with 
him. 

o 

From Beri to GFidtighi (here written the same 

fortified place wWeh has Wen before mentioned ae lying 
quite in the ndghbonrhood of BWi, and Where the 
armies used to assemble. 

From Qbdiighi or Gbtitiga to Ngughdti. 

From Kgoghdri toi^a]i%bi; 

From Bnlfighi to Kirteti (?) f^jSm ; 

K K 4 
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Prem Kirteti to Keghusiti. 

* o 

From Keghusiti to Birikmi 

From E-irlkmi to Gharni-Kiy&la a large walled 

town, evidently one of the two Kiydla mentioned (p. 
484 .) as belonging to Shitati. 

From Ghami-Kiy41a to Yesembii starting in 

the night, at a swift rate, and reaching the place after 
i^unrise ; but apparently it did not lie in his way, as he 
returned from thence into the direct road. 

From hence to Wasdmi. 

From Wasdmi to Melima, reaching it at the kdila (about 
eleven o’clock). 

From Melima to Njimiye (east), arriving in the evening. 

From Njimiye to A'ghdfi, or the fortress of A'ghdfi, start- 
ing after midnight, and arriving before sunrise* Pursu- 
ing thence ^Abd el Jelil, he caught part of his Zmdla, 
with the queen Ghumsu Wdbi. 

From A'ghafi returned to Njimiye. 

(The khalifa Yerima Yaghd, whom Edris had left with 
ihe sick in Wasdmi, pursuing his march from thence 
at a slow rate towards the north ( JUtll went 

first to Diru^j j 

From Dfru to Madhfmi 

From Madhlmi to Njimiye, where he met Edi'ls.) 

From. Njimiye Edris went eastv^ards to Kawdl 
Arrived at dhahawe (about nine o’clock A.iir.). 

From Naw£l he started at midnight ; went first south, at 
dawn tunned eastwards gradually towards the north, 
and fell upon the Tebu (evidently about the Bahr cl 
G'haz&l}. ' 

Botuinied from-this predatory exoursion to Kawal. 

From Eawiil returning to Njimiye [apparently by a long 
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detour], went first to Saghi (^heglu, Shiri?) 
which he reached at sunset. 

From Saghi, starting before sunrise, reached Njimiye by 
way of rkma and Ghurfala 

The return of Edris to Njimiye happened just at the right 
time ; for the Buldla king, who had received the news of 
Edris’ return to Kdnem on his way to Baginni, or as it 
is here written, in the form usual to the Kanfiri, 

Bagharmi led his host against the Bdrni®^ii‘my, 

and had almost succeeded in taking the camp by sur- 
prise, when Edris arrived and compelled him to fly. 

From Njimlye Edris now w’cnt to Ghimard \j^ 

a ^ 

From Ghiniard, in a southerly direction, to Satdm 
a place close to Yitukurma. 

From Satom to Daghelii or Daglielwd ^^*3 , where 'Abd 

ol tTclil had taken up his residence, but fled. [Daghelu, 
most probably? is identical with Taghgliel.] 

Eeturning from Daghelu to Satom, Edris met his vizier 
in ICargha-Simsim [consequently Daghelii 

lay south froraf^Tvarglm, or in the southern part of 
Kargha]* 

In Simsim, Edris had a conference with some Arabs 
[Shuvva] and Tcbii or Tubu as A/hmed generally 

writes the name. The latter chose to migrate to Bdrnii, 
while the former, who enjoyed a strict alliance witli the 
Bdrnu king, remained behind in Katiem. 

From Simsim EdVis tyent northwards to Bdri [evi- 


^ In my MS*,, before this name thm is a slight mistake, caused 
by a repetition of the first part of the nam®* . ^ 
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dently ihe district mentioned above], (The vlzlcr also, 
whom Edris had left behind in Sat6m, in order to meet 
his master in Simsim, had traversed B&ri),* 

From Bdri Edris went to Mand6 [Mand6 Yag6re]. 
From Mand6 Edrfs went northwards, when he became 
aware that the enemy was marching westwards, and 
changed his march till he came to Kitaki (?) 

^ 

'Abd el Jelil, being pursued, fled into the desert. 

(The officer Midala ben F(itima, left in Mando, followed 
his king slowly, but nevertheless, on starting from Mando, 
did not encamp before he had passed Mawo. 

Having in this encampment received the order to come to 

Yira, he went first to Yikima 
Thence to Yira where he arrived at the time of the 
hejir, that is to say, a little past twelve o’clock. 


From hence he went to SItati (probably Shitdti) 1:212-: 
(thus written thrice). f 

From Shitati Edris turned westwards on his home-journey 
to B6rnu, but encamped the first-day quite near, where 
the Arabs (Shtiwa) took leave of him, 

* In BArl the vizier fell in with a ka6la of strangers whom he 
plundered J ^ 

- j- 

Eadma probably was a governor of tho town Kau, the [)lace 
of Shitdti mentioned p. 484. A'hel el A'rmi has evidently a 
connection with the mesjed A^rmi mentioned p. 502. 

It evident from this, that the name , ^ cCc^ above is a 
mere, lapse of the pen. 
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From hence he proceeded slowly to where the booty 
was divided, and all those among the captives who were 
free men allowed to return to their families or tribes, 
without any ransom, according to a very remarkable 
custom observed from ancient times by the Buldla, in 
their predatory incursions into B6rnu — a first germ of 
international law. 

Second Expedition. 

Scarcely had Edris Alaw< 5 ma dismissed his governors and 
officers, in order to prepare all that was wanted for giqother 
expedition into Kdnem, when he received tlic news that his 
indefatigable and harassing enemy had come into the neigh- 
bourhood of Buliiji, or Bulilghi. 

Edris therefore hastened back from his favourite town 
Ghambarii, when 'Abd el Jelil turned off towards the north 

< - ^ •» <** 
to Kara ^5^ or Kura and Jitkii [probably so 

called from the Tebu tribe of that name], while Edris ben 
Harun, the faithful and valiant vizier of the Bornu king, was 

stationed in the neighbouring town of Butti 

E(l)-is came from Bcri to Gliajawd where he met his 
vizier. 

From Ghayawa ho came to the* district of the Sugurti 
ariving about the ashd. 

From Sugurti he went to ^^thc red water US^. 

From this place, instead of taking the ro^ by Sdld, he 
kept more to the north, reached a copious well at zaw 41 
(between twelve undone o^cloek), started again at aser, 

and reachied at sunset the w^eUBublci^t^ or Buldm 
with irrigated ]>laatat!on3 (khattatfr). ' 

* Beri is here once written If mistake ; in another'place 

it is written 'Aijj, 
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From Bubku^ starting at midnight^ reached I'kerima 
where *Abd el Jelil had taken up his residence, 

about zaw4I, made a great booty ; the Bul&Ia king fled. 

Edris returned from I'kerima to Rubku in two days and a 
half. 

From Kubku he returned to Beri, and from thence re- 
turned to Ghambard, as it would seem from Imdm A'hmed’s 
account, at an enormously swift rate, traversing . the space 
from Beri to Ghalnbaru, 130 geogr. miles in a straight line, 
in about 25 hours’ actual march. 


Start from Beri at ascr, arrive at Kebdwa at the 
ashd. 

Start from Kebtiwa in the morning, arrive at Kikeri 




at the kaila. 

Start from ICikeri in the afternoon, arrive at Debiibu 
or at the ashd. 

Start from Debdbu in the morning, arrive at Ruwayah 


^j\jj at the kdila. 

From hence Ghambaru, a few miles, from the beginning 
till the end of aser. 


Third ExprimrioN. 

Edrfs having rested but a short time, immediately prepared 
another expedition, in order to return to Kiucm before the 
gathering in of the dates. 

The army collected in Ghdtigha close to Bert 

Setting out from thence, along the shores of the Tsddc, 

or Tsddi he went to Ngughdti. 

Ffbia Ngiighiiti to Bult^i. 

From Buldji to the district of the Sugurti. 
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From hence to K6ro> from whence he sent his light and 
choice cavalry in advancCf 

o 

From Roro to Kimisno arrived at zawal. 

From Kimisnd^ starting at the beginning of thedser, at a 
very swift rate, reached before sunset Lebd y , a Cele- 
brated locality with artificial irrigation. 

From Lcbd, proceeding in an easterly direction, to Gharni 
Kiyala, in two days and a half. 

From Gharni Kiyala, starting at aser, following an east- 
erly direction, for rseinbu, or Yisembu, dismounting 
only at sunset to cook, and feed the horses ; and thus 
continuing on the whole night, and only dismounting 
again to say the prayer of dawn, Edris continued his 
march till he liad passed Wasami, which was near 
Yisciubu, evidently towards the west, and made a rich 
booty. 

h roin Yisembu he went to Delli which was 

famous on account of its richness in dates, and its 
general exuberance, llei'o he gathered the dates in all 
the different stages of maturity. 

From Delli, Kdris turned westwards, in order to join the 
officer Yiruina Yaghd, when, receiving intelligence that 
the Tebu wanted to cut him offi he attacked them, and 
made an immense slaughter. 

Went from hence to ^Hlie great well ” — name not given* 

From hence to Gharni Kiyfila, following an experiewed 
Tebu guide.. ^ 

From Gharni KiyAla Edris turned eastward toward 
places w valleys rich in dato-trees. Encamped ip a 
vale . . ' _ ' ^ 

From hence, ho w&nt without stopping till h^v 

iff ' ^ 

Yidh Yidhi ^ a ospeeiaU^j lwt^;;-©!* 

account of its dates. , ; 
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From henee he turned southwards^ and went to Fogha 

likewise rich in dates. (Another pl^e with date- 
trees is here mentioned^ of the name of DebektL) 

From F6gha back to Delli^ or rather a little beyond it. 

From hence in several days, in a southerly direction, he 

went to I'wana in the southern part of Kdnem. 

From hence, by way of Delmi, he went to D^gheld or 

Daghulwd, here written the place above-mentioned, 

but which, on this occasion, the historian represents as a 
place especially celebrated with the people of Kdnem, and 
at that time extremely wealthy. Slept on the shore of 
the lagoons, as bis whole road led through numbers of 
lagoons or ponds; Just then full of water ; arriving the 
next morning at the town, found it empty, but the 
Koydm, and those of his arpy who were mounted upon 
camels, followed the people northwards, and made rich 
booty. 

The king of the Buldla and his party meanwhile fled into 
the desert. 

Edris returned homewards towards Bdrnu. 

First to Ngald, a cluster of villages, or rather district 

From Ngald to Tentebd 

From Tentebd to Roro. ’ 

From B6ro northwards to Sira ^ In going, EdHa em- 
ployed. a day and a night , Uy, but on returning 
from ^r^ to fBdro only marched from morning till 
l . >;.sun8et, so that the distance cwnot be very great, as he 
was then laden with spoil (a great booty in cattle and 
goats, but no eamels). ^ 

{tdid to Limdrd wfa^ ho stop^ two deya. 
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From thence to Ghayiwa, 

From Ghay4wa he took another road to DiMr& Ul],;) where 

he left half of his army, returnmg with the other half 
to Ghambarti. 


Fourth* Expedition. 


The next year> on the first Sunday in Shawdl, Edris again 
left Ghambarti^ reached Kestxdd by way of Zamtam, Ttan£wa> 
Beri, Nguniti or Ngughdti, Sugurti, Roro. 

From Kestida, leaving the road to Ghumdmi on one side, 
he went to Siki. 

From Siki to Eirikma 

From Ririkma to Wagham 

From Wagham to Wasdrni. 

From Wasdml to Mawo or M(ivv6, here written IjU 

From Mawo to Ghamird 

From Ghamirii to Njimiye, the chief town of Kancin 

From Njimiyo to Belughi, taking with him a great provi-* 
siou of water. , 

From Belughi to A'ghdfi; starting at aser, arrived before 
sunset. 

From A'ghafi to Ghanj^iya, arriviiig near z^vf6L 

From Ghanjaya to Eagharkd 

In their fortified encampment near this p%e the il^rnti 
army on the 25th Bhu elkadd, was attacked atv 
the Bnl^la, when a very sevei'e stru^le=^ ensued, 
camp was almost taken Iby the enemy with great* sbnog^ter 
of the B6rnu people, and considerable loss properlyv ' 


which the king un^rtaken. 
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[From Baghftrk<S^)dris went when the Bnldla gave 

' ' up th^ic laet stronghold) Aghd^l or Ijict, a very old place 
' ^ which the; had rebuilt end restore after Edris had de- 
stroyed.all th^ir strongholds ip !E^nem, even the two 
other n^t famous places I'kima and\^'ghdf i* Agh6 was 
evidently situated on the brink of the vale or hollow 
which we pawed on our march, the 10th of October; 
and Belli is identical with the place mentioned above 
among the most important inhabited spots of Shitdti. 

j >- 

From Belli Edris went southwards towards Kelu 
very slowly, till they crossed the river which divides 


* I shall here insert the whole passage of the historian, which 
is of the highest importance : 

J-i ^j\ jU 

^ J 

JuUii uij VkiJis ^uin 

Ji) «xSi j 

j-* j X- j 

^0>o 3.^^ jilj V< j 

>> J' rr!>^' (>tJ' J 

j jJtlSJI iJi J 

J ^UaLJI J 

V ui 
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K^nem front Ejelu*', he pursued Ua nibrch till he 
came toJjisten' u place which is, stated to have 

belonged formerly to. the tribe of the Kildbeti 

and which contained a great number of cottages or tents 
^ should believe that Keiii is the country 
of the Kaledma in the south^eaeteru quarter of the 
Tsdd, if anything were said about his having crossed 
Bdri and Kargha ; but at least it is evident that it was 
a distant march of several days. 

From Kelu, Edris returned northwards, and fought a san- 
guinary battle with *Abd cl Jclil, the Bulala king, 

before Kiyiiyaka (a little further on less correct 

.. 

Kiydyaka was a district where the Bultlla, after their other 
strongholds T'kima, A'ghdfi, and Aglid had been destroyed, 
had built a new fortress, at the instigation, it is said, of the 
princesses. This fortification, or rather group of three dilFcrcnt 

* This passage is of the highest interest ; and I therefore give 
the words of the author; — 

The autlior evidently speaks of a wate?€q:prsje^; aj^d , nqfc ’ 

valley but it is not clear whether it be an indepeudauf river 
part of the Ts4d. Compare the passage in the preceding uote^ whei^ 

he speaks about this aame Kelu, and oaUs ^ < 

and the note (*) on the following page. ' « . 

VOL. Ill, L t 
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forts, Yeki Makaranna and Kurkuriwa ^ 

became a large and important place, the Bulala transferring 
thither by force the inhabitants fron^ all parts of Kdnem, 
with the exception of those of TetSldwa or Tetdlti 

and A'fdgi dj\i \ . t But principally they settled there all the 

Tebu, even the Keserdd < ) most probably a mistake in- 
stead of Sakerd^, so that but few of this tribe remained 
behind in Kdnem. The Buldla made, moreover, strict alli- 
ance with the people of the south Jjb ! ), the people 

of Kargha, in order to provide them with corn, which they 
bought with tobes and ^ttle. This intercourse ceased only 
when Edris came to Ragharku. 

The battle which was fought near this important place of 
Kiydyaka, was won by the king Edris through his personal 
valour, after much slaughter on both sides, when he entered 
the town, and having encamped there for two days, all the 
time beating the drum, burnt the whole place- 

* I give here this passage, which is curious : — 
j L5^» *** 

- J J * K. 

\^ik} ^ (S^ jJj 

. f The first of these names is evidently connected with the name 
of the tribe of the Tetala, a section of the largo nation of the S<5 
br .S 0 y, who?, having' been almost annihilated by this same king 
retire^d into the swaigpy grpun4s^of the.Tsdd, see Vol. II- 
ATiSgi/eminds one of A'fag^ ; but this is not 
V town of S&nem, and c^hot ceirtaidly be meant here* 
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From Kiydyaka Edris went eastward to Mi <U 

probably the place of this name mentioned above as 
belonging to Shitdti, although this would carry back the 
situation of Kiydyaka very far westward, as from the 
author’s words it appears that the distance between 
both places was considerable. 

(Meanwhile his vizier pursued *Abd cl Jelil to Kawdl, 
evidently the place mentioned above ; 

From Kawdl to Kuwdka 

From Kuw^ka to I'tan^wa, also mentioned on a former oc- 
casion. 

From rtnndwa, while *Abd elJelil fled into the open desert, 
the vizier Jildris fell upon the Tebu and made great plun- 
der. lie went thence and joined his master the sultan 
in Mi, where they celebrated the 'Aid el kebir.) 

F nun IVIi, Edris returned to Kiyayaka. 

(From Kiydyaka the king sent Farkama Mohammed to 

Kala M 

Edrfs himself went from Kiydyaka to Gharikd, where he 
had a long conference wdth the Arabs. 

From Gharikd he proceeded a gi*eat distance northwards 
on an expedition against the Tebu, while he sent the 
heavy part of his army to Njimiye. 

Having vanqnisbed the Tebu, he returned to Tinu J 

Hrom Tinu to Njimiye, south, from dhohor to sunset, and 
from morning' to p«r^L t 

In Njimfye the Tebu came to make tlieir submiseiott, and 
in the sansanhe (evwiently fortified camp of bis army), 
which the sultan then entered, he received legations the 

inhabitants of ritt^i the Arab or 

Shfiwa chief 'Ali beii.T(jtd^,and a messohgcr from tie tribe of 
the Kdka ^ (nr^t MUl ia X do n<rt know, but 

an 2 
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suppose it to be the name of a particular spot or division of 
the K6ka). During his stay here he wd.s plentifully supplied 
with corn by the Arabs. 

(From Njimiye Edris sent part of bis army in pursuit of 
'Abd el Jelil, who had turned westwards^ and then pro- 
bably to the north, for the Bornu men directed their course 
first to the northward, but, having gone to a great distance 
without finding *Abd el Jelil, gave up their pursuit, and ran- 
sacked the town Kiriwa 

From Kiriwa they went to Mawo to wait for the sultan.) 

Edris himself went from Njimiye westward to Ghamird 

made an alliance with its inhabitants. 

From Ghamird southward to (?*), and remained there 
some time. 

From this place, which is somewhere in the soulh about 
Kargha, Edris returned to Mdw6, where he met his 
people. 

From Maw6 Edris began his home-journey to Bornu : — 

First to Mdlehi 

From Mdlehi to Mdli Ghini and Mali Fuli 

Jy r*, 

From Mdli to Sdlu where he fixed his camp in 
a place called Fiyti^ 

From Splti to Kesfldd 

From Kes6da, by the welbknown^ places Il6f6, Sugurti, 
Bulfiji, Ngagh6ti, to the^ celebrated place Gh&tigha, or 
Ghdtighi, near Beri. 

From Ghdtigha to Ftandwa, starting ataser and arriving 
atashd. 

« * Here is an omission in the text, p« 99. 
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From rtanawa to Ruwdysu 
From Euwdya to Ghambarti* 


Fifth Expedition. 

Having spent ten days in liis favourite place Ghambaru in 
groat festivity, Edris prepared another expedition to Kdneni 

against the tribe of the Kendniyc ijLOl <tLJ * I have 

already spoken of this tribe on a former occasion*; and I 
inu'^t confess that I doubt whether the name Kenaniye be 
iiuligenous, but rather think that the people who bear it are 
id(‘ntical with the Hadddda, or Bongn, who seem to have 
ono" formed a very num^irous tribe, and may have been the 
original inhabitants of Kanem altogether, At that time the 
priiiolj)al scat of this remarkable tribe was Siilii, the place 
mentioned already repeatedly, and were therefore generally 
known under the name of “ the people of Sulil” ^ 

But being afraitl of the Bdrmi king, whose wTath they had 
provoked by their predatory habits, tl\cy left their seats, 
while he was returning from Ksincm, and retired to Kargha 

Ml 

Kdris collected his army m Fakari about miildle of Jumdd L 
From Fukaiu he went to Dalikina ; arrived at kaila. 

From Dalikina to Macldwax I arrived at kdiln. 

From Maddwa to Kerl Kurfiku arriving at noon. 

•j ^ ^ 

From Keri Eurdka to Keri or Kuri Eeramnfi aj 

* yol n. p. 277 . 

t The author adds the interesting words fp, 103.); — 
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From Keramnd to WurnI , arriving at kaila. ♦ 

From Wurni to Lebtidu, arriving at noon. 

From Leb6du to Kestidd. 

Then by Bulfiji, Beri [erroneously written for Burrum], 
to K6ro. 

Having arrived at Eoro at noon, he left it again at aser, said 

o ^ 

the prayers of mughreb at a ghadir called Kitanaka 

started again in the evening, and arrived at Siki about two 
o’clock in the morning. 

In Siki he divided his army into three parts, one going 

c. 

with the keghdmma southwards to Ririkma ^md 

other places of the Kendniye, another with the ^erima, 
northwards, to May and the district thereabouts, inhabited 
by the same tribe. 

Edris himself took the middle road towards Didi 

and other places in the neighbourhood, made a great plunder 
(about one thousand slaves), and then turned back. 

From Didi to Ririkma# where he arrived at a'ser. 

From Birikma he went and' encamped near a celebrated 
ethel-tree which marked the very frontier of Kdnem, having 
rested during the heat a couple of hours at the ghadir or 
pond of Kitandka, where he arrived at zawdl. 

From the frontier (which must h^ve been somewhere near 
Siki ; see above) to R6ro. 

(From thence by the great road to Birni.) 

From K6ro to Burrum [here again by mistake Beri is 
written]. 

From Burrum to Bultiji. 

From Buldji to Fdrtu. 

From Fdrtu to Melfifi, (not a town, but a pond or basin 

). apparratly not far from BerL 

From Melfffi to the place MerdaK oiUI 
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Fropi Merdali to Ghuwi Kefukwa , where he met 

a caravan of B6rnu and Tebu merchants with plenty of 
horses. 

From thence to Ghlghir starting at 

dhohor, and arriving at the end of ascr. 

From Ghlghir to Ghiskirti 

From tliencc to Zanitam. 

From Zamtam to Ghambaru, having crossed the river 

From (Jhambard to Blrni, or Bumi, in the evening. 

Tlio result of this expedition had been that the tribe of 
tlie Ivenaniye, which had hitherto been the most numerous in 
Kdnem, was entirely humiliated, 

LaSX ExrEDtTlON TO THE BORDERS OF KAnBM. 

^Fhen Edrfs received the news in Biriu that Mohammed 
ben 'Abd Allah, whom he had made king of Kanem, had 
vanquished the BuMla king *Abd cl JcHl, chiefly with the 
assistance of the Arabs, or Shiiwa, and especially that of the 
powerful chief '^Ali ben Ferdha, he returned once more to 
Kanem in shawal, going — 

From Ghambarti to Zamtam ; 

From Zamtam to Ghetii ; 

From Ghetd to Milu ; 

From Milu to Ledd W 

From Ledd to Burkutnuwa 

ij'rom Burkumtiwa to GhawiiU 

Fro«o Gkiw^U to. MUti; 

Ffom Milti to Beri, liere written 

From Bcri to Ghayawfij 

tx. 4 
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From Ghayaw6 to Melhd 
From Melhdwa to Dighimsil J — 

From Dighimsil to Hughulghula near Dilaram 

From Hughulghula to Kdro ; 

From Roro to KesddA 

From Kesddd to Siki, here distinguished by the surname 
✓ 

{sicy 

Here he met the new king of Kdnem, Mohammed ben 
'Abd Allah, and had a conference with him on the subject of 
the borders of their respective kingdoms; and they stipulated 
that the whole of Keghusti and the whole of Siru (Shiri), 
as well as Babdliyd, should belong to B6rnu.* The latter 
condition, in particular, is of great interest. 

Mohammed ben ‘Abd Allah took an oath of obedience, 
and in conformity the officers of the Buldla took two oaths, 
— the first to the king of Bornu, and the second to that of 
Kdnem. 

Having held a review of the army, Edris returned by 
Siki, Roro, Dilaram, Buldji, Ghayawd, Beri, Multi, Didi, 
Milu, Ruwaya, Berselma, Ghatawa, and across the komddugu 


4>Uj _j 1,^ laei- ^ jLai * 

Lcs^ Iv'UaL# j^Uacl j . ^ \yji li£>^ ^ ULj 

hf J (>/ksyp 
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ACCOUNT OF THE VARIOUS DETACHMENTS OF CAVALRY 
COMPOSING THE BOTINU ARMY IN THE EXPEDITION 
TO MU'SGU. 

(<7.) The Shuwa or Native Arabs* 

Lawan Ilaji, the chief of the A'nijege, who had his resi- 
dence in A'mdagc. 

Fiigo Dermun ("Abd e’llahinaii), from Baingc. 

Fiigo A'dige, from Maleinrl, one of the villages belonging 
to the district Woldje. 

Fiigo I'nus (Yiines)^ from l\Ialewa. 

Fugo Dermfuj, from Wolainsay. 

Fiigo Kolonc, chief of the Sdrajg from Yeldwenni. 

Mai Ashe, chief of the Mayin, from A'shcgrh 
Fugo PdUinia, from Palamarf. 

Fiigo Hamma, from Magarlyu. 

IMfifonuna, from Slafoiu. 
h^ugo Mohammed, from Aimrem* 

Fiigo Kdre> from Ivcrmgur, 

Lawdn Harriisd, from Karawnri!, 

Lawan Molmmuied, from Oobewd. 

Fugo A'd^ui/from Kajd. 

Lawiin SUoidn, from Slimiui. 

Mai from Kdia^ 

Fugo Hfimed (generally called A/bli Dadd) the chief of 
the Kohdlema* from Kdmbedd, to the north of Y4dL^ 

* Each of these Shfiwa chiefd bad some hundred horsemen with 
him, Qnly two great chie& did not join the expedition ; namely 
Mohammed Kundwu the chief of Shegawu, and Lawan Gi Wo 
fromXerdd* 
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Sheikh Sdle^ from with about 100 horse. 

Sheikh Taum, from Ngom^ti. 

Ftigo B&dawe> son of Hdj Beshir, with a few horses. 


(3.) Kanuriffree and slaves. 


Slaves of the Sheikh ; — 

Kashella Beldl 


Light Heavy Cavalry 

Cavalry. or Lfbbcdi. 

200 . 30 

'AU Marghf 

- 

200 

30 

Kashella Siile 

- 

100 

20 

K. 'AhdelhShi ('Abd- Allah) - 

- 

80 

16 

K. Za7 - 

- 

150 

20 

K 'Ali-D4ndal 

- 

90 

20 

Three' other petty officers, together, 
with - - - . 

21 

0 

Slaves of the Vizier ; — 

K. Jfito 

- 

200 

34 

K. Kh4ralla 


150 

20 

K. Kobtar A'jim6 - 

- 

140 

25 

K. Haji Kakawu 

- 

80 

15 

K. Tiimbedd 

- 

100 

18 

K. Bdso - - - 

- 

40 

JO 

Mounted Musketeers of the Sheikh : - 
K. Abdellchi (different from the 
mentioned) 

one 

20 

0 

K Zerma - - - 

- 

30 

0 

K. Magaji - 

- 

10 

0 

K. Billama (my friend) 

- 

32 

0 

K. Mdllar^ - 

- 

20 

0 

Musketeers of the Vizier : — 

K Mehemd 

- 

10 

0 

K Fatdlla - 

- 

8 

0 

K. Masdd - 


10 

0 

Hdji Urfay 

m 

100 

16 

Bamadh^n 

m 

60 

12 

B^dawd w - 

m 

50 

0 

Ma]& M&sa M&ndar& 


30 

0 
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Light 

Cavalry. 

Heavy Cavalry, 
or Ltbbedi. 

Yagha Ghana - - - - 

80 


20 

Mallem Cliadeli - - - - 

100 


10 

Mohammed Gajemi - . ^ 

60 


1 

IVfohammed Bd *Alagli - - - 

20 


0 

Legiwodda - - . - 

40 


8 

Kashella 'Omar - . • - 

50 


6 

K. 'Omar Ddra - • . - 

Waaeli (an officer of Mestrcma the chief 

30 


0 

eunuch) - - - « 

40 


10 

K. 'AU Agdn (attendant of Abaiso) 

28 


8 

K. Ihiggar (another officer of the same) - 

40 


0 

A'mjl (a man of Dighatna) 

K. Mohammed Marghi (an officer of 'Abd 

30 


1 

e’ Rahman - - - « 

80 


5 

Shhfina Madii . - - 

Shitima Ydma (governor of Yd, with the 

30 


0 

Mobber) - - • - 

40 


0 

8hitima Fugdma « * 

50 


0 

Shitima Zabelauma - - - 

10 


0 

Shitima Yawarna - - 

40 


0 

Shiljma Bdsouia 

20 


0 

8hiti?na 'Abdu ~ - 

20 


0 

Shitima ^\ba(h*mmii 

Courtiers and j>artj’.sans of tlie Vieicr: — 

10 


0 

(ivema Milucl - » „ 

200 

- 

33 

Lamiuo 

IdO 


21 

Hushara (officer of Lainiuo) 

13 


0 

Dynnma OajarCmuna 

20 

- 

7 

Slunk h 'Abbds - • « 

20 

- 

7 

Hamza weled el Gdiu 

60 

• 

3 

Karaberima - - . 

8 , 

- 

0 

Baldl - . . - 

18 

- 

0 

A^damu ^ 

8 

• 

0 

"Abdelldhi Shintiri - « - 

16 * 

« , 

0 

Mallem Maldrama * . . 

6 


0 

Abras , ^ « 

Kashfilla Said (officer of Mallem Moham- 
med) - - - . • 

6 

30 


6 


30 
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Abba Masta (son of the old sheikh Mo- 

Light 

Cavalry. 

Heavy Cavalry, 
or Libbedi. 

hammed el Kdnemi) - 

- 

60 

- 10 

Abba Bagar 

- 

90 

- 13 

Refay - . - 

- 

90 

- 16 

Besliir - - - - - 

Asan (grandson of Mohammed el Kanemi 

10 

0 

b7'Alf) 

- 

30 

1 

Kazelma 

- 

13 

0 

Yerfma - - - 

. 

5 

0 

E'rima - - ' - 

- ^ 

10 

0 

U'noma (Tebu chieftain) 

. 

200 

0 

Fagoddma (chief of Koydm) 

- 

100 

0 

Murjuma (Koydm) 

r 

80 

0 

Kduma* (Koydm) 


60 

0 

Senwa Babudma (Koyam) 


40 

0 

Senwa Kindagoma (Koydm) 

- 

100 

0 

Kdtoko (Kdnemma chief) 

- 

30 

0 

Fugo 'All (from Maduwdri) 


20 

0 

Zintelma 

- 

10 

0 


Kanuri : — Liglit cavalry 4181, say 4500, as many small dc- 
tachments are omitted; heavy cavalry 472, say 500. 

Shiiwa ; — About 8000. 


* An officer with this title, Kauma, is already mentioned in 
Imam A^'hmed’s history ; he was most probably called so originally 
from the place Kau, or Kow, in Shitdti in Kanem. 
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TO\raSANO VILLAGES OP THE PROVINCE OF LO'GON 
OR LO'OONE 

{Large jAaccSy most of them walled; at present y indeed^ 
generally m a state of decay), ^ 

In tlio north-western part of the province: Kuntli, Gdrle, 
»S(na, (jodonl, Gemang, Kokoua, Kiddebd, Ngulawa, MA- 
zcni, Dclow, Kazer('‘, Unko aletn, Thaguld, Karse, GuwAfa, 
Dillih another Thagulu, Miikhse, Gozenake, M(5dcA (village 
of the inotlicr of the ruling prince Y'suf), Biwdl, Magwy, 
Wanuuuki, Matke, Finalle, Suwaategd, Tsi, Mos6ggoK, 
ll'Iet'Cinine, Ngame, Duggula, Kuttcldha, Ngazl, Sdude, 
Jilbo, Tilde, Kala, Iltilluf or Ildlib, Wakd, Kascsd, and 
others here about. 

In the boulh-cafetern part: Golonclcrd, Ddgcmd, Sigge^ 
Ihigerim, Bille, Ildya, Ilannene, Waza, Laband, Gurfiiy on 
the river, Ghide, Njoggcrc, Sige, U'ltseme, Silim, Kdbe 
dinadlie or the W'estern Kabe, Buge, a place rich in ivory; 
J inna, the largest town of the little kingdom after the capital, 
and important on account of the quantity of ivory there 
brougiit to market, and of the fiuo mat -work there produced^ ; 
Kala-^iiuo, one day west from Jama; Kdbe demd or ngdlo, 
the ‘‘ large Kabc’^ firming the frontier-town towards Bdgo- 
immy — the frontier itself being formed by a swamp called 
Kenkang,— Su, U'msa, Made^o, TdmbalA, the largest place 
beyond the river, that is to say, the river of Logon or the 
Lagham J to be distinguished from the place of the 
same name situated on the east side of the Shdri; 

Kuljx, with a governor who is almost independent; J^dngol 
and M^re, both on the river; Gofa, JDiyd, Ngdltsetnf, 
WamAlIc, JemAdo, Wddeo, a large place; Ng$8o, residence 
of a governor. 


^ See fob a p. 620, 
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COPY OF A DESPATCH FROM LORD PALMERSTON. 

“Foreign OIEce, October 7tb, 1851. 

Sib, # 

I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknow- 
ledge and to thank you for your letter of the 19th of April 
last, from Kouka, in the Bornou country, in which you an - 
nounce the lamentable event of the death of Mr. Eichardson, 
on the night of the 2nd and 3rd of the preceding month of 
March, at Ungurutua, between Zinder and Kouka. 

The expedition being thus deprived of its head^ just before 
the conclusion of that principal stage of its proceedings which 
was to terminate in the exploration of Lake Tchad, it appears 
to Her Majesty’s Government that the completion of that 
exploration is alone wanting to enable them to consider as 
accomplished the main objects of Mr. Kichardson’s expedi- 
tion. 

I am, therefore, directed by Lord Palmerston to state 
to you that, whenever you may have finished your survey of 
L^e Tchad and its shores, his Lordship wishes that you and 
Dr. Overweg should carry out the remainder of your pro- 
jected proceedings in Africa exactly as you would have dono 
if Mr. Eichardson were still living, and you had separated 
from him as contemplated in the memorandum signed in 
triplicate in December, 1849, of which yourself and Dr. 
Overweg possess each a copy. 

f the period of your signature of that memorandum, 

' you appear to have entertained the thought of pushing your 
further researches eastward towards the Nile, or south-east- 
ward towards Mombaz. 

Whether you may still adhere to that project, or may 
no# see reason to prefer a westerly course in the direction of 
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Tinibuctoo, I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to state 
to you that he will be perfectly satisfied to intrust to you the 
duty of carrying on to its final completion the expedition 
heretofore confided to the charge of Mr. Richardson. 

“ You will therefore consider yourself hereby authorised to 
take upon yourself the future charge of the expedition, and 
to pursue that course which, upon full consideration, may 
appear to you best fitted to effect the general objects which 
Her jMajesty’s Government had in view when they set on 
foot the expedition into the interior of Africa. 

“ Those objects you will find stated in the original instruc- 
tions furnished to Mr. Richardson, of which a copy is here- 
with inclosed for your use and guidance. 

" I am, Sir, 

“ Yotir most obedient humble servant, 

“ H. Waddinoton. 


' nr. Hulk' 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF WA'DA'Y. 

In the chapter wherein we have treated of the history of 
Bagirmi^ we have seen that the tribe of the T^njur founded 
a large empire^ which^ as it consisted of an agglomeration of 
heterogeneous elements loosely connected together, was over- 
whelmed and torn to pieces in less than one hundred years 
after its foundation. The first part which separated from 
the body, comprises the eastern regions; Kfiru, the third 
predecessor of Slimdn, who was the first Moslim king of 
Dar Fdr, vanquishing the T;fnjur, and vindicating the 
dominion ofi those quarters to the tribe of the FurAwy. 

As for the centre of the empire of the T;fnjur, it was over- 
thrown by the founder of the Mohammedan empire of W^- 
day, namely, ^Abd el Kerim, the son of Ydme, according to 
indigenous tradition, in the year 1020 of the Hejra. 

Woda, the son of Y6me, belonging to the tribe of the 
G^mir *, who at that time were settled in Shendy, and had 
embraced Islamism, had emigrated with his countrymen into 
the regions which afterwards, in honour of him it is said, were 
comprised under the name of Wdd&y i'md here he is reported 
to have exercised considerable authority in the empire of 
the T;fnjur. His grandson, 'Abd el Kerim, is said to 
have been governor of -certain provinces of the empire of 
Ddfid, who at that time ruled the empire of the T;fnjur, 
though he , had already felt the mighty hand of his eastern 
l^eighbour Slim4m the first Mohammedasi king of Dfo Flir. 

Instigated b/a religious feeling, this is ssid, to have 
l^nt sevei^ years in Itidderi, a place about ten m^es to the 

a The depvat^^^^ of this royal fam0y the is 

ali^ethelf imaginary. I am in possession bf a letter with the i^oyal 
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cast of the capital of the kingdom of Bagirmi, which at that 
time, however, does not seem to have existed ; for Bidder! 
was one of the places in that legion where peo[)lo belonging 
to the widely-spread nation of the Ftilbe had settled from 
early times, and among them a family which, by means of 
undisputed sanctity and learning, had begun to exercise a 
( oiibiderablc influence in the introduction of Islamlsm, upon a 
\\ idc circumference of the surrounding provinces ; and the 
head of this family, whose name was Mohammed, is said to 
have inspired *Abd el Kerim, the grandson of Wtida, as well 
his companions Arnidck, chief of the Marfa, settled in 
Ildggon^, Miimin the Masalati, Dcdebnm the A^bu* Shari* 
hnye, and Wuwcl-Banun the Jelhibi, with the idea of over* 
throwing the pagan dominion of the Tynjiir, and of founding 
in its stead a new kingdom based on Iblami^m• 

Having returned to hU country, and spread Ids ideas of 
Indepondeiicc, ‘Ahd el Ivermi, af‘ter some years, rose against 
h\» liege lord, Daii-d, and making Miidahii, a mountainous 
piiico bituUod about ten miles to the north of the later town 
uf Warn, his ic'^idcnet*, succeeded, after a desperate struggle, 
m laving tlic found ition of the kingdom of WthUty, as he 
< nlh'd the <*ountiy, in lionour of his grandfather* He is said 
to laivo died after a long reign, leading as his successor his 
on Ivharut, ^vho!a we may call Jvhanit the First. This is 
the king who founded Wdra, and made tliis place, which is 
i\i ftndcd by imttind ramparts (a circumstance wdiich gave 
ri^t* to Itb name, jnenning the town encircled by hills ’^) his 
rcbi Jenec. He, too, is said to ha\c reigned several years, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Kharif, who was not jbo 
lortunate as his father and grandfather, but, in the third year 
of his reign, was killed by the warlike tribe of the 
whom he endeavoured to subjugate. * J 

The successor of Kharif MU Yakdb *Ardt, 
bn>ther# whofejt himself strong enough to undertake an ejcjjgedi^ 
tiua into the Interior wlume, ou acc<^unt of iho 

advanced age of its king, !Mtlsa, the fcon and successor of 
VOL. ilX. 
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Slimdn^ the illustrious founder of that Mohammedan kingdom, 
he may have expected little resistance ; but he was beaten, 
and obliged to make a speedy retreat. This prince was suc- 
ceeded by his son Khardt II., who, during a reign of forty 
years, is said to have established greater tranquillity and 
happiness than were to be expected in a kingdom composed 
of such heterogeneous elements. 

The son of this king was J6da or Jaude, witli the surname 
Kharif e’ Timdn, but better known under his honorary title, 
Mohammed Suldy or Suld (meaning the deliverer) — a title 
which was given to him by his subjects in consequence of the 
victory by which he saved his country from the yoke of the 
Furdwy, who under the command of A'bu 1 Kasem, the se- 
cond son of A^hmed-Bdkkor, and the sixth Mohammedan king 
of that country, had overrun Waddy with a powerful army, 
in order |o make it tributary. It is from this victorious 
king, who has made Wdddy honoured and respected, by its 
neighbours, that the country has received its other Uame, 
viz. Dar Suldy. It is likewise this king, who at the close of 
his reign wrested Kdnem from the hands of the sultan of 
B6rnu, or at least the better part of it, by conquering 
Mando or Mondo, the town of the Tfnjur, as well as Mawd, 
the residence of a khalifa, invested by the sultan of Bornu ; 
and this is the commencement of the hostilities which arc 
carried on between Bdrnu and Wdddy. Mohammed-Sulay is 
said to have reigned, like his father, forty years. To him 
succeeded his son Sdljsb, with the surname Ddrret, who has 
been almost unauimously represented to mo as a bad sort of 
prince, although this seems to be owing to the circumstance of 
his having put to death a considerable: number of dlama,a class 
of meu ^who, in Wddfiy, enjoy grwt authority. .This king 
hastened his death by giving offence to the mother his eldest 

;Son ' Abd el Korim, who belonged to Uie tribe of the Milonga ; 
for, instigated, by her, it is faid, her son *Abd el Kerim took 
the field against his father, while the latjter^ in the eighth 
yiw of his reign, hod marched with an army against the 
Mdduld, the inhabitants of a place close to MMab^ and not 
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far from the scats of the MdlAnga, and after a sanguinary 
battle the son succeeded in Tanquishing his father, who was 
killed in the year 1805. These are well-known facts, which 
cannot be denied. 

'Abd el Kerim, better known under his surname Sabun, 
which he received at a later time, mounted tlie throne of 
Waday, stained witli the blood of his father, and began a 
reign which all agree in representing as one of the wisest 
ever known in this part of the world. 

First, he enriched himself and his country by the spoil of 
Bagirmi, whose inhabitants were much further advanced in 
ci\ilization than their eastern neighbours; and by their pre- 
datory expeditioni to Dirki, hail amassed a great deal of 
iiohc«, consisting not only of fine clothes, and merj^n or coral, 
l)ut even of silver, of wlilch *Abd el Kerim is said by trust- 
woithy persons to have carried away with him five camcF 
loads, being equal to about fifteen hundred pounds’ weight* 
ft was aKo during his reign, as I have stated before, that 
Bagirmi became for ever a tributary province of WddAy. 
Ifiiving then founded a powerful kingdom, it foimed the chief 
object of his exertions to establish a direct communication 
w ith the ports on the coast of the Mediterranean, in order to 
''Upply himself with those tn«uiufa<‘tures which, before the 
spoil of Bagirnu, had been aiino^it unknown to the people of 
Wadfiy. 

But to the account of the exertions of *Abd*el*Ker?m in 
this field, such as has been given by the late M. Fresnel, in 
bi^ memoir on WM4y, I have nothing to add, as it no doubt 
formed the chicif subject of hb inquiries ; but thoacoountgiven 
by that gontlemau of the kfng^s death, and of'thsi I’eigh iX 
Jiis successor, b full <rf' errors. "Abd el Kerfm died 

in the tenth yCar of "his which falls in 

in a place to Wite'j 
an ar^yi fe ^rS^r,^ p i hibftn assured 
per^mt, to mak^i^air Bdm of itfiBfef 

sheikh Mohs^b&eBiiEid^i KJfcieid? w^io* to rdiWlt 
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his adopted country Kdnem to its former splendour, was 
anxious to rescue it from the hands of Waddy. 

Sab6n died so suddenly that he was unable to name his 
successor ; but by all whom I have questioned on this point, 
I have been assured that the suspicion of poison is quite out 
of the question. Moreover, the circumstances as related by 
M. Fresnel are greatly misrepresented, Sabtin having no 
son at all of the name of Seksdn ; for he left six sons, the 
eldest of whom, of the name of A'sed, was born of a mother 
from the tribe of the Kondongd, while Ytisuf, the second son, 
and three more sons of *Abd el Kerim, were born of one 
and the same mother, who belonged to the tribe of the 
Mddaba. As for Jafar, who, on account of his long residence 
in Tripoli, and his numerous interesting adventures, has 
become well known to the English public’*^, his mother be- 
longed to another tribe. 

When therefore Sabtin had died, without naming his suc- 
cessor, the partisans of the tribe of the Madaba arose against 
the Koridongo, or the faction of A'sed ; and having succeeded in 
vanquishing their adversaries, and slaying A^sed, they placed 
on the throne Ytisuf, with the surname Kharifayin, a name 
which, however, is not generally known in the country. This 
Ytisuf, partly under the guardianship of his uncle A'bfi 
Eokkhiyd, and partly by himself, after he had slain his uncle, 
together with Dommo, the agid of the Mdhamid, ruled for 
sixteen years in the most tyrannical manner over Wacliiy 
till, about the beginning of the year 1830, he was put to 
death at the instigation of his own mother, whose name was 
Simbil. There has never ruled over Wdddy a king of the 
name of ‘ Abd el Kdder ; and Major Denham was quite right 
when, in 1823, he called the theti king of that country the 
immediate successor of Sabtin. 

* See Mr. Barker^ or rather Lieutenant (now Rear-Admiral) 
Sir^" Henry Smyth^s story of Jafar in the United Service Journal, 
1830. 
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Yiisuf was succeeded by bis infant son Iblkeb, who after 
seventeen or eighteen months died from the sinall-pox, when 
a man belonging to a lateral branch of the royal family, 
namely, 'Abd eY Aziz, son of liddama, whose father Gandigin 
was a younger son of Joda Mohammed Suhty, while his 
mother also belonged to the royal line, ascended the throne; 
and being supported by the warlike tribe of the Kodoyi 
(called by the Arabs Bu-sejiun, on account of their red teeth), 
among w hom he had taken his residence, he succeeded in 
maintaining his position, in an almost continuous struggle 
with his adversaries- The first conflict which he had to 
sustain was against the Kelingen, who put forth, not Jafur, 
the rightful cluimaut to tlie succession, but another pretender, 
namcil Ivcdo ; they were, however, totally beaten, near a 
place in the vicinity of Wdra, called Folkotd. 

"Abd el 'A/iz had hardly begun to enjoy some tranquillity, 
when the tribe of the Kondongo, leaving their mountain 
scats, marched against him ; but they likewise were beaten, 
and almost annihilated, in a battle fought near a place called 
J3ijrtay. ^Abd el 'Aziz, who has been represented to me by 
iny inibrmants as a man of excellent qualities, and of great 
intcliigonce, died likewise of the srnall-pox, after a reign of 
five years and a half, when his infant son A'dam was placed 
upon the throne, but, after a Jillle more than a yoiu\ was 
dethroned, and carried into honourable captivity, into Dar 
Fur, 

The circumstances which led to this revolution were aa 
follows. Mohamnned Sdleh, not quite correctly named e* 
Sherif, who had slijeaitlnJy entered Wtlddy a long time pre-^ 
viously,vbut had nbt been able to collect a party eufficlontly 
strong to Mm to assert Ms claims openly as the brother 

of Subdn, had at length addressed himself to, Mofeat^med 
Fddhl, the king of Ddr Fur, and, under promise of a consi- 
derablc tribute to be pmd yeejrly, had induced that ptin^ to 
assist him in obtaining the kingdom of S tihd in the 

misery in which that ebuntry was just then plunged by a 

Jl 2MC 3 
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severe famine, it only required the assistance of two captains 
or dgade, viz. *Abd e’ Sid, and *Abd ei Fat-ha, to conquer 
WddAy, while none but the Kdmkolak of the tribe of the 
Xodoyl made a serious resistance, though without success. 

Mohammed Saleh, who thus ascended the throne with tlic 
assistance of a* foreign power, in the month T6m cl awel, 
in the year 1250 H., may certainly be said to have exerted 
himself for the benefit of his country, though the last years 
of his reign have been rather unfortunate, as well for himself 
for his subjects. 

•The first enterprise which he undertook in order to enricli 
his subjects, or perhaps him.i^clf, and with the purpose of ex- 
tending his dominion, was an expedition against Kdrka or 
Kargha, the district composed of islands and half-submerged 
meadow-lands and pasture-grounds in the south-east corner of 
the Tsdd, which I have described in my account of Kancin, 
and from whence ho carried away a great number of cattle. 
Perhaps, also, one reason why lie undertook this expedition 
was the circumstance that another member of the royal 
family, namely, Nur e’ Din, who by Ydsuf and Furba was 
descended directly from Saleh Derret, had retired into that 
swampy and almost inaccessible district, and, owing to the 
influence which he obtained over the neighbouring tribes, 
might have risen as a pretender at a future time. Tlie next 
year Mohammed Sdleh marched against the Tama, that very 
intractable and predatory tribe settled in a mountainous dis- 
trict four days N.E. from Wdra, and, having conquered 
them and slam their chief, invested another man with his 
authority; but the Tdma having driven this person away 
after the king had retraced his steps, Mohammed Saleh was 
obliged to make another expedition against them the fo]lo\v- 
ing year, when he subdued them once more, and made them 
acknowledge as their chief a person called Pbrabim. 

After this, in the year 1846, he undertook that expedition 
against B6mu, of which I have given a short account in the 
chribttological table of the history of that empire, and which 
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had been greatly misrepresented by M* Fresnel ; for although 
he penetrated to the very heart of that country, he did not 
attain hia object of reinstating the family of the sultan of 
Ilornu in its ancient right ; and although he certainly carried 
away a great amount of spoil, yet ho lost a oonaidcrablo por- 
tion of his army, as well in the battle of Kfisuri as on lus 
return home, — principally while erasing the Shari. 

However, on his return, the king turned his arms against 
the Tebu tribes settled on the Bahr el (rhazdl; and, conquer^ 
ing them, subjected them to an annual tribute. Having re- 
turned from this memorable campaign, Mohammed Saleh did 
not undertake a second expedit^n, but, having kept quietly 
at lioiiui for three or four years, was obliged to waste the 
strength of one part of ln*s empire in a bloody struggle 
against the other. 

The origin and reason of this civil war, which up to the 
time of my leaving Negroland kept Waddy in rather a 
weakened state, is to be sought for in the real or presumed 
>)linducs.s of the kijig, which gave to his adversaries the 
Kodoyi, who regard A'dam as their legitimate prince, some 
pretext for not acknowledging him auy hmger as their master, 
ijosides the genei’al un{K)pularity, produced by his avarice. It 
was on this account, in order to esciipe from his public and 
private enemies, that in the year 1850 he abandoned the old 
r(\sidenee of all the former kings of Wuday, down from 
Ivharut the First, and transferred the scat of government 
from AVitrato Ab5shr, a very inconsiderable place or village, 
about twenty miles to the south of Wara, wliere, on accoutit 
of It8 being almost entirely destitute of water, and situated 
iix the very territory of lus partisans the IC4iiagen, he felt 
himself tolerably secure* ^ , 

The contest:, fomented for a Iqng time, did ^ 

until 1851, when in the moni^ of >Shab^n he waa to 

march against the who, masted by part* of tfcwi A'byi 

or A'bii Siiaiib, awaited him in their mountains, from whence 
they rushed down u{%>n him when he bad closely aj^pnAChed" 

M M 4 
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them, bn Friday the 9th of Shabdn, with great impetuosity, 
and breaking through all his lines, and killing a great many 
persons of high rank, amongst whom was A'bfi Horra, tlic 
blind aged brother of the king, and his own daughter Fatima, 
penetrated to his very person, and were on the point of slay- 
ing him, when his people succeeded in saving his life. l>nt 
having become emboldetfcd by this success, the enemy tlie 
next day ventured to leave their mountain fastnesses, and de- 
scended into the plain, and were in consequence overpowered 
by the greater numbers and the superior cavalry of the 
king’s host, and, after a severe loss, which however cleared 
rather the ranks of their c^panions the A'bu Sharib than 
their own, sought refuge in the mountains. But notwith- 
standing this shock, received by them in the above-men- 
tioned battle, which by the natives is called the battle of 
Tbrbigen or Jalkarn, being a \varlike race, they have by 
no means given up their point, and were stated during 
my stay in Bagirmi to persist in the intention of renewing 
the struggle after the labours of the harvest should be 
over. 

So far I have brought down the history of the country in 
the despatch which I sent home after my return from 
Baginni ; and the remarks with which I then concluded my 
account of the history of Wad^y have been since confirmed 
in a very remarkable manner. My words were : The 

discord which at present prevails in the centre of Wdday is 
the more considerable, as the king Mohammed SSleh seems to 
be on bad terms even with his eldest son Mohammed, the heir 
to the throne, who, having stayed behind in Wara, and 
being repeatedly summoned to appear before his father, is said 
to have retired to the southern parts of the country.” A 
few months after I wrote these lines, we received the news 
of a civil war having broken out between the son and his 
father; and a long sanguinary struggle ensued, in which 
Mohammed, the son of Mohammed S&leh, vanquished not 
only hfsvfather, but also his brothers, who were supported 
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by strong factions, while he himself, being born of a woman 
who was not a native of the country, but a Fellatniye from 
Kordofan, had solely to rely upon his own energy and 
courage ; and it is said that he committed great havoc 
amongst the principal men of the country. What the present 
state of the country be I do not know ; but I have been 
fold that this king has been overthrown by one of his bro- 
thers. If Mr. Vogel, who, according to the latest accounts, 
has succeeded in entering this country, shouKl be so for- 
limatc HvS to escape with liis life, we shall soon hear moi’e 
about this interesting region. 

Such is the short account of tlic history of Wfiduy, as far 
a^’ my impiiries in Bagirini enabled me to lcai*a it, and for 
ihe gtaiera] accuracy of which I can answer, although it may 
b(i at variance with other reports. As for the character of 
the country, whieli lins been thus united into one exten^vc 
kingdom, stretching in Its greatest extent from W.N. W. to 
K.S.E., and reaching from about 15' cast long., to about 23% 
and from about ifV' north lal. to south, I shall hero only 
give a very short view of tlio most characteristic features, 
leaving the particulars to the itineraries, as all the knowledge 
whlcli Aye pr#ssess of the country is derived from them, and 
not irom ocular inspection. 

Waday Pro|)(ir is ratlier a level country, but interspersed 
with a grctit many isolated mountains of a dry and sterile 
ciiaractci', as it seems, without being capable of feeding 
constant si>ring3 of Avater, the only sources of whose 
existence in the country I have been able to obtain informa** 
tion, being those near the place Hdmiyen, in the waii 
Waring^k; and ev^en th^e arc said to contain hot water. 
Tlic whole country has m itiolmatioa from east to Avest~in 
other words, from: the foot of Jebel Mdrra, Fir, 

towards the basin of the 'Fittri, the kbc m lagoon of 
the Kdkiv which receives ail the ^ moisture cairriett 
during the raniy adasoh by the smaller watcrooumes, ahd 
collected in the larger valley of the Bat-h4^; with tb^ 
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tion as it seeras of the wadi Kiya, which, running from 
north to south, next to the above-mentioned range of moun- 
tains, is stated by most of my informants not to have any 
connection with that basin, and may possibly join some 
branch of the Nile. In the northern part, where tlic 
country is bordered by desert tracts, there are several 
smaller watercourses or, as they are here called, zaraP,” 
which die away in the sands. 

As for the country between (Lake) Fittri and (Lake) Tsad, 
I have already shown it in another place to be an elevated 
district intercepting entirely the communication between the 
two lakes, or rather lagoons. The watercourses and valleys 
form the natural high roads, along which the dwelling-places 
of men are established. 

With respect to the outlying provinces of the empire, wdiich 
ar^ situated towards the south, their character is evidently 
much more varied and rich in perrennial watercourses than 
the nucleus of the kingdom, but inquiries with rcgaitl to 
these watercourses have not as yet advanced far enough to 
enable us to take a general view of them. 
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Waday in every respect is as yet a young empire, where 
the most heterogeneous cleiueiits subwsist together side by 
i'ide, witli almost unrestricted power, weakening and dcbili- 
faling tlie whole body. Nevertheless the variety of those 
elements in a territory of so considerable an extent as Waddy 
is not at all niarvellotis and extraordinary in this part of the 
world, the number of the different languages spoken there not 
exceeding that of the different languages spoken in the cir- 
(Hunference of Fdmbind; and even in liornu, whcrci by a 
system of centralization, several tribes have in the course of 
time been almost entirely annihilated, the number of lan- 
guages spoken at the present day exceeds hfteen. 

Ah for Waddy, there are first to bo separated the two 
largo groups of the indigenous or immigrant A'egro tribes, on 
the one hand, and that of the Arab tribes on tlie other. I 
feludl first consider the Negro tribes, of which I give a com- 
plete list, adding in each place a few observations wn'th regard 
to tlicir strength and their political power. As for their 
affinity to each other, little can as yet be stated with 
certainty, Tocabiilaries of their languages not being at band; 
and I myself was not able to procure more than three, 
namely, vocabularies of the language of the principal stock 
or the ildba, of the Kiika> and of the A^by i or A^b^ Shdrib. ‘ 
With regard to their dw^elling-places,, they will be better 
ascertained from the collection of itineraries than from this 
account, 
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J will first consider tliat body of tribes which inhabit 
W4day Proper, or rather Dd-r Maba, speaking one and the 
same language, called Bora Mabang, of which I have been 
able to* collect a tolerably complete vocabulary, comprising 
more than two thousand words, together with a great many 
phrases, including the Lord’s Prayer. This group consists 
of the following tribes, or rather sections. First, the K6- 
lingen*, inhabiting several villages, about one day south of 
Wdra; the Kajanga, two days south of Wara; the Malangaf, 
to the N.E. ; the Mddaba, and the Madala, close to the 
latter; the Kodoyi, or mountaineers, (from Kodok,” the 
mountain) called by the Arabs Bu-Sen6n ” (in the singular 
fo?:in Sennavvy), on account of their red teeth, which colour is 
said to be produced by the quality of the water in their moun- 
tain residences, where they preserve their vigorous bodily 
frames and their intrepid state of mind, and are unanimously 
acknowledged to bo the most valiant among all the tribes of 
Wdday. The most conspicuous of their mountain scats, 
situated one day’s march cast of Wdra, are Kfirungun, the 
residence of their chief ; Bumdan, Mogum, Biirkuli, Mutung, 
and Warshekr. Then follow the smaller sections of the 
Kuno, the Jdmbo, the A'bd Gedam, the Ogodongda, the 
Kawak, the A'shkiting, the Bili, the Bilting, the "Ain-Ga- 
mara, the Koromboy, the Girri, settled in A'm-dekik, the 
people of 3h6feri, the Mdnga, settled in tlie district called 
Fir^ha; the Amirga, settled in Mashek; the people of 
A'ndobu, those of Shibi, those of Tara ; all localities situated 
in the neighbourhood of Wdra, and possibly a few others. 
All those I have mentioned are said to be entirely different 
sections, while the Kdllngen, the Kajiinga, the Malanga, and 
the Kodoyi, are the most numerous, the priority of the former 
consisting in nothing else than the precarious circumstance 


^ The name is written in Arabic 
^ Written < * 
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tliat the present momo, or queen niothor, who In WatUy 
fxercises a certain influence, belongs to this tribe. 

As for that tribe from which the kings of Waday were 
originally derived, at least with regard to the male issue, 
these are neither the Kclingen, nor any other of those tribes 
constituting the group of Ddr M^ba, but one of an entirely 
difterent nationality, namely, the above-mentioned G<5mir, to 
whom, from this reason, and not on account of their power, 
which is greatly diminished, I assign the second place as dis- 
( inguisluMl by a peculiar language, 

I now enumerate the difFcrent clans of tlic Alni Sharib, or 
A'byi, who, taken collectively, are stated to exceed the 
^\holo group of Dar Mdba in numbers; but they sccm#o 
liavo so many different dialects amongst thomaelvcs, that one 
<*lan is said scarcely to understand the other, and can only 
make themselves intelligible by means of the B(5ra Mabang, 
known to all the respectable persons of the country, to what- 
ever particular tribe they may belong, I first mention the 
A'ku Slutrib Memagdu and Mararit, who have one and the 
same language, of whicli I have been able to make a select 
vocabulary, comprising about two hundred words, togctlicr 
with a translation of the Lord’s Prayer ; and 1 must rank 
with tlicm the Tnrna, wlio are positively stated to be nearly 
related to the former, though the seats of these two tribes 
are widely separated, the MoaagcSn and Mararit being settled 
about six clays south from Wdra, while thcTanm, as has been 
stated above, inhabit a mountainous district four days to the 
Nf.Pi/of the capital. 

This waidikc irilxs, distinguidhed principally bv’^ their ability 
in losing the spear, seem at present to have lost, in some 
de gree at least, ^ their' independence, for which they had 
been fighting for inof§ than two centuries with sndofeilfif ; for 
Tbrahim, the chief imposed on them by the present king 
after they had driven back another person called Bilbfldek, 
wlu)m he had invested, instead of their former independent 
chief E’ Niir, who wiis executed .by him, seems to be really 
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installed in one of their principal dwelling-places, called 
Nandwa. Indeed the Tdma are said to frequent at present 
the markets of Waddy, while the Kay Mdba,” or the people 
of Mdi^ Proper, do not dare to visit theirs. The Tdma 
possess a good many horses, but only few cattle. 

After the Tdma I range the A'b6 Shdrib Gnorga^ and 
Ddrna, settled to the east of the Mdnagdn and Mdrarit ; the 
A'bd Shdrib Kfibu, settled in Gohdnga, close to A'ndabd ; the 
Ab6 Shdrib Sungorif, inhabiting a considerable district 
towards the frontier of Ddr Ffir, intermingled with the 
Mdsalit — they are principally noted for their fine tall horses; 
the A'bd Shdrib Shall, close to the Sungori ; the A'bii Shdrib 
{^khdn, inhabiting principally the well-known place of the 
same name ; the A'bti Shdrib Bfibala, intimate friends of the 
Kodoyi, whose eastern neighbours they are ; and, finally, the 
Wela Jdmma, belonging likewise to tlie large group of the 
A'bu Shdrib, but distinguished, as it is asserted, by a peculiar 
language. 

After this group I rank the Mdsalit, who are said to be the 
most numerous next to the A'bti Shdrib, and who may pro- 
bably be found to have some affinity with the Sungori, with 
whom they are promiscuously intermingled, although tlic 
state of barbarism into which they have sunk appears to be 
of the very lowest description, as they are even said to be 
guilty of devouring the flesh t>f human beings, an imputation 
made chiefly against that section of them established in 
the place called Nydserd, close to the frontier of Ddr Ffir. 

Having mentioned next in order to the Mdsalit, on account 
of the neighbourhood of their dwelling-places, the tribe of 
the * All, I shall retrace my steps, returning to the neighbour- 
hood of Wdra, where I shall name first the Mimi, a tribe 
distinguished, it is said, by a peculiar language ; and then 
rank a group comprising several tribes, the degree of whose 
affinity to each other can only be ascertained after vocabu- 
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Ijirlcs of their langunges or dialects have been collected. 
These are the following tribes: the Moewo* anti the Md.rfn, 
the Korunga or, as they are called by the Arabs, Kdringa, 
and the Kash^merA It seems probable that there-is some 
kind of relation between these tribes and the Mdsalit. 

I now enumerate the Kondongd, a tribe formerly of con- 
siderable strength, but at present much debilitated by the 
struggle sustained by them against ‘Abd el 'Aziz, and by a 
fninine which befell them in consequence of that struggle. 
They are principally famous on account of the excellency of 
their weaving. 1 now mention as separate tribes or nation- 
alities the Kabbaga, to the S.K. of Wtira, close to the Kdbu ; 
the Miibi, on the J3at-ha ; the Md,rta ; the Dermudi or Dardm- 
dulii; the Hakka, or Weltid cl Bdkhkha, close to Maldrn ; the 
Hirkit, near the frontiers of Dar Fur, in which country they 
are more numerous; the Tdla; Kajdgseor Kajdgase, near the 
S.S. V\^ frontier of Wdddy Proper; and not far from them the 
I'ynjur, the rouiaindcr of that powerful nation which once 
ruled over all these countries ; at present chiefly settled in 
Jilagard, a place belonging to Ddr Zoyud. 

I now mention the Kuka, settled principally along the 
Itnver course of the Bat-hd, and in Fittri, where, as far os 
regards language, they f>rm one group together witli the 
Huldki, separated from the other tribes of Waddy us above- 
mentioned, but Ultimately connected with th# inhabitants of 
35agirmi, witli whose language, at leiist with regard to half 
of the elements of which it is composed, the language of the 
Kuka is identical. 

After the Iviika must be ranked the Ddjo, a tribe even at 
}>rcsent, though ihfit ancient power is gone, very numerous, 
and, as ihr m regard# Wdddyj» scttkjd principally to the RF; 
of the Kuka, with whom they have some distant niffitiity. 
Perhaps those elements in the kngttage of the Ktika wJiic 


or 
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do not harmonize with the language of the Bagirmi people 
may be identical with the language of the Dajo* As for the 
relation between the Dajo and the A'bti Telfan, inhabiting a 
mountainous district two days S.S*W, from Birket Fdtima, 
we are likewise not yet able to decide; at least, as far as 
regards civilization, the latter seem to occui)y a very low 
sfage, and are considered by the people of Wadily as ^^jena- 
kh(3ra,’’ or pagans. They are very rich in horses and cattle. 

In the province called Ddr Zoytid, on the middle course 
of the Bat*ha, I have still to mention a separate tribe or clan, 
namely, the Kaddara, residing in a considerable place called 
Kinne, and speaking a peculiar language. 

Before enumerating the tribes inhabiting the outlying pro- 
vinces to the south, who are only partly subdueil, I shall first 
mention the Zoghdwa or, as the name is pronounced In 
Wdddy, the Zokhdvva, and the Guradn, two of the great divi- 
sions of the Tebu or Ted4, inhabiting the desert to the 
north of Waddy, who, are very rich in flocks, and have become 
dependent on and tributary to the ruler of that country. 

In the provinces to the south there are the Sllla, in the 
mountainous country S.S.W.' from Shenmi; the Baiulala, 
close to Jdji; the Iltinga, inhabiting the country to the S.W. 
from Sllla, and fifteen days’ march from Wdra, and paying 
tribute as well to Ddr Fur a^^to Wdday; the Ddggel, whose 
capital is Mangdra, to the ncAth from Kunga and west from 
Sllla; the Gfilla, to the west from Runga, said to be of a 
fine bodily figure, and some of them copper-coloured ; the 
Fana, south of Gillla; the Birrimbirri, to the S S.K. of 
Wdddy ; the Sdli, south of Rfinga ; and the Kutingdra, 

This is rather a dry list of the numerous tribes belonging 
to the black population of Wdddy ; and vhothing but further 
researches into the interior of the country itself, and the col- 
lecting of vocabularies of tlieir languages, can establish the 
degree of relation or aflSnity existing between them. As for 
the other large group, viz. the Arab population of Wdddy, or 
the *Ardmka Ddr Mdbana,” as they are called in the Wdddy 
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language — for the WMay people never employ the term 
Shuwa or SJ[iiwa, used in Bagirmi and Bdrnii — it consists of 
the following tribes, who have been settled in Wdday for 
about 500 years. First (the most powerful and richest of 
them all, as well in camels as in small cattle), the Mahamid, 
settled in the wadiyan to the north of Wdra, principally ia 
Wadi *Oradha, two days’ march from tliat pLice, but leading 
a nomadic life like all the others; and near to them the 
Heni Ilclba, who are^said to have been politically united with 
the T5'njur; the Shiggegdt, partly associated with the Ma- 
haand, partly settled near Jeji; the Sebbedi; the S6f o’ dm ; 
and the Iknu llassan. The latter, whom we have met already 
lu Hdrnu and Kanem, where they are spread in considerable 
numbers — ^also in Waday, arc rather miserably off, a great 
ninny of them roving abotit Eastern Sudan, in order to gain 
something by their labour, while the rest w andcr, in the rainy 
season, to a place called pytaiig, situated to the N,E. of 
^Va.l•a, between the Tama and Zoghhawa, 

While all these tribes roam about to the north of Wdra, I 
now class together those settled, at least part of the year, in 
the valley of the Bat-hd. These are the Missiriye, the third 
ti ibc amongst the Waddy Arabs, in respect to numbers, and 
divitled into two sections, viz. the JMifesiriye Zoruk, or the 
black (dark) ones, and the Missiriye Hornr, or the red 
ones- “Dom boll is the chief place of resulcnc^. of the Mis- 
i^iriyo; then the Khozdm, the next in point of numbers; 
the Z6yud, the Jadtena, the Zdbbadd, and the "Abidiye; to 
whom may be added the Nuwaibc, who keep more to the 
north of the Bat-hd^ Next in order may be named the 
Sdbaldt, a rather indigent \vho breed cattle for the 

king, and supply hia household with South of the 

Sungori sire the settlements of the K^SroVatr wjmse ^ 
place is Tcnjing, east of T;^njang, which is two days from 
Shenini. On the rich pasture-grounds, fed by a shallow' 
called the bahr e’ Tini, four days S.E. from ^irket F4U»ia, 
there are the wandering tribes of the Kolomdiahd th^ Tdrjem ; 
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while towards the S.W. extremity of the empire, on the bor- 
ders of another shallow water, probably without^ny current, 
and called after the tribe which I am just about to mention, 
there are the settlements of the Weldd Rdshid, close to the 
eastern borders of the pagan dependencies of Bagirmi, and part 
of them settled even in the midst of those pagan tribes, princi- 
pally amongst the Bdwa Ktili, with whom they arc said even 
to intermarry ; they are particularly rich in horses of small 
breed, and possess considerable property. 

Finally, there is another group of Arab tribes, who pasture 
their cattle near another shallow water, which seems to me to 
have likewise very little inclination, and is generally ca.lle<l 
O'm e’ Timdn, but very often named after the tribes who arc 
settled on its borders. There are towards the east, not llir 
from the Bdndal^, the Salamat, a rather numerous tribe ; 
to the west of them the Hemdd ; and, finally, the Sharafa, 
who occasionally also visit the bahr c’ Tiui. Besides these, 
in the western extremity of the empire there are the Duggaiia 
or Daghana, who were in former times dependent on Bornii. 

With regard to their colour, all these Arab tribes may be 
distributed into two groups, namely, the Zordk,” aiul 
the Homr.” To the first group — the dark-coloured tribes 
— belong principally, the Missiriye, the Zoruk, and the "A!)i- 
diye; while the Mdhamid, the Rashid, the Kliozam, the 
Hamide, and the others mentioned above, constitute^ the 
far more numerous group of the Homr. 
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GOVERNMENT OP WA'DA'V. 

It appears, from the above exposition of the various elements 
of which tlic population of the country of W&clay consists, that 
Its government cannot but be of a varied composition, and 
that it has not as yet assumed an harmoniously concentrated 
(‘haracter. If wc investigate the manner in which the govern'* 
ment of tiiis number of various nationalities is in general 
managed, we have lirst to observe that, no doubt in imitation 
of I)ar-¥ur, the whole of the empire of Waduy is divided into 
four great sections : viz. the inhabitants of the western difr- 
Iriets, or Lulfd-eudi; ’’ those of the southern provinces, or 
Motay-endi;” those of the eastern districts, or Taldnt- 
(null ; ’* and, lastly, those of the northern ones, or ‘‘ Tdrtalu.*’ 
Over these four large departments or provinces a like number 

f f Kenifikcl or Kamkoldks have been placed, the Kam- 
olak of the west, at present K. Nehed, having his residence 
in (rosb^’da, a village belonging to Mashek, three days W,S. W. 
from Wiiviii the Kauikoldfc of the southern districts, at pre- 
sent Alobammed, having bis residence in JCfirkuti, two days 
Houth from Wara, on the JJetdha; the Kamkoldk of the 
ICast, at present Abdkr (Abd Bnkr) Wcled Mfn'am, residing 
near the frontier of Dar-l^ur; and, finally, that of tiie north, 
at present Sheikh-ey Arab, son of Tondd, residing in MiSgeren, 
about twenty miles north from W4ra. 

Besides these fonr principal governors or Knmkoldks, there 
are four smaller one% called Kamkolak-endikr^k, who appear 
to be the auliatitutes of the former, but seem besides to have 
some particular doties to perfomti. Their names at present 
are KamkoUk Ndsr, belonging to K. Neh^ci; 1C Ilejdb, 
stationed in the south ; K* KdJingen, and Kamkoldk Bdkeb« 

X N I? 
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These Kamkoldks In general have the management of all 
public affairs in the provinces, and have the power of life 
and death, and wherever they go they levy the “ dhiydfa,” 
properly the present of hospitality, a sort of tribute 
regulated according to the size of each respective place. 
However, they seem to have nothing to do with the Arab 
population, and even with regard to the indigenous tribes 
there are many exemptions from their authority, several of 
those clans, especially the Tdma, the Kodoyi, the Buhila, the 
Middogd, and some of the A'b6 Sh4ribs, having powerful chiefs 
of their own, and some of the pagan tribes having retained 
their former princes. Moreover, a great many of the places 
inhabited by indigenous tribes have been allotted to the 
A'gade or Agids, who were originally appointed as governors 
over the Arab tribes, so that on military expeditions the 
Kemdkel have not nearly so large a force under their couimaud 
as the A'gade. 

Besides, as far as regards the eastern districts, a particular 
Agid e’ sybba (sdbah) has been appointed, who exercises a 
distinct function from that of the Kamkoliik of the cast, 
and has his residence in Bir-Tawil, a place near the front 
of Ddr-Fdr, though originally his authority extended only 
over the Kdrobdt. 

The following is a list of the present agids or dgadc, to- 
gether with the tribes over which tliey rule, and tlic chiefs 
each tribe has of its own. 


Name of the Agld. 


J^ma, nephew of Mo- 
hammed Saleh 


Name of the Chief. 


Name of the Tribe ovci wln'cb 
they rule. 

*Abd e* Salam Hagar - 

Mallem Bdrma* Den- ^ tt n 
ddnit - ,|BoniHelba. 


Khamia Weled Zebo 
• Tam6ki 

Goddum 

Mdsa Kbabaah 
_Sherf e’ dm 


- Zebbedf. 

- Shiggerat. 
rS^fe»Dxn. 

1 Beni llassan. 

- Welad Jendb. 

- Maharijre Wclad 'Ali. 


, * Besiding^ in Odium Kt^ha. 

f Besiding in A'm-Sidr, a zaraf, one day N.W. from Wara, and about tlic 
same distance from Galum Kusha. 
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NAmc of the Agfa. Name of the Chief. Name of the TrlBc over which 



Yiirima 

Missiriye Zoruk. 

])a-ga 

Mag^dam 

Missiriye Ilomr, 

(Ivtiiiikolak JS'chO(l) 

Allajad 

Zoyud. 

^Iiuiiniedi 

Riyjit 

Nuwaibc. 

Fadalallah (F;uilil-Al- 

1 " Sheikh Saleh - 

Jaatctia. 

lah) 

{ A1 Bailor 

l^iiggann* 

Jrrma 8hoj;orua 

(Not known to me) 
f Dilla 

lihozain. 

1 r ^ 

ILinno 

Radama 

I Ilunudo. 

Jj ?rlji - 

Sindur 

‘Abidiye. 

•JfVnia 'A\>d cl Aziz 

Sdleh - 

Kolomat, 

(iadi - * 

Fiikih Yakub - 

Terjcm. 

Bcikijcd, Aj^id c’ hvbba 

(Cl lief not known) 

Kdrobat, 

1 

^Diyab, w ith the surname 
** sidi jciiuit” 

Sahimat. 


Rckek, whose daughter 

Sharafa. 

: 

is married to the king 


. Jc<hl el Mola 

llcmdd. 

If'HT - 

Slieikh Allje - 

Sablvada. 


Ilidib, a M oiuan 

Rashal. 

^ N’ut biiov/n } - 

Mafer 

SabilliU. 


J)h .ib 

3 >c baba, a section of the 
tribe of this mime. 

Wil or 'Alfo, 

' A'diin, next to whom in 

[ AsuUr. 

A;;M-cl h.ihf ; 

authurity ia ivharith 

ialin'r 13c.‘-karu 


7\'0h Tribcis, 

'\u' i nt Ku'-uii 

.A^i> Ka-sheJlc 

1 

Kred.'t, 

I^Shiimakur.'i, 

Sakerdd. 


A'hii N'«ikor - J 

' Siiktuv. 

* Ahidainee, 

N. Fdiiuiile. 

Those agids, tlie 

mont pow'criul of 

whom is J^rma, to 


wiioiji ilie half of Wiidtiy is said, to belong, exercise a very 
great authority in times of peace, ns well as in case of war; 
for they have not only to inspect the state of their respective 
districts, and to coU<^t the tribute, but they have also to as- 
semble the troojp, and lead into battle*, and they are con- 
tinujilly undertaking great expeditions on their own accouxit. 
After J6rma, the agfd el b»dir, to whom Molto, the north- 
easternmost town of has still |>iy a fecial tribute/ 

’ ' if K 3 
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besides the general one which Bagirmi pays to Wdddy^ is 
the most powerful on account of his numerous cavalry; then 
follows, it seems, the Agid of the Jk^tena, and Duggana. 
The Agld-e’-sybba, is very unpopular ^on account of the ex- 
tortions and vexations to which he is continually subjecting 
travellers and pilgrims, who on that account shun his ter- 
ritory as they would the haunt of a wild beast. 

Each of these agids has a khalifa, pr substitute, called 
agid-el-birsh, whom he sends into' his province if he does 
not wish to go himself, and some of whom exercise consider- 
able authority by themselves; and besides this person an 
Emin is also added, on the part of the sultan, in order to 
inspect and control the collection of the tribute, and to see 
that the due proportion, viz* half of the dhiyafi, is sent to 
the sultan. 

Tribute ^ — The tribute or tax, called here ^^divitn,” varies 
greatly according to the wealth and character of the pro- 
ductions of the several districts. But as a general rule, an 
inhabitant of any town in Wdday Proper, besides occasional 
contributions or presents, has to pay for himself two mudd — a 
measure containing twenty-two handfuls of corn, or ratlier 
dukhn; and, together with the other inhabitants of his town, 
a certain number of camels ; while with regard to the Arabs, 
every chief of a family has to give a kaffala of two heads of 
cattle every third year, and if he be a fdkih, but one. But be- 
sides this general tax, there are some smaller ones for the black 
natives ; as, for example, on each of the great Mohammedan 
holidays, every village has to present to its Ajuwddi, that is to 
say, to the person upon whom it has been settled as an estate, 
one makbaldye— a measure containing three mudd or medfid^ — 
of dukhn, and ha^ also to make the same present to an officer 
in the palace called*^ Sidi^e*-<ierb,” as well as to the Sidi-el-al- 
boye the larger villages or towns have to giye more in pro- 
portion, as much as ten mekhdli ; and besides this, on bringing 
their tribute to the king, the smaller villages have to present 
.their Ajuwddi wdtb one camel-load of dukhn, and the larger 
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ones with more. The native negro population of WfitMy 
Proper have not to pay any cattle or tokdki (strips of 
cotton), except at the special request of the king; but cer- 
tainly with them also the various character of the produc- 
tions of their district, and the wealth they possess, are taken 
into account; the Sungori, for instance, whose excellent race 
of horses I have mentioned above, are said to pay every 3 ^ear 
a tribute of one hundred horses ; and the tribute of the 
fomiir and the T^njur is entirely confined to rice — wild 
ri«*c — with which they have to supply the household of 
the king. 

As for tlio Arabs, besides the gcncml tribute or kiiffala 
mentioned above, they have to give to the king himself the 

n«>ba,” that is to say, once in three years, every four men, 
one cow; and on each holiday, every encampment has to 
furnisli a young cow; and besides this, they arc greatly 
annoyed by the expensive dhiyafa, which, as I have stated 
above, tlicy linve to present to the agid-el-birsh on his annual 
\isit, while on the whole it is well known that the WM&y 
pco])le keep tlie Arabs settled in their country in very strict 
sui>jection, and do not allow them to collect any considerable 
|>ro])erty for tliemselves. As for the Mahanudj they pay their 
iiibiite entirely in camels, and arc said to make up ever}*' third 
year the number of one thousand camels, while the *AbicIiye, 
who have very little cattle f<»r themselves, but breed cattle for 
the king, they have to pa^’’ their tidbutc iu butter. 

"With respect to the indigenous tribes in the outlying 
provinces of Wfidny Proper, the tribute or divSu imposed 
u[)on them varies greatly. For example, the Dfijo have to 
give 1000 tokaki, besides honeyi wherein consists the whole 
regular tribute paid by the provinces of Kebfiii> and of 

the Bdndahl; while Silla, besides honey, has to ftmttsh a tier- 
tain numlier of handsome female slaves; and IMuga, in addi« 

1 ion to a certain quaiitity of this article (vk. honey), 

100 large oleph^ts" teeth^^Wry year, or half of the value iu 
slaves.; T^be tribute of Suli% and of the adjacent piigarx * 

W N 4 
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states, consists solely of slaves. As for the Tebu tribes, the 
Zoghdwa have to furnish a certain number of horses, while 
the tribute raised on the Guradn, as far as they arc dependent 
on Wdddy, consists of camels. 

Here, finally, I have to mention the diydn paid by the 
king of Bagirmi, down from the period when *Othman, father 
of the present ruler of that country, solicited the assistance 
of Sabfin, in order to reconquer his country from the facha, 
as I have stated in my account of Bagirmi. This tribute, 
which was levied the very year of my residence in Mas-cna, 
consists of 100 horses of indifferent description, 100 slaves, 
30 serdri or handsome female slaves, and 1000 shirts, or 
gumsdn. This tribute, the whole value of which, in BAgirrni, 
is from 2500 to 3000 dollars, is paid every third year, besides 
a present of *10 serdri, 4 horses, and 4 gumsdn to J6rma, 
Weled cl Mdram, who has the superintendence of this 
dependency. For there is a superintendent, or as tlie 
Wdddwy call it a Kursf,’’ for every province without 
the borders of Wdddy Proper; and Jerma, besides liaving 
all those Arab tribes above mentioned under him, is 
the Kursi, not only of Bagirrai, but likewise of the 
whole Fittri, of the Ddjo, and of Middog(5. The present 
Kursi of Eunga, whose name is Sherif, has his residence in 
Shenini, which, togetlicr with the neighbouring villages, has 
to furnish him with necessaries, and he visits that province 
annually, in order to levy the tribute. The Wcldd Rtishid 
also, partly owing to their considerable distance from the 
capital, and partly, as it would seem, on account of their 
being deeply sunk in paganism, although they have a special 
agid, have likewise, together with the Sdlamat, had a kursi 
established over tKem. 

The F&sher and Members of the FdsheVn ~ After having 
given this short account of the external government of the 
country, if I may so call it> I now proceed to the interior ; 
but, as there is naturally no civil governijjent, I content 
myself with naming the persons composing the Fdshcr, or 
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Royal Council, where the present sultan Mohammed Sherif 
however never appears. This council is held in an open 
]»lace, which is likewise called Fdaher, where all public 
ljusiness is transacted. The president of the Fdsher, and the 
^lr^t of the F&hcr-mel<3 ” or members of the FAsher in au- 
thority, is the Sing-mel^k, or, properly speaking, the master 
of the gate, but whose character and authority evidently 
approach those of a vizier, all business, as far as regards the 
intorral operations of government, being principally trans- 
ac'tcd by him. The present Slng-meI4k is said to be a person 
of intelligence, of the name of Ash6n, the younger brother 
of tJic powerful J^rma, Welcd el Meram, who surpasses him 
m material power and wealth. But with regard to the com- 
]»osition of the Fasher this Jerma is to be ranked next to 
Sing-inelok* Then comes Kamkolak Ildkeb, who appears to 
have the authority of a major-domo, then Kmm 'Abd‘-Alldhi, 
a brotlicr of Sing-inclck, who is the inspector of the shirts, 
that is to say, the ])rivate treasurer of the monarch; next in 
order is Kursi ATm Bakr, son of A'bd Horra, the person 
mcjjtioued above, at present stationed in the territory of the 
Kodoyl; Kursi 'Abd-'AlhUa, who has the inspection of the 
Wclad Rdshid ; the Agid el Mtihanud : the Agicl of the Welad 
iunhid; tlie Agid cl Jhatena; Agid c’ Sdlamat; Agid cl 
Khozain; Agid el BIrsh ; Agid el E'^dderi ; Maigenek, a person 
wliosc duty it is to proceed with his troop in advance of the 
sultan, in case of an expedition, like the J^rma in the Bdrnu 
army; Kamkolak Mohammed Wukilikj 1C Nehed, K. Tandd, 
1C A'hu Bakr, Agfd ^ 'Alndiye, Kursi Rdnga, Agide^sybba; 
K. 'Atamdn ('Otlmutn), Agid Ammdrjga, an officer of the 
household, Agid SSlem^ of the oom;supplied to the 

palace, Agid*ydogo> likewise for the interior, "Milleng-diinoi 
khalifa of the KnmkOlAk of tlto southern provinces, 
tiiri, Khalifa of the governor of the eastern d^triets, Mofmm- 
med Jegeles, khalifa of the agid of the Mahamid;; Mohammed 
Dahtiba Bodda, substitute of Kojmkolak Mohammed, klialffa 
Ftkl, whose station is towards the S.; Ktlbiiri an Ajuwddii 
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who has his residence in A'bgud^m, eleven days S. from 
Wfira, and others of minor authority. 

The order in which I have enumerated the members of the 
Council, is nearly that of their rank. As for the Momo, or 
queen mother, she is sometimes asked to give her opinion, 
but she never appears in the assembly. 

Army . — I shall add but a few words concerning the mili- 
tary department. After various minute Inquiries, I think 
I shall not be wrong in stating the cavalry of ;W aday, in 
which, as in almost all these countries, the strength of 
the army consists, at seven thousand horse. Of these 
about one thousand appear to be clad in coats of mail or 
‘^derret,” while, on account of the communication with Ben- 
Oh^zi, the number of these coats of mail are annually in- 
creasing, every caravan bringing several camcl-loads of 
them, which sell for one or two female slaves ai)iccc. 
The horses are said to be excellent; and exposed as they 
are to storm and heat, never enjoying the protection of a 
roof or shade, they are able to support the greatest fatigue, 
while at the same time those of the great men at least are 
said to be fed sumptuously with rice and milk. All the 
horses of the sultan, which bear the special title of ariiwaii’' 
{sing, rawail) have each of them a particular name. The 
number of muskets in the army is very small, the Wadtlwy 
themselves having assured me that there arc not more tlian 
about 300; for the strength of the people of Waday consists 
in their spears, while the Fdrdwy trust almost entirely to 
their swords. 

* 

As for the commanders on an expedition, their rank, ac- 
cording to the number of the troops* which they lead into 
the field, is as follows. Afl^r the sultan and the Sing-uielck, 
certainly nobody can emulate J^rma, the agxd of the Ma- 
hatnid, after w^m follows J^rma ^Abd el Aziz, and then 
Kamkoldk Efifeb ; these are free men ; then follow the 
slaves, viz* the powerful agid el Bahr; then FadalAlIe, 
the n^id of the Jaatena, Said, agid of the Salamiit; then 
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Danna ; Dagga, who ia the E'dderi of the army, that is to 
say, he has the command of the rear; then Mdgene ; El Horr; 
Ilanno, the Agid of the llanifde, who ia not a slave, but a 
native of Witddy; Jerma Shdgoma; KdfFa, and others. 

There are several captains of the sultan’s own cavalry with 
tlie title of Jerma: as J6rma Angardtd, Jerma Dhohob, J. 
liebek, J. Kaukob, J. Hassan, J. Siydde, J. Dhdlmb, J. 
F udhl, who has his station generally in Kdnem, J. Mong6, 
and J. 

Jlousekotd of the principal persons composing 

the household of the sultan of Wadiiy are the koldtus and the 
njcrarns, the former title being given to cvefy son of the 
iiioiiarch, and the latter to all his daughters. Of koldtus 
there were during my stay in Bagirmi five. Mohammed, the 
iicir apparent, who already at that time was said not to boon 
good terms with his father, was born of a P6II0 or Pel- 
la (luyc woman, wliom Mohammed Saleh married in Kor- 
do)an, an<l for this reason the greater part of the people 
of Wilday did not wish him to succeed to the sovereign power. 
SVlf and A'dim were born of one and the same mother, 
Madein Shrkoiria. Khodr, the thinl son, and Makhmxidi, 
oe ))y another mother. After the koldtus and mdrams 
lollow the hahhalrit, or, as the Wfuhtwy call them in their 
own tongue, elisi (sing, elik), the wives or concubines of 
tht bulran, of whom Shfdcoma and Sokuy were said to bo 
the ihvonrites. 

Tlic officers who have (he management of the house- 
hold of the monarch, or part of it, under tlicir inspec- 
tion, are as follows; the bi^rdkena-koli, moaning royal 
^('I'vants in general; tlie dalali-koli, or ‘^siydde el alboye,’’ 
who ]ja\e to make and repair the tents ; the tuwerAt, or mes- 
sengers ; the motdr-meld, or bearers of the spears ; the tangna^. 
kola, or and chamberlains ; the aydl-lcgedAbe, or messen^ 
gors fvaiting in tiae shed or hall, legedAbe,^^ for ibo occa- 
sional orders of their master; then the kdray^t, or siy^l el 
kh<^l, the masters of the horaosj^tlie garmfin, or ^‘siyfid d 
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khoigdn/’ the masters of the shirts and tokdki,” airf, finally, 
the drtu (sint/, arak), or, as thfiy are called here, sliifikh, the 
eunuchs, or the masters of the female department. 

Character of the Towns and Villages . — The dwelling-places 
throughout the whole extent of Wdddy are in general small ; 
and I have been assured by the natives themselves that there 
is no town containing one thousand separate dwellings. Indeed 
Wdra, till recently the capital and residence of the monarch, 
which in 1852, on account of the seat of goy^t^i^nt having 
been transferred to Abeshr, was every day beig^t^g more and 
more deserted, scarcely contains above four hundred houses, 
while Nimr6,*the famous seat of the Jelldba, is stated not to 
exceed two hundred. In general the towns or villages of the 
Kodoyi are said to be the largest, some of them containing 
as many as six hundred houses, while those of the Miinay 
are said to be the smallest. But the largest place in the 
whole of Wdddy is said to be Kodogus, two days west from 
Shenini. 

The houses or huts consist, like those of all the rest 
of Ncgroland, of groups of round, bell-shaped huts, made 
of rccdj and called mdhardb,” or samavi,” in the Wdddy 
language, enclosed by a wall or fence, "sherdgena-dali,” 
and but very rarely, as is the case with the houses of the 
king and those of the persons of rank on one side and the 
Jelldba on the other, built of clay. But the Arabs live 
in portable huts, made of mats which they themselves manu- 
facture of the leaves of the deldb-palm, and which arc 
called rdri by the Wdddwy. 

Commerce and Market-places . — Almost all the commerce, 
on a large scale, which is carried on iif Wdddy, is in the hands 
of the Jelldba ; a considerable number of this peculiar stock, 
whom I have not classed above among the various tribes in- 
habiting that country, having migrated into Wdddy about 
a hundred years ago, from the valley of the Nile, and prin- 
cipally, though not exclusively, settled at present in Nimrd, 
a place about eight miles S.W* from the former capital. 
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Scparateil into several bodies, these merchants by birth 
]iave each of them his own route of commerce; thus, 
there is one body of Jellaba who go annually to llunga ; 
another body frequents the copper-mines south of Dar-Fur ; 
others take their merchandise only to the distant provinces 
towards the S.W., viz. the territory of the Wclad llashid 
and the neighbouring pagan countries on the borders of 
Ihigirmi, namely, Bedanga, Gdgomi, A'ndi; while others 
agaiti visit, markets of Bagirini, Log6n, and Bornu ; 
sonic of theiii "visiting Mds-efia during my residence in such 
numbers that they built a considerable village for themselves 
outsi(h‘ of the town, on the road to A'bu-Gher ; while another 
band visits annually the markets of Dar-Fur and Kordofdii, 
odicrs, and especially the wealthier indhiduals, frequently 
ibllow tlio recently-opened caravan-road to Ben-Ghdzi, of 
wlioHc luslory M. Fresnel has given such an elaborate ac- 
Jiach of these liodies when cu route has its chief or 
appointed over them by the sultan, to whom he is rc« 
rponsiide for a handsome tax raised on the profit obtained. 

llic principal objects of this commerce in general are the 
ibUowing articles; salt, brought by the Milluinud and tlio 
"J'obu to Nimrd and Wdra, and bought by the Jelldba in largo 
(juantities, in order to be sold by them in detail to tbo most 
distant provinces — even as far as Logon; copper, bi'ought 
chiefly from the famous copper-mine ilofrah,’^ and from 
and exported, principally to Bornu, where it fetches 
r. high price ; Eurojieau articles, brought by the caravans from 
Ihfizi, or imported also from Egypt by way of Ddr-Fur, 
sucli fine clothes, bemfises, amts of mail, beads, and Other 
ornaments, calico, paper, ^^*9 ivory, prifiicifially 

taken in exchange from the ]®igawy, the \Vd^ E^faid, 
and in Bagirmi, in order to be ex|)orted, with, great 
[irofit from Wara to Ben-0hfizi; asses,, of the Eastern breed, 
very much in request in the western part of Sudan ; ttirkedi ; 
tobacco; kohol; and sundry other articles brought by the 
retail merchants of HiSAisa-to Bagirmi, where th^ arje taken 
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in ^change by the Jell^ba. Slaves^ as in tlie whole of 
Sudan, are certainly the most important article of commerce. 

With regard to the market-places, I have to observe that 
there is no considerable market-place in the whole of Waday 
where a person ntight find the productions of the diflFerent parts 
of the country collected together, neither at WAra nor at Nimrd, 
nor in any other place, and one has to go some distance in 
order to supply himself with the necessaries of life. Thus the 
people of Wdra, as well as the Mdhamid, when they wish to 
lay in a provision of dukhn, which is their principal food, have 
to go to Girre, a place a little to the west of Nimro, or to the 
villages of the Kodoyi ; or else they go to the settlements of 
the Kashemere, such as Kdldi, Butir, Kundungo, Kornayc, 
Hdjir and others, while in the southern districts dukhii is 
bought at the cheapest rate in Abker, Gnamdniya and Mis- 
takhdde, and in the valley of the Bat-hd ; principally in Dum- 
b61i, Rds el fil, Summdkeddr, Agilba, in a village called Kosi- 
wdhed one hut ”) and in Asdige. 

The standard price of every article is the tokiya (j)!. 
tokaki), a term signifying two long strips of cotton, nieaKSur- 
ing eighteen dra in length, and three wide, made of smaller 
strips, which however far surpass those used in Bagirmi, 
Bornu, and all the western parts of Sudan in width, though 
they are much coarser. This is the currency of Waday, and 
with it all the smaller bargains arc made, while the larger 
ones are made in cattle, in which consists the chief wealth of 
the Wdddy people in general, or in slaves ; dollars have only 
lately been introduced by the Ben-Ghdzi merchants. One 
tokiya will fetch, it is said, three or four sheep, with the 
Mdhamid, who, as has been stated above, are very rich in small 
cattle, and where consequently they are the cheapest ; and 
about thirty ewes will fetch a cow, while from twelve to fif- 
teen cows are said to buy a good horse. As- for the price 
of corn, one tokiya is said to buy from four to five wdba 
— a measure, eight of which constitute a bullock-load of 
dukhn^ at the time when it is dearest, and six after 
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I he time of the harvest; while a cow is said to fetch from 
thirty to tliirty-six w6ba, but the bullock only from sixleeu 
to twenty. 

Manufactures and Productions, — It is clear that in a 
iiewiy-founded kingdom, such as that of Wfiddy, composed 
of a mere agglomeration of almost entirely barbarous tribes, 
tfa'rc can only be very few manufactures, or rather none at 
ull, except the roughest productions of industry, such as 
v/eapons and rural implements, made from the iron found in 
llie c ountry, while besides Iron, copper alone is found, namely, 
in Unnga, and in small proportion in the wadi called 
Joliiigak. Indeed the Waddwy themselves do not even 
know how to make use of the fine indigo found in their 
country, in order to dye their clothes, or rather their shirts, 
.IS there are very few persons who arc able to alford anything 
hcKcr tliau this most essential article of dress. It is even 
staled that bcfoi’c the time when the considerable spoil was 
cairicd away from Bagirmi by ‘Abd el ICcrim Sabfm, the 
great mnj(jrity of the people of Wdday were clad in nothing 
but the well-known faruwil. As for the business carried on 
with indigo, it is entirely in the hands of Bagirini, or Boruu 
pcH»ple, (Established in Waday ; but ihe .Bornu people arc the 
most famous and numerous, and their sottleiucnta in the 
country, to which great importance k attached on this ac- 
eounr, are the following: —The greatest fame forgiving the 
finest tint of indigo to the ciothcvS ims been obtained by 
tlm iiiliabitaiits of Jemil e' Sid> a place situated two ehor^ 
days S.W. from Wfp:a,and second to it isBirbashon, another 
settlement of Bornu people;^ situated between Jemiie^Sfd 
and Wara; west from Jemite’ there is another dyling 
settlement, called ShdHa, and close to it L^yin, anddikewiso^. 
Bircn, a somewhat larger place^ situate On the two 

days SAV. from Other Bdrnu dyers: established 

in Karringal^ (two days south of W^a), jmd in D5rd}gi(oae 
day south fr^in the fermer)i while others again Imye settled in 
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K61ingcn Mdser, a place situated in the district of tlieKelingen. 
But nevertheless a black or blue shirt is a great luxury in 
Wdddy, and a mark of distinction for persons of rank; in- 
deed, when on their expedition against Bornu, as related 
above, the Waddwy satisfied themselves by tearing the blac k 
shirts from the backs of all the Bagirmi or Bornu pcoi)lo 
they could lay hold of. Instead of leading the persons tliem- 
selves into captivity. 

Learning . — Certainly no one will look for any great amount, 
of learning in such a country as W^dily; but the Wiidawy 
fakihs and 'Ulama are the most famous of all the nations in 
Suddn for their knowledge of the Kuran, the Ffilbc or Fcllani 
not excepted. But besides, they possess several small books or 
tracts which are generally read as well as the Kuran, j;artly 
for grammatical pnrtly for religious instruction, namely, 
Noll, Elfiye, Khalif, Ees^ila, A'khdar-Mandhtim, A'khdur- 
Manstir, Bakadi, Taalik, Abd-el-ITassan, Thaman al jenne, 
'A'jeli or A'ujeli el kdbbara, A'ujeli-el-ustha, and otliers. As 
for the Shcriya, it is exercised with ability by these takilis or 
doctors; but the Slyasa, or the usage of the country, has 
greater authority than the book. 

The greatest doctor in Wadd-y, at the present time, is 
stated unanimously to be a man belonging to the A'ba- 
Shdrib, and generally known merely under the name (;f 
Fdkih-el-bahr, who spent many years with Mohammed 
Sdlch, when he was wandering homeless about; and pro- 
bably on this account was not put to death by the fierce king 
who has executed a considerable number of learned men, and 
among others, the Sheikh- el-Hcrdn, a great doctor, belonging 
also to the more spirited ^tribe of the A'bu-Sharib, on the 
pretext that he had betrayed him to his enemies the Kodoyi; 
he likewise executed the great and learned Imam Mohammed 
Girga. 

Food . — I shall conclude this notice^Df Wdddy with a few 
observations on the food of its inhabitants. As in most 
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parts of Suddn, it consists principally of duklm or peu- 
nisctiiin typhoideum ; but they have also some wheat and 
rice. The people of WdcMy have a plentiful supply of 
meat, and are tolerably well provided with milk and 
)>uttcr, and are therefore not obliged to have recourse 
<‘very day to that insipid broth made of dried and powdered 
fis}], fonued into a sort of loaf, and in this form called 
nulndich^k,” the dried fish, preserved in its natural form, 
(x/mg called ^^fertend.” On the contrary, they have a tole- 
nihly good variety of dishes, of which I shall give a short 
list, without, however, being able to explain the exact pre- 
paration of each. But first I must observe, that the people 
Wadiiy do not make any use of the funduk or karru, the 
large wooden mortar so exclusively used over other parts of 
Negrolaiid, hut grind their dukhn on stones, their country 
Ixnng rather of a stony character, while in many parts of 
iMiriui and Bagirini not a single stone is seen» As far as the 
are prepared of dukhn, the following are tlie principal 
ones : tirsi the dainjrgc, the common daily dish ; then 
nia.^dfta, a very favourite dish in Wtiday ; reshfifa, another dish 
of dukhn, prepared with milk ; fakurin, prepared with the 
i'lit of oxen, instead of milk; kissere, demlsi, amkdshii^ 
Miri, kdlior, iijine amrdfa, rototo, and subdy; another dish 
math^ of sesanuun and called anikclerio. Then their various 
s'vcetineats, as the killikab, prepared with corn and honey; 
the umtabba, made of rice and honey ; the kdk, made of corn, 
or rice, with butter, honey, and dates; the ajine ^^rka; 
and, finally, the law'oro, made of dates boiled in milk and 
then left to cool. Of the dishes of mciit, the w^ka, and the 
shaham el kebei ate the anost celebrated. As for drinking, 
it is well known that almost all the people of WlldAy indulge 
in an intoxicating beverage <JaJled merasa by the Afahs^ of 
wdiich there are three species, — ^the bilbil or red, the dkeh^b 
or white, and the 

J cannot conclude this account of Wdcl^y without Stating 
that the whole of it was drawn up in Bagirmi in the year 
VOL. IIL O O 
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1852. I did not see Le Voyage au Ouaddy^ published in 
1851, by Jomard et Perron, till 1855, and have not changed 
a word in it. The account of the Sheikh el Tunsi is ex- 
tremely valuable with regard to the private life of the people, 
but full of exaggerations with regard to public affairs ; for ex- 
ample, the strength of the army, the tribute paid by Bagirmi, 
and so on. 
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COr.LECriON of ITINEUAHIES for FfXTNCr THE TOPO- 
(IRAPlir OF WA'DAT, AND THOSE PARTS OF BAGniMI 
WHICH I DO) NOT VISIT MVSELP. 

1. Roads from MAs-ena to W.Hia, E.N.E. 

(f?.) Route of IJaj ihi-hakr Sadih o/Bahadd, 2fdio performed 
this jountet/ three fimcit, ^fa^dli about six hours per 

P i Dalnwii, a lari^c l^agfrmi place with a sheikh of its 
(ovii; p;ii-s Balden on the road, — the place men- 
tioned rc'peatcdly in my journey. 

.^jd. ]){Itin, a Bu'.nnni place, The wells all about here arc 
dee[). 

'ini Ivinji, tlui Iasi jdaoe <d' Baj»;{rmi Proper, already mixed 
wiil'i Slu'iwa/ 

HJn Weneso, a Shtiwa place with cultivated fields. 

'>di, Bh’ka, a plnci' oF the Weliid Musa, represented as the 
most warlike tribe of Shuwa hereabouts, 
dtlu Tumsa, a place inliahiled by Kuka, but. belonging to 
1 bigirmi. 

Vrlj, \o village. ilaving arrived ;d)out noon, you start 
again in the evening, and, after a short repose, reach 
in ilie morning 

^th. Gela, the fii\st place of Fltfrl 
IMh. Melrue, a coiisidcrable place with a great market bel 
every 'J'ticsclay, llic direction, having hithertg bee 
nearly north, now turns cast. 

UHh. Tawd, the capital of Flttrj, on the north side of the Bat 
hd, and nojyiir from its junction with the (lake 

* Kinji id two days E»S.E. from Moito, a large place, east c 
'which is a moujitain, the only one in Baglrmi, See further on. 

00 2 
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Pittri, a large but open place (built by the Buldla, 
before whose arrival and settlement in the country, 
K6du was the capital of Fittri), the residence of 
Jurdb ben A'bti Sekin, the present ruler of the Bu- 
Idla. The country abounds in rich pasture-grounds. 
The road from Mclme to Yawo forms an angle, first 
* east, further on south. 

11th. S^ta, a place of the Buldla. 

12th. Hafir, encampment without a village, still within the 
territory of the Fittri. 

13th. Jeddada, no inhabited place; encampment in the sandy 
valley of the meandering Bat-lnt, which in the dry 
season forms only stagnant pools of water, 

14th. Surra, a locality only temporarily inhabited by the 
Arab tribe of the Jadtena, who frequent it during 
the rainy season. The territory belongs to Waddy. 

15th. Difda, a place of the Arab tribe of the Khozdrn. 

16th. Ndjme, a place of the Arab tribe of the Hdmcddt. 

17 th. Kunjur, a village of the tribe of the Kuka. 

18th. Dermama, a place of the tribe of the Kiika, From 
Dermdma to A'bu Telfan, a great mountain inhabited 
by pagans of the tribe of the Hdjo, one day, a little 
south from east. 

19th. BIrket Fdtiina, an extensive basin filled by the water 
of the Bat-hd beyond the north limit of the wddi, with 
a place of the Arab tribe of the Masm^ja, frequented 
likewise by the Erzegdt. 

20th. Rdhet el Khalla, another large pond of Avater, with a 
hamlet inhabited by the Ddj6, a tribe of negroes 
under the rule of Wdday, with a language of their 
^ own. ^ 

21 St. Ojob, a place of the Masalit, negroes with a peculiar 
speech (ertdna). 

22iid. Foroli, a place of the Siydda, & division of the Md*. 
salit. 

23i'd. *Ain Hajar, a place of the Mdsalit, 
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24th. Jcinest (Jum^z) el bcdha, a place of the M^salit, on a 
bend 6f the Bat4nl, which here comes from the south, 
and which you now leave behind. 

2oth. Bororit, a large village in W aday Proper. You turn 
now from east to N. E. 

26th. A'm-slmrarib, a large village, Wdddy. 

27t]i. Mashek, a large place. 

2S(li. Nimro, a place of the Jcllsiba, with clay houses. The 
well is three fathon»s detip. South of Nimi’6 lies 
Tolfii, a place situated on a mountain. 

2 lull. Witra, the capital of Wiiday, Inclosed on all sides by 
samlhills, leaving only, bolli on the soutli and the 
noi ili sides, a single passage for access to the town. By 
the south entrance (the Lingak Embclkena), you en- 
ter the town, leaving the liumlet Btirtay on one side* 
W^ith the exception of the palace, all the dwellings 
consist of’ reed. The Piishcr, or council-place, is 
nothing but a spaciiius open scpiare, planted with 
treOsS (of the kind called licrc sayul). The wells 
within the town are nine hithorus deep ; those out- 
side are of loss dcjpth. The palace lies on a range of 
iiills on the (iust side. The western range of hills is 
culled Tire, contains several huts, and has a military 
guard, W.jV.W. from Wtli'a lies Tomi, and at a 
short distance soul h lies Gandigin. Ninird from Wiira 
is about eight miles, 

(Ik) Route of Fahi rirahirn^fram thi? A'hu Sharib Minagon^ 
from Bbt ont to Mds^eSid^ JVeet somewhat south* 

1st day, Hiliet e’ Sheikh, , a large village inhabited by the 
slaves of the sultan, by the Zoydd Arabs, and By the 
BuMla« You x^ass iit tho morning sevot^al small ham- 
lets* and. stop during the heat of the d^y (from ten 
to tljpe or four o'clock) at Angtirma T^wemAt* a 
place of the JD^r-^ydd, at some distance north of the 
Bat-h4* which hhs deceived 

OO 0 
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2nd. A'm-debfing, a large place inhabited by Ktika, situated 
in sandy soil (goz), about one day and* a half north of 
the Bat-ha. The heat of the day is passed at the 
village of Modu on the rdhet Saribfi, a pond with 
a clayey soil, fed by the water coming from the 
north. 

3rd. A large place of the Zoydd, name not known. Stop 
during the heat at Dokedt, a place of the same tribe 
of the Zoydd. Within Ddr Wdddy the villages of the 
Arabs consist of huts of reed ; beyond the boundaries 
of the country, of portable huts of matting, called 
« veri ^ by the Wdday people. 

4th. Sheg el hdjilij, a place of the Kuka and Bulala, under 
Agid Fadalallah, at some distance from the Bat-lTa. 
Stop during the heat of the day at another village, 
whose name my informant has forgotten. 

5th. Encamp in the open air on nega,- sterile land, without 
an inhabited place and without water, talha being 
the only vegetation. Stop during the heat at Ahn- 
birke, a small place. 

6th. A'm-jum€zi, a place adorned by sycamores, jumez” ; 
stop during the heat at a place of the Buhtla. 

7th. Khatit, a village of the Bulula. I'bralura, remaining 
the whole morning at A'm-jumezi, started at fser; 
consequently Khatit is only distant from the former 
a few miles. 

8th. A small hamlet. Stop during the heat of the day at 
a place inhabited by Bdrnu people. 

9th. Ngarraweudij .a considerable place of the Missiriye ; 
stop during the heat at A'm-Sherdy, a Pullo or 
Fell£ta place, with numerous cattle. 

10th. A^rda^ a village of the Kdka and Buldla on the Bat-ha ; 
stop during the heat at Shebina, a considerable 
place of the Kdka, who foimierly possessed there 
much power, situated on the Bat-hd. On the banks 

V of the Bab-hd the del5b^palm at present has entirely 
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disappeared, all the trees having been cut down 
during the great famine which prevailed seventeen 
yearffago, in order to feed on the nourishing pith 
or core. 

11th. A'm-aMwi, a considerable place, inhabited by WaJ% 
and the Jaatena Arabs, at some distance from the 
Bat~hd, which here turns southward. As far os 
A'm-aldwi, where I'brahim stopped two days, the 
whole district belongs to Dar Mdba, or Waday Pro- 
per. Stop in the morning at a small hamlet. From 
A'rda you turn a little N. by AV. 

1 2th- Encamp in the sandy bed of the Bat-hd without an 
inhabited place. Surra is left to the right in the 
north bend of the wddi. My informant did not stop 
for the heat during these days, but travelled on 
from morning till noon. 

1 3 til. Kharfib, in the bed of the Bat-ha, no inhabited place. 

14 til. Jcddtlda, open encampment in the Bat-ha. 

l/5th. Seta, a village of the Bulala in their district of Pittri. 

IGth. (hiinsa, a place of the BuliUa on the south bank. 

1 7 th. Viivva or Yawu, capital of the Bulala, close to the 

north bank of the Bat-ha. Middog<5 is from here 
about twelve hours E.S.E. 

18 th. Moline, a considerable market-place, consisting of three 

hamlets, close to the north bank pf the (lake) Fittri. 
Between Yaw6 and Molmc, the road describes an 
angle. 

1 9th. Encamp iu a forest at midnight, having stopped during 
the heat at a well, and started thence at dhohot. Up 
to this well the road follows a westerly dire<^ion ; 
from here to Mds-ehd it keeps south.* 

2()th. Moit6, the first place in Bagirmi, which, how^venhas 
to pay a separate tribute of 400 shirts to the agfcl 

\ ' I 

* This is a very important cheatnstance, which, exfdamS all the 

errors of M. Presny in cohstrUctfog his ineompleie lyaeraries. 

oo 4 
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el bahr. Molt6 comprises five villages, three of 
which lie in a line on the southern foot of a rocky 
eminence, and two at the eastern foot of another. 
The road to Fittri runs between the two rocky 
ridges, which are of considerable elevation, and 
the eastern one of which extends to a great lengili. 
At the easternmost village of the western group, 
a market is held twice a week, every Tuesday and 
Thursday, but is much less important than tliat 
of M61me. Moito is the residence of a khalifa of 
the sultan of Bagirini.* Stop during the heat iu 
the morning in hillclat (small villages) of the Kiika, 
and start at dhohor ; arrive late in Moito. 

21st. Hillet "Arab, which you reach in the morning, having 
started in the evening and slept on the nega.’’ 

22nd. Garra, in the morning, having started in the evening, 
and slept at a place belonging to some Arabs. 

23rd. Jilds, having started in the morning, and passed the 
heat at a place of the Kuka. 

24th. A'bd-Gher, a place of some importance on account of 
its Saturday market, and comprising two villages 
separated from each other by the market-place. 4 ho 
place is of Pullo or Fellita origin ; and the southern 
village is entirely inhabited by Fulbc, whilst the 
northern one is occupied by small tradespeople. J'lje 
name, as far as I know, has nothing to do with the 
6bu kern or rhinoceros. 

25th. Sobiyo, a village of the mallem S^leh Tynjurawi, a 
very learned fdki. Arrive early in the morning, 
havifig started in the evening and slept on the 
road* 

26tli. Mds-end, the capital of Bagirmi, after a short march. 
From A'bu Gher, direction S.S.E. 

* This place has been repeatedly mistaken for the capital of 

B.igirmi, even by M. Fresnel. 
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(<?.) Route of the Fdki ^Ali Malang a from Mds-end to Wdra. 

1st day. A'b6-Gher. 

2nd. Yelas, the Bagirmi place above-mentioned. 

3rd. A'bii 0(3rra. 

4th. Moitd, a group of villages skirting some rocky emi- 
nences. Seven hours north from Moito lies the 
village of Auni, likewise on a rocky eminence ^ ; 
one day N.W. Gosus, also on a hill; A'ngora, a 
place of the Kuka, two days N.E. 

oiln Kalkallo, a Bagirnii place. A long march. 

Otli. Mdime, a large place, with small hamlets lying in the 
neighbourhood. 

7 th. Seta, a large place north of the Bat-ha. Yawo is loft 
on the right. 

Surra, cncaniiiment without any inhabited place. 

Oih. Jeddiida, encampment only. 

1 0th. Geltsa, encampment. 

1 1th. Difde, a village of the Sfilamat and Kiika, who use 
the water ot‘ the Bat-hd, which here makes a bend 
towards the north, 

12th. A'm-alawi, a place of the MnL4nga, distant from the 
Bat-htl. A short march. Tije Mon^zel Sultan ex- 
tends from Wdra as far as this place. 

13th. Ngaruwendi, a place of the WeMd Has4n, distant 
from the Bat-M, which has turued towards the south. 

14th. Keherdya, a hamlet of the Fti^lbe or FellStis. 

15th. Tawfle, a place of the JeUdba, with oHy dwellings 
and reed huts^ distant from the 

10th. Birre, a place of the mallem Mohdjar, the agid of 
the SdbbadA Birket Fdtimai the great pliwie of the 

^ This place Aunl is evidently identical with the homonymous 
place mentioned above ih the kiaerdry of the khig Edrfs Ala- 

wdma. 
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Siydde Masmdje and residence of their agid, with 
clay and reed hutS;, is six hours south from here. 

17 th. Abti G4rra, a large place of the Weldd Bti Said. 

18th. Berdga, a place of the Maldnga. A good marebi 

19th. Mdgerd, a place of the T^njur and Jellaba on the 
wddi Elmd, which extends towards the north into the 
gizdn. 

20th. Dokedt, a considerable place of the nds (people of) Girri, 
on a wddi abounding with lions and rhinoceroses. 

21st. Dfigguli, a place of the Kdshid Arabs, Fokara zuwaye, 
close to A'm-debdng. 

22nd. A'm-batdta, a place of the Missiriye Arabs in the 
ndga, no wddi. 

23rd. Tdmmcddl Ilumrnelan with Missiriye Arabs. 

24th. Bir Suuta, an opulent place of B6rnu tradesmen. 

25th. Biri Yoyo, a place of the Mdgena Makhmddi. 

26th. A'm-Zet, a place of the Fokara of the Missiriye, with 
a small zaraf. 

27th. A'm-shdrerib, a place of the Tdrjein, near three emi- 
nences consisting of a red-coloured rock. 

28th. A'm-dekik, a place of the nds Girri, founded by 
Sabdn, and called by the people Karnak Waddy. 

29th. Firsha, a place of the nds Manga. 

30th. Kdltegge, a place of the Mdnga. 

31st. Nimro, a Jelldba place, with the great fdki Goni Mercs. 

32nd. Wdra. 


, / 2. Routes in the Interior of WAdAy, 

(a.) Faki l%rahinCs Route from Wdra to Sheninu Soutlu 

let day. Abdshr, formerly a small place of the Kdlingen, 
but, three years ago having become the residence of 
Sultdn Sherif, more densely inhabited, and containing 
also sob3i6, clay huts. Arrive about dhohor, having 
^ in the morning pasfsed Tdra, Menzel Sultdn (where 
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l usuf Kharifajm died, and which was formerly a 
large place) ; further on^ Kay-waiia, a considerable 
village ; then GaSanga, Nyahtng (a place of the 
Jelluba), Jikdb, and finally U'tulo. From Abeshr 
to Nimro is a long march. 

ifac}. Kclingcn Kiri, a liilly place belonging to the sultan 
(whose mother is a native of It), and the residence of 
the kainkoluk lliikeb. Dilcbat has been passed on 
the way, 

hJ. Kinjl Minrak, a place of the Kajunga, who inhabit 
about forty villages in this hilly region, on the 
noitli b.ink of the Bcttha, Stop during the heat in 
Kuin-inanga in a level tiMCt of country. 

1th. Deuaui, a village of the A'hii Sliarib, having passed 
In the morning A'm-dirdi, a pla<‘c of the Kajdnga, 
Farrclanddandigin situated at the western foot of a 
\oolvy eminence. Stop during the heat at Bodinc, 
])a^^ Gungcriiin, — all piaco'3 of the Kajanga,- — then 
kdnlufal, and finally (lolcbe, the native place of 
my informant iViki i'braluui. 

ot!i. Shenini, a place of the A'bd Slmrib Mcnagon and 
Mararit, A\ho arc, however, mixed with the Bill, 
the Kodo)i, the ]\Iuni, the Gananga, the Buldla, 
and the Kht>zam Arabs. Pass in the morning 
A^m-burtuuu, a place of the Dajd at the northern foot 
of a rocky eminence, at the western foot of which 
a place of the dolldba, and to the east of wbi(^ 
a ])lace of the Missiriye. Having turned 
the hill, you pass the wiidi cl Hamra, a valley 
which, in ils upper course near the 
Gdudur, &c., is overgrowth with ^te- 

palmsj and ard^b — here, however, 

The valley towards the »ear 
joins that of the Bat-hd. Further m traverse 
a ^‘ii6ga/" or a overgjROjfu Wth talha, 

and roach, ultinu^tely, Habile, a place of the A'bd 
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Sh^rib^ with Malleui ZaJkhariye, where you gtop 
during the heat. Then you pass A'blubdn, where 
the wddi Habile joins the vvddi el Ilamra, and reach 
Shenini, having passed the deep and expansive wacli 
Hirreng^k, which runs towards the wiidi el Hanira. 


(/>.) From Shenini to Bororit^ hy way of O'yroyo^ accordiny 
to the Fdki I'brahim. 

1st day. Abkar ‘ Abd el Kh^lik, a village of the district of 
Abkar, which, besides this, comprises the following 
villages : Abkar Jenibong, one of the largest villages 
in Waday, with about 600 huts, A. M6tot(5ng, A. 
B6ndalang, A. Tawalibc, A. A'mjcditge, A. llejelli- 
jong, A. Hej6rbasdn (called by the Arabs Ilajar 
A'bd Hassan”), A. Gognotang, A. Dillit, A. Jemil c’ 
Sid. Having in the morning first turned west, you 
cross the vv. el Hainra, and pass the village of Miis- 
takhede, then turn N.W., and cross the w. War- 
ring6k, which is close on the right, and pass tlie 
village R6grog6 ; stop, during the heat, at ilcri, a 
place of the Ogodongde and Gamara ; having then 
crossed the w. Warringek, which, between Ilogrogo 
towards the west, and A'bluban east, joins the w. cl 
Hamra, you pass Serira, Magallem6k, all on the west 
bank of the w. Wdrring6k, and, lastly, A. Hejelli- 
jong, close before you reach A. *Abd el Khulik. 

2nd. Namwdrren, a place of the Kajdnga, passing in the 
morning iSdmiyen, the only place in Waddy pos- 
sessing warm springs of fresh water, in a district 
distinguished by some small rocky hills, and close 
to the wddi Wdrringek. The water is so warm 
that you cannot put your hand, into it; but it soon 
cools in the air. In Hdmiyen resides Fdki Jabur, 
of the A^bd Shdrib. Passing then Sakhdli, a place 
of the Bdndald, you halt, during the heat, at Kardn- 
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galdk. In the afternoon you cross once more the 
w. Wfirring^k, which, in its upper course, comes 
from N,W. from Morr6, a place of the Kajdnga, 
from whence it proceeds to the ndga Ajdje, thence 
to Marfa, and thence east to Kulbti, distant three 
hours W.N.W. from Ildmiyen. From Kardngahik 
you come to Kirengel, a place of the Bandald, situ- 
ated on the west and north side of the wiidi Kardn- 
gelruik, which, b5^ way of Nydra, where it is joined by 
the w. Korkoto, runs south towards the wddf^Wdr- 
viiigek. The country, ‘*g6z ” (sand) and tin ” (clay), 
stretches to Himdda, and thence to Namwurren. 

:ird. Jdriibo Fokaran, on the w. Ngdnjobdk, a large wddi, 
where onions are extensively grown, and which, 
coming from the north, joins the Bettdia, which is 
not far from tins place. Having in the morning 
jjjissed Faringitng a place of the Kajanga, Ivufiigi, 
and ftirthcr on Fcitela nyanunuk gwdna (^^ pour in 
(he butter,” butter being here very plentiful), then 
Kirti, -all places of the Kajanga, — you cross the 
Pxjleha, which supplies the inhabitants of Firti with 
water, and stop, during the lie it, at Nyeiner Hejilije, 
a place of the Kajdnga, but under the authority of 
ilic agal of the Jdatena, NAV, of the Bctdhd, which 
here comes from the north. Proceeding then to 
Nycmer Tergemdnge, still on the Betdhd, which 
now is left on the east side, you reajbh ' Jomh6*, 

4lh. 0'grng4 was reached by I'hrahim. aliout kdila, ho 
having passed Join ho Ldrshcii on the Bctdbd, J. 
Swche and *J. Ddngal, all places inhabited by 
A\'dtl.dy people- From O 'grogu he intended to pro- 
ceed to the Mahamid in the wddf 'Ohddhay fok the pur- 
pose of pursuing his studies among tfii^ inojd:' opulent 
Arab tril>e- The Kodoyi being, howdver, at . that 
time at war with the sultan, and the road running 
between the Kelingen and the Kodoyi being unsafe, 
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iiG resolved to go to Bagirmi, and consequently 
changed his direction west, and then N.W., towards 
Bororit He started the same day, and slept at Kin- 
ji-Mfnrak, a large village of the Kajanga, consisting 
of 500 huts, and the native place of Saleh Derret, 
having passed Jdmbo Stlrkale and Gundogin, a vil- 
lage of the Kajdnga, consisting of three hamlets. 
West a little south. 

5th. O'shena, a place of the KasBSinerc, south of the Bc- 
t5hd. Having passed in the morning Gosmin, in a 
sandy tract, then Tongong, a small hamlet of Slic- 
koma, the mother of Mohammed the eldest son of 
the sherif, inhabited by Kajdnga, then Jerdd, also a 
Kajanga place, on the Betehd, and Offilck, a village 
inhabited by Moslcmin of the tribe of the Dajo, he 
stayed, during the heat, at Birdn, a considerable 
place with a mixed population consisting of nas Ko- 
rdngo, Garddy, Kolotdng, and Jtingordiig, south oi* 
the Betehd, and sixteen to seventeen hours south of 
Wdra. Passing then Birdn K6nga, a place of the 
Wdddy, and Kashdmerd on the Betdha, he arrived 
at O'shena. 

6th. A'm-khardba, a large place of the Kashdmere, for- 
merly belonging to A'bii HoiTa, the brother of tlie 
sherif, who fell in the battle of Torbigen. Of all 
the inhabitants of Wdddy, the Kashemere prepare 
their meals in the richest and most palatable manner. 
Pass in the morning Kdlti, a considerable jdace of 
the Kashemer5, and the village Buterc, both south 
of the Bctdhd, and stay, during the heat, in Fun- 
duk, another place of the Kashemere, quite close to 
A'm*‘khar5ba. 

7th. Kdure, a place north of the Betdhd, where you stop 
for "the night, on account of the good edibles, the 
Edure people being, next to the Kashdmerd, the most 
excellent cooks in Wdday, while next to them in this 
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respect rank the A'bfi Goclam and the Marfa. Cross- 
ing in the morning the Betehd, leaving Nyangalii, 
a place of the Jellaba north of the Bet6ha, on 
your right hand, and bending a little north from 
west, you pass Ilijjerdt, a place of the people of the 
shiiikh (eunuchs) of the hiibbabat (concubines of 
tlio sultan), at some distance from the Botchd, and 
stay during the heat in Hijjdr, not very far from the 
Bctchd, formerly a place of Fdtirna, the sheriffs 
favourite daughter, who died at Tdrbigeu; at pre- 
sent the village is transferred to a daughter of Shc- 
korna. From this place, Kduro is a little south 
from west. 

The Bctchd bends from Kdure S,AV. to Maldm, so called 
on account of this watercourse joining here the Bat- 
hd (‘^ the confluence a place inhabited by a clan of 
the Tama, ton or twelve hours south a little west 
from Kdure. 

St Ik Burorit, a large place, “ Menzxd Sultdn,’’ inhabited by 
Kashdinere. Waddy, Arabs, and Weldd Hushta 
(douicetics of the former sultans), consisting of about 
twenty hamlets, the largest of which is c^ied B6- 
rorit Ilajar. Pass in the morning sfeveml small 
hamlets, in one of whitdi you stop during the heat of 
the day. 


(c.) From fVura to Dmnia^ thejirat in Dor Fur^ cic- 

cording to Hdj Sadih, [About 10 miles per diem.] 

ist day. Gdttakantk, a place of the Wdddy. 

:2ri<l. Gdttakardk, a place of the K^ingen. 

3rcL Wdw^leda, a place of the Wdddjr, 

4th. Kdlmedh n place of the Sungari with a eonmder- 
able market-place (^*^ larf e* icat place in 

Wdddy* ikstfirom tjbhr place are some rocky hills 
which occasionally sf^ve as hiding-places to the Tdma 
highway robbers. 
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5th, Tumtubdya, a well in the khalla or wilderness. 

6th, Astinga, a wddi overgrown with del^b-palms, and with 
running water in the rainy season. (Wadi Astinga, 
according to all appearance, is identical with W. 
Kiya.) 

7th. Dumta, the first place in Ddr-F(ir. 

Dmnta, according to Sadik, is eight days’ journey from 
Kebkabiye: — 

Ist day. Bir Degig, a place with a separate ertuna (jargon). 

2nd. OVa, 1 

3rd. A'm-dtikhen, [.villages. 

4th. Kulkuldya, J 

5th. Konge, with a great mosque. 

6th. Wadi B4re, a densely inhabited valley, stretching 

S,S.E. 

7th, Sultdn ^Omdr, a large place on the Bare, at the fix't of‘ 
a rocky eminence. 

8th. Kebkabiye, a large place of the Jellaba, with clay 
houses, and a much-frequented market, held every 
Tuesday and Thursday, Warm springs. 

From Kebkabiye to Tendelti, eight days: — 

1st day. Bir Nabck, a well in the wilderness, in the IMurra 
mountains. 

2nd. Kdura, a well, with some slight cultivation in tin? 
mountains. 

3rd. Ktirii, a place in the mountains, with mosque. 

4th. Sheb6na, a place of the Jelldba, in the wddi. 

5th. Jdllo, a place, with clay huts, of the Jelldba. 

6th. Mowdle, a place with clay houses and reed lull.-*; 
wells deep. 

7 th. Maddtib, a small place. 

8th. Tenddlti, the capital of Ddr Fur. 
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(d.) From Sheninl to Dumfa^ according to Fdki Vhrahim, 

Itjfc day. Dcrjili, a place of the 'All, blacks, with a separate 
crtaiia or jargon. Pass in the nioniing Bdrckalla, 
and stop for the heat at Michiri, also villages of the 
'All. 

2ik1. Biirtay, a group of two villages, of the 'All. Stop for 
the heat at Alashi. 

3rd. Ilarrunck, a considerable place In the mountains, in- 
habited by Musalit and 'AH ; arrive before dhohor, at 
uiiuut two o’clock. Pass In the morning Sanigo, like- 
wise a place of the 'AH, in the mountains, where the 
wadi Pat-I»u commences, two days K.N.E. from 
A'ln-goutiira, a place of the Kilbu. 

1th. r>ulln, a ])lacc of the Masaiit, in a plain. 

dth. iviVa, wadi with clayey soil aixl with dcleb-pahns and 
‘Hiother tree called jakli-jakh ; in its upper course 
called Asiinga. Stop during the lieat at Alaniur, a 
|M/nd of water at the base of a rocky eminence. 

fit in Mini/, a place of the but already belonging 

to Piir. Pass in the morniug Wddi Kaja ; halt 
lia'i'c- <iui iiig the iieat. 

"til. niunla, a small, place w'ith a few dato-puhns, ‘‘^luukdain 
llanafi” (the residence of llaaafi). 

fc.) F>'Ofn Slu'uhd to Jorldy according to Fnki rhrohim. 

Hit day. ()Vuma, a village of the .’Vbu Shurib, passing A'blu- 
bdji and Habile. 

2nd, A dekko, a place in the hills, inhabited by the Kfika, 
passing Glegis, Were, ShakhdnSa, all occupied by 
the A1)(i Shilrib* then Tara, a village in the moun- 
tains ; Tara Gororgora,’ a place pf the Tilina ; and 
Gdskunji, a place pf the Ktika. . . 

3rd. Beteiui, the valley, withoiit an inhabited place, passing 
Tynjiing and KfiUamd, both inhabited by nas 

VOL. HI. pp 
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Wdddy, and Tammdm, all situated in the plain. 
Tammdm is occupied by the Sungori. 

4th, Jurlfi, a place in the mountains, inhabited by the 
Sungori, who, along with the Mdsalit, occupy all 
this tract down from the Bctdhd. Jurlti is the re- 
sidence of the higher classes of the Sungori. The 
mountain is very considerable in comparison with the 
other mountainous eminences in Wdddy, but never- 
theless not an entire day’s journey in breadth. Ac- 
cording to I'brahim, theBetdhd rises in this mountain, 
whilst the Bat-hd rises in the Soiiyo. 

(y!) The Principal Villages along the Betehd from Birin xip” 
wards. According to Fciki Pbrahim. 

Westof Bircn lies Aushena, or O'shena, on the opposite or 
northern side of the wddi Murshudti; then east, further uj), 
Ol'tila, a place of the Ddjd, then Jemer Jlcjihje, a place of 
the Kajdnga and Kororiyang, likewise belonging to the Ka- 
jdnga and the Firti, all on the south side of the wddi, while 
on the north lies Gosnuuni, further on A'mmdrga, then 
Shokdn — consisting of six or seven villages, viz., Sli. Ivor- 
dofdn, Sh, Butardn, Sh. Aberbi, Sh. Mini, &c., all inhabited 
by the Bili ; then east of the latter Shimd, a place of the 
Miini and Kororaboy ; then Agurbo, a place of the MImi ; 
Kuno, a place of the Kodoyi and Kawdk ; then follow the 
villages of the Sungori. 

All these villages are remarkable for their cultivation of 
onions. About Etfrn, west of Bircn, near an eminence, corn 
is cultivated by slaves of the sultan. 

(y.) From Skentni to Nyesere, S.E. 

Ist day. A'm-gontdra, a place of the A'bd Shdrib on the 
south bank of the Bat-hd, which is here joined by 
the wddi Isdra, which comes from Dirjdli, four 
days N.W. of Birdn, by way of Marfa-0'gum<5 — 
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Dobbur •— DirjcH, Passing in the morning Bitrek- 
alla of the A'bfl Sh^rib and Gumttij, a place of the 
Gnorga, you stop during the heat in Dalme, a hamlet 
of the Gnorga. 

2nd, Kettekc, a place of the Masalit. Passing in the morning 
Urdlla, situated close to A'm-gontura towards the 
cast, and Nebbeg^ga, both villages of the A'bd Shii- 
rib, you enter the district of the Afasalit, and pass 
their villages of O'la Sabbalat and O^la Diibangdt. 

3rd. Khalla ; stop during the heat iH Wddi Kiya. 

4th. Nyescre, a place of the Masalit, or, more strictly 
spcakiiig, of the Ambiis, a division of the Md- 
salit, who arc accused of cannibalism. This place 
belongs already to Fdr. 


(h,) From Shathn fo the MokUi or iron mines. West 

Tlie iMoku arc situated near Shakkayak, a place consisting 
n\ two lianilcts, and Inhabited by the Ikirfuvala, one mine 
being close to the place, the other st»uth of It, on two sepa- 
rate hills, whilst close to Shdk kayak on the west t})erc is'an- 
other nunc, in a hill close to the village of Ldgiya, where 100 

jerui i, or hoes of this shape "" ^ , may bo bought for one ox, 

'fhe iron from these Moku, wliich m ovdy broken in small 
stones on tJie surface, is mauulW^turcd by the blacksmitlis 
in the neighbouring villages of Fdhcrn, south of Shakknyak, 
A'blubdn, south of Fdhcm, Muruake, south of Shdkkayak, 
and in Gosmdn. 

On the short march from Shenmi to Sbdkkayak, you 
pass Mistakhede, Rogrogd, Mduga Dirdigo and.Mfinga Abd- 
krnak, these two hamlets forming part of th^ large place of 
Mdnga, inhabited by Himi, Gelma, A'bii ^hirfb and JKandri. 
The other hatniets belonging to the place dre celled Mdnga 

r r e 
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Korddle, Mfinga M^rende, which lies north of Shfikkayak, 
Manga Muttong, Mdnga A'beyang, inhabited by A'bu 
Slidrib, and Mdnga Miri, from whence it is not far to 
Abkar Hdjilij, the village above mentioned, by way of Scrir 
and Magitllern. 

There is besides another considerable iron mine at Kajam, 
four hours W.S.W. of Tokhili, in the district Jeji, the iron 
of which is brought by the A'blebay to A'tarek between 
Abkar and Manga Mcrendc, where this iron, as well as the 
copper brought by thfe Jclldba from the celebrated hofra 
in tlie south of Dar-Ftir, is manufactured by the ^Miaddad 
Monnu.” 


(z.) From Shenini to Silld by way of Andela^ according to 
Fciki Fhrahim. Direction S.S.fV.^ then south. 

Ist day. A^ndeld, a place inhabited by Wdday and Ban- 
dald. Passing in the morning Shokhulkc, a place 
consisting of two hamlets, and inhabited by the 
Ogodungde, close to Shcnini, Tordona, likewise of 
the Ogodongde, you cross the wadi Hamra, and stop 
during the heat in Sunkutu, whereupon, passing 
Sunkutu Jidnak or Nyilik, you cross the Bat-ha, 
which somewhat higher up, near Sunkutu Malain, 
receives the wddi llamra, and finally pass Agilbc, a 
village comprising three hamlets inhabited by Wd- 
day people, and close to A'ndeld, Agilbe Angnc- 
reda. 

2nd. Shakak, a village of the Bdndald, in a sandy tract, 
with rocky hills. A good march ; stop during the heat 
at the well of Kadada, a place not inhabited, but 
containing numerous trees, particularly dfira-palms. 

3rd. Chilimna, a village of the Bdndala and the A'blebay, near 
to which towards the west dwell the Sdlamdt, Missiriy e, 
and Jeji. Here are seen the mountains of Silld, the 
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inhabitants of which supply the market of Chilunna 
with honey, and fish, fresh and dried. Stop during the 
heat at noon in the wadi Bokhas, said to run gouth 
into the large w’adi Dhvo, which skirts the district 
Jeji, and by some is considered identical with the 
bahr Salaniat, which jnisscs Mangara, and then, one 
day from Mangiira, is called Gede, or bahr el Ifeinad, 
and further down O'lu e’ Tinian or balir Sdlanitit* 
ITiralnm considers it as a tributary of tbc river of 
Uunga. Besides the lleiiiad and Siilanifit, the Slid- 
ral'a also pasture on Its banks. 

nil. Silla, wliich was not visited by I'bralum himself, is 
rca(‘hocl after crossing in the morning the wddi Diwe, 
Avhich spreads out to a great extent on <*laycy ground, 
and swarms with iish. The Killa arc handsome people, 
without lucisions. Yiisuf KhariFtijii made a ghazzia 
to tills place. 

i^/u) Direct xcay to HilhL 

L4. day. Dumlxili, a place of the Missiriyc, close to Bas el Tf il 
or Tanjakndk on (he w\ st. Pas^ng in tlie morning 
»ShokliEilke and Abjefili. a place of ihe Ogoddmgde, 
with the small wadi A'hu ( ihancm (pronounced A/bu 
Khancm) in tlic south, which joins the wadi ol 
ilamra, near Suakutii; sT(»p during (lie heat at S6- 
rnmd, on the north bank of the Bat-ha, which flows 
close, <ju the cast, to the \^’aday handet of i^faray. 

2nd* Klialla, passing tlic largo mounlaia ofKajeske. 

3rd. Sillii, in the morning. 

(7.) From War a to Uunga according to HaJ Sad'ik, fiouthy 
aftertoards west 

1st day. A place of the Kdndohgo, with a large mountain 
stretching out to a great length, 
p r s 
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2nd. Andiaha, a place of the W^ddy. 

3rd. Hawdra, a place of the Wdddy in a level country. 

4tb'. Bctdhd, a wddf, occupied by Wdddy people. 

5 th. A'fi, a place of the Wdddy, at the base of a ridge of 
mountains. 

6th. Kdmerf, a place of the Wdddy, in a plain with moun- 
tains in the distance; south. 

7th. A place of the Chaima, slaves of the Bdndald, who 
prepare honey. 

8th. Kodogus, one of the largest places of Wdddy, inhabited 
by Talba Arabs. According to I'brahim, Kodogus 
is rather a place of the A'bu Shdrib, Kiajagasc, and 
Dermddi, and is three days and a half from Slicnmi. 
Sleep at UVka, a place of the Wdddy and Bdndald, 
bn the Bat-hd, then at A'm-burtuufi, a village of the 
Wdddy and Bdndald, the latter being the more nume- 
rous, and the third night at a place the name of which 
he had forgotten. W.S.W. 

9th. I'd el Gaddm. 

10th. Kdjain, a village at the western foot of a mountain. 
11th. Mangdra (according to this informant erroneously called 
the chief place of Kebdt or Kajdgase). From Man- 
gdra to Silld, one day’s journey east. 

12th. Gurdra, encampment in the wilderness. 

13 th. Metdrbe. 

14th. Donds, the name of the ruler of the province of Kunga, 
the successor of Sebir, who pays tribute both to Fur 
and Wdddy. 

According to Hdj Sadik, the position of Bunga with regard 
to Wdra is like that of Mdndard and Kdkawa, and its geogra- 
phical relation to Tenddlti as that of the Pdllo place of Bdgo, 
on the east side of Mdndard, to Mds-ehd. 
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{nu) From Sheniiii to Runga, From the account of Fdki 
Tbrahim, 

1st day. A'ndala. 

2nd, Shakaki. 

3rd. J€ji, a district comprising about twenty hamlets. 

4th* Kerere, a place of the Masrnaje. 

5th. Khfilla. 

6th. Kcbet, an outlying province of Waday, not, as my 
other informant thought, hlcutical with KajiXgas<j, 
which belongs to Waday Proper. 

7 th. Khalla. 

811l Mangdra, the capital of Daggel, situated on a rocky 
cnunonce Mnugara,” in the Daggel language, sig- 
nifies a rock), and clo^e by a large pool of standing 
water, called by the Arabs, ‘‘ Bahr c’ Tini/* 

9th. An expansive marsh, inundated to a largo extent 
during the rains, with a, clayey soil, 
llunga in the morning. 

South from Kunga, according to Fiiki Sdinbo, lies 
i>dr Mcrig. 

(/^) From FrnileJfi to Runga^ acrorduuj to thr u formation of 
}}{tj Radih, 

Lt, dny. Kdrigd, a conridcrahic niarkct-town. A long inarch 
till 'iise-r. if you travel but slowly, you stop daring 
the heat at the pond called Rdhct Ibrbidi, sleep at 
Ahn-liabilc, and reach Kdrigo only on the following 
morning. The market of Korigo is bold only oa 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. Some of the pilgrims 
turn from the tcraiory of the Sungori by way of 
dcbel Herds, straight upon Tv6rig6. 

2iic!. »Iurldba, a jilacc of the BuMla and Kuka. 

3rd. Abeshr, a village of the i^m*dwy. 

4th. Wdgif, a place occupied by Bagirml people. 

6tlh A'm-kordds, another village inhabited by Ikgirmi 
people. The entire tract consists of sandy soiL 

p p 4 
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6th. Seldlo, a large place inhabited by Bornu people. 

7th. A'm-majdra, a considerable place, important on account 
of its traffic with the Kirdi country, here called 
Firtit, and the residence of the governor of Birkct, 
inhabited by Masalit, Dajo, Bagirmi, and Furawy. 


From Tendilti to A' m-rnajura^ according to TIdj Mohninmed. 

1st day. Dlfiin Ilaggerona, a place of the Dajo, beyond 
Korigo, which you pass. A long march. 

2nd. A'm-harriis, a place only recently built by a man from 
Bd Harrds in Kordofan, and inhabited by Fur and 
Bagirrni people. 

3rd. A'm-kardus, a place belonging to Sheteta, and inhabited 
' ^hy Fur. Identical with A'm-kordcs. 

4th. Ilillet el Makddin Khalil. 

5th. A'ln-majdra, two days and a half from Tebeldiye, three 
days from the hofra, and about three days froju 
Bahr el Erzegat. A'm-majura is very rich in delcb- 
palms, and has an importjint Sunday market sup- 
plied with butter by the Erzegat. The inhabitants 
of , the place are said to trade particularly in slaves, 
which they buy with woda and tobacco. 

8th. Gija, a place inhabited by Fiir and Gulhl, governed 
(at that time) by Mohammed Seteba. Direction 
from hence a little south from west. 

9th. Mitjam, a place of the Taasha Arabs, but inhabited 
besides by some Mitsalit. 

10th. Kdhet Kh^ili in the Khalla, without an inhabited place. 

11th. Bali. 

12th. Dum Aseheba. 

13 th. Ddm 'Ardeba. 

14th. Khalla. 

15th. Dcbe, a village of the Runga ; pagans, besides a few 
'Urban or Arabs. 

16th. Tarkfimu, a district occupied by Bornu people. 
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17 til. The place of residence of Donfis the Prince of Eiinga, 
after whom it is generally called; tlio original name 
is not known to me. 

(o.) List of the nwre conside7'ahlo places in Fitfriy and the 
divisions of the Buldhiy accoi*dhtff to the Buldli Vbrahim, 

Xn the district called Dcfn Mclada : Temsa (identical with 
Duinsa), Ke.slicga, Tigge<li, whore a fugitive son of the last 
sultan of Bornii resides, Gdln, Duhiinur, Gcla, KabbcrA, 
Abyo, Ddgo, (Jalo. In the district El Gdza : IMelme, Kudu, 
Aujuna, Gugu, Sege, A 'gene, Bayalla, Bogo, Shcg6> Burrlgo, 
Jhfarkanni, Dcnni, (Jollo, Yawd, tlaiusa, Wdgala, Sdta* 
Kabra'i or familiowS of the Bulala; lidilewu the Holtana or 
rilling family, Gijo, Battawa, Argumuwa, Chehmiwfi^Wa- 
(Iowa, Kit'^ewii, Jilhnva, and many (^tliors, at least twenty; 
according to tra<lltion, ninty-niue. The ancestor of the Ihildia 
is *lfli (Jil 8hlkomdmi), who canic i'roin Kanciii. 

f p, ) St){7h: (fccount of Flftri and Batdiay according to 

' Oil if nan y who hat! boon carried off as cajiiivc from Bafj'irmi 
by Sahthiy with addUhns by Jidj Sadik, 

The Juke (KIttri means nothing but valley, basin of water, 
anfl coincides iu sense with Tsud) is two days’journey in oir- 
eunifcreucc, contains fresh water, is very slrillow, has a clayey 
and is surrounded on all sides by a rieli marsli almost 
de.-titule of iirecs, wliilst (hevalh^y of the Bat-ha is densely and 
iK aiitifiilly wooded*— -at least it so till lately. No wtldi 
joins the lake except the Bat4ia; and none issues from it la 
tho centre of the shallow lake lies an Island called Modo, 
tiK pagan, or at least half pagan inhabitants of which belong 
to a tribe generally called A^lm Simmin, long since redact 
to subjection by the Kuka, and navigate the lake in small 
canoes, made from trunks hollowed out, and liolding two 
or three persons. Among the fish found in the lake arc 
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the angola, which strikes the water, and the bolbdt; but there 
is no semmak. The principal places lying about the lake arc 
(beginning from Yawo) Debunoro, Tamsa or Temsa, Gcla, 
G61o, Dago, Gamsa, which is about twelve miles from Yawu 
(but these places are at a considerable distance from the 
shores of the lake, though varying, of course, greatly accord- 
ing to the season). Five tribes "pasture in the Fittri — the 
Bcni Miileki, who possess numerous camels, the Jaatena, the 
Hamide, and a jiart of the Kr^da ; and it is visited even by 
other Tebu tribes during the summer. In the kharif, or 
rainy season, when the Ai*ab tribes are removing, and the 
whole country is inundated and infested by swarms of mos- 
quitoes, the camels of the Fittri are, like those of the sultan, 
stall-fed in sheds, or at least arc sheltered with mats. 

The principal places along the lower course of the Bat-ha 
arc: Sdta, Difde, Ilcnicwu Jurundfi, A'rn-kharuba, Dur- 
mdrni, Slgo, Mugddra; Birket Fatima, a place of the Aids- 
maje on the west side of the rdhet and north of the wdrli; 
A'm-siddre, A1 A'fanin, then the district called Dnr-Zoyud. 

From Middogo, which is one day from Yawd, to Birket 
Fdtiraa, is four days by way of A'b Zerdfa, a place of the 
Kuka, with small rocky ridges ; Ilcjel, a place of the Kuka, 
and finally J36yo. 

(y.) From Fittri to Mawo^ N* PV., according to the Ihdall 

Ibrahim^ 

1st day. Fdli or Fdri (Fdghi?), a hamlet inhabited by Ba- 
girmi people, in a wadi-Hke hollow encompassed by 
rocks. 

2nd. Atini, a hamlet of Bagirmi people, with some rocky 
ridges. 

.3rd. Bukko, another hamlet of the Bagirmdyc. 

4th. Shdgcraye, a wddi where the Guradn pasture their 
camels. 

5th. Bahr el ghazdl, an expansive and richly-timbered 
wddf. 
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6 til. Kedada, a place of the T^njiir. Keddda is one day from 
^Aliniari, where the waters of the eastern extremity 
of the Tsdd are said to have been formerly dis- 
charged into the Bahr cl ghazdl, the communication 
with which is now interrupted by sandy downs. 

7th. Mondo, another place of the Tynjur, under the chief 
Abdkr. 

8th. Yagubberi, a hamlet of the Tynjur. 

9th. Mii wd, the residence of the khalifa of Wdddy, and 
the general head-quarters of Jdrma Mongo. The 
inliabitants of Mjiwd arc called Bcranemd in the 
Gurujin language. 

(/*.) From Fittri to Mhico^ acrordinff to a Wdddwy. 

1st day, Khabini, a Guraan settlement, with abundance of 
water. 

2n(l. El KhazAlat, a wadi, said to bo a tributary of the 
Bahr ol gliazal, occupied by Edglnina, 

Tird. Sliogerayc, a wadi, occupied by the Giiraan. 

Itli. Dr! chat, a wddi. 

Jth. El Crvet, a wadi. 

bth. Mnwt). 

My informant docinres that hii hdl the wadi Farl on his 
riglu,and never pasj^ed the Bahr el ghazaJ at all. 

Another Informant went from Minvd to Fittri by way of 
KiUkald, Gujor, the well of Tororoin the Bahr elghazdl, the 
vvudi Shegerdyc with abundance of waiter, and the rocks of 
Ilajjijtit in the wddi Fari. 

(s,) Warih to WddlX)rddha^ according to Fdki Fhrafnm and 
\AVi Maldnga. 

1st day. Bobok, a place of the Kajigaji, a Wad4y tribe. 
Leaving Wdra by the N.W. gate on the road called 
Lingak Bdtemelek from the village of Bdteme, which 
is passed soon after starting, further on you pa«$ 
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the village of Fiidiag, and afterwards KorummtiJi, a 
village inhabited by Fezzani people. 

2nd. Tatsere, a place inhabited by Waday. Stop during 
the heat at Tdkhsha. 

3rd. *OrMha, a wadi or zaraf, very rich in pasture- 
grounds, where the Mdhamid pasture in the sum- 
mer, whilst in the kharif they proceed to T urrn and 
Sdbbu. East of the wddi 'Oradha is the Avadi Subb, 
two days from the mountainous country of the 
Tama. The road from Fezzau by the Biirgii 
country to Wara touches at 'Oradha. 

'All made the following detour in going to the wadi 'Oradlin, 
which is much resorted to by the Waday Fdki, as, by their 
reading and writing, they may easily earn from the wealthy 
Arabs of that locality a cow or a good number of sheep : — 

Ist day. Bobok. 

2nd. Kurs6, a considerable place of the Miini. 

3rd. Tdtscre. All this country has a sandy soil. 

4th. Armdn, a place of thefokaraof the Mahamid, Inhabited 
by their chiefs Mahmtid * Abd e’ Salain W eled Ciiu- 
cho and Hagur Weled Belle. 

5th. Rehedo, another place of the Mahamid. 

6th. Subb, a zaraf running west, whither the Mahamid 
likewise resort, 

7th. "Orddha. 


3. Routes in tiik Interior of Baoikmi. 

(a.) Large and small Places on the Sharif from Bvgoman 

upwards, 

Mdrja, a small place ; Miskin, a considerable walled town ; 
Mebi, a small place at the confluence of the Bdchikam with 
the Shdri ; Mainpa, or Manklifa ; Anja ; Molan ; (xclende ; 
Mdkelil ; O'ngo, or O'noko ; Biinjul ; Balencre, a walled place; 
Hondo, with a rampart ; Mord ; Madelamd ; Baingane ; Laf- 
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fiyata; Gcdo; Miisgii; Boway; Miyan; M6gol6; Kaba; JiUm; 
TMa!)bel(^, a town surrounded by a strong wall ; Laffand, with 
a rampart in ruins ; Buso, a large jdace ; Mongald; Bd-Ngor- 
golong ; Biri ; Koroinafe ; Tabe ; Majim ; Bubur ; Dcre ; 
Gofna; Cliirornadi ; Miltu. 

{If,) From Mds^eTtd to Luff and and Buso^ 

clay. Mogdl, beyond tlio ford of Bdchikdrn, on the up- 
per part of the river of the same name, which at 
Tape, a village near Miltti, branches off from the 
upper Shdri, and rejoins it at Mebi, a small village 
near Miskin. 

211 ( 1 . Mangagullafe. 

.3rd. Gdrain, a place inhabited by Kaniiri, 

4 til. Sleep in the wilderncs?, 

5th, Be(M-k6rchi, a Bagiiiui j»lacc under Busc'>. 

Gib. Dcmdaui, a Baginai place. 

Till. Laffana. 

Bodjidcurchl Is nearer to Mabbeld and LaiVana than to Busd. 

(Buftd, according to Agnl Musa, is about ns far from Mds- 
cuii iiA Logon birni or Moitd, Bu?d being reached in three 
long marohcsi : viz. 

day. Gdwin ilaji. 

2nd. B(ala-*kurchi. 

3rd. Bus.k) 

(c.) From to Bn so, according to Ifdj Sddik, 

1st day. Bdchikdrn, a village on the soiithorn side of the 
small branch of the Shari which, from this village, 
is generally called Bdehikdm, at least by the inhabi- 
tants of the capital, although from the larger to^n of 
Vr, which is situated on its northern bank, and was 
formerly governed by a sidtah of its 
called Its mto varies extremely, 

to tlie season, from a small rivulet scarcely tirenty 
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yards across^ to a largo sheet of water more than a 
mile in width* 

2nd. Bfilturi, a large village, inhabited by Kantiri. 

3rd. Bed&-kdrchi, with a large swamp (bedd), whence its 
name. You stop during the heat in Dilfin, a 
Kanuri place. 

4th. Denddm, a Bagirmi place. 

5th. Buso, a large town inhabited by a mixed population 
of pagans, who arc however clothed, and of Moslcmin. 
It contains many of those so-called mallems, that is 
to say, people who know how to write a few phrases 
from the Kuran. 

(J.) From Buso to MiltUy S,E. 

1st day. Kiyar, at some distance from the river, the inhabi- 
* tants drawing their supply of water only from wells. 

Crossing the river in the morning, you keep close 
along it a little south from east. 

2nd. Tdpe, a large place on the southern side of the river, 
S.S.E. Agid Mdsa appears here to have made 

a mistake by transposing Kiydr and Td[)C. 

3rd. Mihii, a pagan place of considerable extent, at present 
governed by Bd, the son of *Ali Fenjdr, who died 
two years ago in Mds-end. The inhabitants possess 
large numbers of horses, and prepare, from the ashes 
of the reeds in the river, a sort of salt, which, in the 
form of sugar loaves, has a sale extending over a 
very large region. At Bolo, close to Miltii on the 
east, the Bdchikdm branches off from the Shdri. 

(e.) Places along the Bdchikdm upwards^ S.S.E. 

Bdchikdm, the fording place ; Br, a large town ; Mogdl ; 
Mdbberat or Mdbbelat, formerly the capital of an indepen- 
dent principality ; Mds-enawu, the place of the bowdga or 
trum^ters of the sultan; Bdlamddi, a Bagirmi place; Mdmsa ; 
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Chikorigti; Bugolobe; Kuttatii; Diggcli; Gdyoko; 

Mine or Mere, scat of a man of influence called Damre, 
fonucrly the capital of an independent principality ; Dol ; 
Megele, or Megede ; Yehil; Dunkir; Marine; Mub 
Ngirbing ; Sdgeinata, the last Bagirmi place beyond which 
tlio j)agan country of Saruwa begins. 

(J\) From Mds-end to Kirbc the capital of Saruwa. 

1st day. Bycliikam. 

2ik1. Xairouui, ii place witli a considerable market held oh a 
Friday, and situated on a rivulet, which joins the 
Bdchikam at Fr. 

«b’d. Ngattara, about 10 a.m. 

4th. dll, a village, about 10 a.m. 

oth. Sagennita, a Bagirmi place on the Baclukain. A long 
march. 

r^h. Negi, a village ; about 10 A. M, 

Till, ^bhigola, a place on tlie Shui'i, already belonging to 
Saruwa. 

Sih. KiiIks the residence ofthe chief of Saruwa, of the name 
of A'bu, as ho is called in Bagirmi. One day from 
e;u*ii of the three places KiVbe, Tape, and Miltu, 
but a little nearer to Kiyur. 

'rhe road from Kirbe to Middobd, anotlicr important town 
in Saruwa, passes by Dan or Daiia. Other places in Saruwa 
ate. Tdgila, Dangwa, both on tlie Bachikdm ; Dan, Mirti, 
Jihing, Alirkin, Mongola, Jimmlr, Jo, Belay, Mut, Bile, all 
of which arc on the Shari. From F>aiia to Lairy is one long 
march, about »h) miles, 

{(j^) From Miltti to Gogomi^ according to Agid Musa^ with 
additions hy Ramadhdn» Direction^ iVCJ?, 

1st day* Attar, another pUico in Stiniwa, having passed in the 
morning, close to MUlti, the Shdri, which here comes 
from the souths and is called A longmarch^ 

2 ad. Kom6, a place inhabited by pagans, in a mounti^'noua 
district^ surrouiidcd by four mountains, two of wMch 
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are called Tdbe and Bono. A long march. Korne 
18 one day from Middobo, north. 

3rd. Belel Kol6, a place inhabited by the Sokoro, fortified 
by nature in an extraordinary way, encompassed as 
it is said to be by several rocky ridges which inclose 
each other in a circular form, so as to leave only a 
single approach, whilst the interior is supplied with 
water. The prince resides on a rocky eminence in 
* the centre of this peculiar mountain-basin. The 
other inhabitants dwell between the rocky ridges. 
In the vicinity is a place inhabited by Shtiwa. Be- 
tween Kome and Belel Kold lies Jotol, at some dis- 
tance to the south. 

4tb. Gogomi, a place situated in a deep basin in the moun- 
tains, accessible only by a narrow defile, and inhabited 
by a division of the Sokoro, whose formerly powerful 
chief was conquered and made prisoner by tlic sul- 
tan of Bagirmi during my stay in the country. The 
Jellaba of Wdday travel as far as Gogomi, where 
they import Eiu'opean commodities. From Gogomi 
to Kcnga it is five or six short days’ journey, by way 
of Bddir, a place situated a short distance from 
Gogomi, on a steep mountain, said to be about as 
high as that of Tib^sti, with a spring at its base and 
on its summit; Sim, a place in the mountains; 
Bdddeg6, a place on the top of a mountain ; all these 
places being inhabited by S6kord, who are armed 
with bows and arrows ; Gal, a place in the moun- 
tains, surrounded by a moat ; Tuniki, a place situated 
on an eminence ; Kdnga Matdya. 

(A.) From Mds-end to GSgomu 

1st day. Bidderi, a considerable place, renowned on account 
of a family of shidkh^ who, as I have mentioned 
above, have exercised a most remarkable influence 
in the extension of Tsldm in these regions, and zm- 
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portant on account of its Friday market, where, 
however, the usual money of Mus-eud, viz. fardas 
and kholgan, has no currency, but only the finest 
gubaga, twenty of which are deemed equivalent to 
one khalag or shirt. About dhohor. 

2nd. Mudda, a Bagirrni place. 

3rd. Dekharuwe, a large place of the Arab tribe of the 
Dckhakhera or Doghaghera. 

4th. Jvuri, a Sliitwa place on a pond of stagnant water. 

/>th. Maskavvu, a Shdvva place. 

Gth, Gatd, a Shrtwa place with a pond in the wilderness. 

8th. Jcint, a large walled town of the Sdkord, in a hilly 
district. The inhabitants, like almost all of the 
Hdkord, arc said to cat a kind of beetle, called der- 
nana” by the Bagirrni. Jena lies between Gugomi 
and Koin<?. 

9tlj. Gdgoirii, two days from Middobd, a little north from 
cast. 

The road from Gdgoini to A'hu 1\‘irdn passes by Jhinem, 
Sim, Ivdndolii, Kengeta, A/bu Teifan. 

(/.) Dtvhlona of the Ihnva, 

The following divisions of this numerous tribe are subject 
to the Sultan of Baghnii ; tJio Bnwa XycMang, tlui most 
powerful of all ; the Biiwa Gamkiii ; Gmnkui^ is from Mfd- 
dobd, the froutier-plare of Sdruwa, twelve miles cast, and two 
(lays soullifroin Gdgoini, through a mountainous wilderness ; 
Oiiwa Tr; Buwa Wage, and J^fiwa Shok. 

The following arc independent: tlm Buwa Ld, who are 
very numerous, and are divided into several families, occupy- 
ing distinct places ; the Buwa Ivtinne; BuwaGdngli; Buwa 
Moke; Buwa Ddmla; and easrt and S.E. from Gamkdl, at 
the distance of from twelve to fifteen miles, arc the two places 
Korrndle and Sarakdlle, both situated on the top of a hill, and 

* It is most probable that this is Wogga's Kimkul. — Journal of 
the R. Geogr. Soc., vol, x v. p. 374. Kpome/' p. 375., is Beldl Kome. 

VOL. III. Q Q 
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the latter said to be governed by a queen; Buwa Kurman(?); 
B6wa Goy, with a high mountain, having water on its top; 
B(iwaD6ker6; BiiwaGtim; B6wa Ladon; BdwaTuniya; 
Bdwa Ktirbul ; Buwa KulWnga or Kelange, on a mountain, 
two days from Kom4; BviwaMalbon; Bdwa Buftl, and finally 
the Buwa Mubb and the Bdwa Kdli, who occupy a moun- 
tainous district close to the territories of the Weldd Kushid. 

Another tribe, the Nyilcm, to whom, according to Agid 
Mdsa, belong the Dasdr, whilst others consider these to be- 
long to the Bdwa, dwell close to the N.E. bank of the river. 
Beyond the Dasdr you reach the Kolum, the Nyu, and at no 
great distance the Furd with Gambay, 


(A.) From MaS’-end to Kenga Mai ay East 

Ist day. Nairomd, the market-place abovementioned. 

2nd. Mille, a place with a Sunday market. 

3rd. Kirsuwa, a considerable place on a small marshy water- 
course or sel on a clayey soil, which, in the Kharlf, 
flows to Barkadana, Sidigiyd, Bululii, and to Gtitri- 
mara, a considerable place under an independent 
chief. (Is this watercourse identical with the Mscl 
of Dcbbdba ?) 

4th. Hirla, a place of a tribe related to the Bagrimma. 

5th. Bcdanga, a considerable place in a hilly district belong- 
ing to a section of the tribe of the Sokoro, under a 
powerful chieftain, converted, at least in outward ap- 
peamnees, to Islam. These people wear clothes and 
do not disfigure themselves by Incisions on their faces ; 
the women^ however, have a bead in the nose and 
beads in the ears, as worn almost universally in these 
regions. The Wdddy Jelldba import their commodi- 
ties even into these districts* The natives are armed 
neither with bows nor arrows, but only with spears 
and hand-bills. According to Mohammed Bdme, who 
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has been living here several years, the waters of this 
mountainous region are drained by the Nile through 
the territory of the Weltid K^hid, — a piece of infor- 
mation which is, however, very doubtful. 

From Beddnga to A'bu Telfau is three days* journey 
E.N.E. by way of Biimmand and Miggodi. 

6th. K6ugi\ Mataya, the chief place of a tribe closely re- 
lated to the Bagrimma nation, under a jiowerful 
chief, to whose extensive territory also Jon, Gal, and 
Daiubar belong. The principal produce of this re- 
gion is sesamum. My new informant, the aforesaid 
Moh. Bumc, confirmed fully the statements communi- 
cated to me previously by Agid Biirku with regard 
to the strange religious observances ol' these pagans. 
According to tlie same, tlic waters of the district 
round (idgoinl are discharged by way of Lim, Gal, 
Banam, and Kcnga, into the the sandy 

wilderness south of Fiitrf. Kfniga, according to the 
same, is four days from Yaw 6, by way of Ngar-sdra, 
the residence of a powerful chieftain, distant about 
tivo days from both places and also from Middogd. 
Accouling to the Bulali I'brafinn, lu'^nga is readied 
in thi'cc long day’s marelies front Y'avvd, by ivay of 
Garlya, Mdrbo, uial Bjylliun. From Bctlanga to 
KCnga Is a long and unsafe journey, made during 
tlio night, ill about sixteen hours, from evening to 
the heat of the day. 

(L) t'rom Mtu-ena^ by way of Lairy to Ihuo, 

1st day. G6go. Stop during the heat in Mala. 

2iid. Ng6g; 

3rd. Duwfng ; 

4th. Mhro. AU short umrehes. 

5th. Lairy, a lai^o Baglmii place, E. (S.E-)lrom Kirsuwa, 
on the same watcrcoufse, and one good day’s journey 

«<i 2 
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from T6gild, and from thence to Attar In two days, 
havi]]^ slept on the Bdchikdm. 

6th. Gttpkdng. A short march. 

7th. Bus6> having crossed the Bdohikdm about halfway. 


(Z.) From Mds-end^ by way of Kolle to Lairy^ and from Kdlle 

to MoUo. 

1st day. Seta, passing Biddcra, Mandclu, Dabiiicn, and 
Gaduwu. 

2nd. A'mjeri, passing Mabbeld, Derrejd, Melcdc, Bindcbiyo, 
and Tawyin. 

3rd. Kolle, a considerable Bagirmi place, one day from 
Kirsuwa, towards which place a scl or shallow 
and marshy water takes its course hence by way of 
Doldcgi and For. 

4th. Lairy. A long march. 

From Kolle to Motto by way of Debdba* 

1st day. Kirsuwa Jibilgi, with an Independent chief, situ- 
ated on a watercourse. 

2nd. Hirla, a place situated on a hill. 

3rd. Jokko, a place of the Ktika. 

4th. Debdba, a large place, consisting of various hamlets 
of the Shdwa, with rich pasture-grounds, and several 
watercourses. Debdba is two days from Bahuvu, 
having slept in Kosi, a Kanuri place, and crossed 
another ^‘sdl ” between Kosi and Baldwu. 

5tb. Moit6. A good day’s march. 


(m.) From Ldffand to BangSay* Expeditious march, such 
as is usual on a ghazzia. Direction south as far as Lay^ 

1st day. A'llowa, a pagan place, subject to Bagirmi ; cross- 
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Ing in the morning the Shilri> or rather, as it is called 
licrc, the Ba-Buso. 

2n(l. Ourgara, a largo place belonging to a considerable 
tribe, whence all the iron consumed in Bagirmi is 
exported. It is obtained from siderites^ and is not 
near so good as the iron of Wandala or Buban- 
jidda. 

'k'd. Cluikcn, a large place, with an independent chief; 
about noon. 

ith. Jogdd, a large place, consisting in part of clay huts, 
belonging to the extensive principality of GabberL 

6 lb. Lnji, a j)lace under the iiidopendeni chieftain Kiki the 
son of Belat. 

bth. ( inn, a place on tlie Ba-Gun, as the river of Logdn 
is licrc called. Alnnisi every place has its se])aratc 
crlana (jargon). The country yiebls sorghum, beans, 
‘‘ kolcho” or ground-nuts, and melons. 

Tib. Lay, on the same bank of the river, the residence 
of Siigulurn ' mi of K(5ba. Tlie river abounds with 
ii.sb, and is navigated by numerous lioats. South of 
Lay, acconiing to tliis informant, an arm, coming 
from tlic Fiilbc territory (from Bubanjidda, it Bcaans), 
appears to join tho riven Tfiis informant considers 
the river of Logdn and the river of Day, MiltiJ, 
Busd, and A^su to be only aims of tbo same river, 
which is bifurcated, as he says, above Day. It may 
be so; but 1 doubt wdiether tills account be true, the 
rate of the current in these two rivers lieing very 
(iltferent. The direction now becomes almost soutli. 

Htli. jMyl, having crossed the river at Lay, and then taken 
a course a little south from west, 

0th. Kdyo, a place with an independent chieftain, on a dry 
clay" soil. 

10th Kiyagdr, at a short distance, with an independent 
chieftain. About six hours from Kiyagdr, a little 
north from cast lies B^-ri, in a mountainous region. 

Q Q 3 
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1 1th. Nong, another place belonging to Bagirmi. 

12th, Dogo, the furthest place in Bagirmi which was reached 
by the ghazzla. The country produces abundance 
of honey, contains large numbers of goats and 
sheep, but no cattle. Dukhn {Pennisetum typlioi- 
deum) constitutes the principal food. Among the 
trees the tabiir, or butter-tree, and the deldb-palin, 
are the most remarkable and }>rcdominant. The soil 
is dark red (being loam). From Dogo to Btiban- 
jidda, according to informant, two days. 

(w.) From MdbheUto Lay and Kim^ according to AgidMum, 

1st day. Gtirgara ; a long march till user. 

2nd. Chaken, a considerable place, with an independent 
chief; important as the point of junction of several 
roads leading south to Lay, S.W. to Kim, and 

. W.S.W,toDara. 

3 rd, Jogdo, an important place ; short rnai'ch. 

4 th. Cholol, a place four hours east from Gun. 

5 th. Nyinga, a short journey. 

6th, Lay, a large jdace on the eastern bank of the river of 
Log6n. If you go from Lay W.S. W., after having 
crossed the river you reach, after ten or twelve 
miles, Mung-chird, and thence Chtiwa, with three 
independent chiefs, Mdlo, Dtikko, and Baiboto. 

From Chdhen to Kim, 

1st day. Gun6gun6,* about twenty miles. 

2nd. Kim, a large place on the river of Logon. Kim is 
three days’ journey from D^ramo, in WuHya, our 
furthest point on the Mdsgu expedition. This, there- 
fore, is a very important piece of information for 
joining these routes : 

Ist day. Jimdn, on the river 5 about ten miles. 

2nd. Kar, twenty miles. 

3 rd. D^mmo in Wdliya. 
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Kirn from Lay is two good days’ journey S.S.E., stopping 
for the night at IJisme, on the river. This track has a dry 
clayey soil, almost without trees, so that you may sec from Kim 
the trees of E're, a jdacc in the N.W., on the west bank of 
the river, and probably called from its situation on a ford, 
ere meaning river in the Musgii language. JMarraba, 
a large place of the Mugom, is ten or twelve miles from 
Kim, beyond and at some distance from the river. 

From hay to Salhu Direction a little north from east 

1st day. (>hire, a large, place, residence of the chief Kas- 
sanik, who is not the only chieftain in this region, but 
there arc two ]>ctty chiefs besides him. Tliis place 
has a separate ertuiia. It is distinguished by au cx- 
tenshi planUitlon of fruit-bearing datc-trec.s, which is 
w<‘ll irrigated and kept in order, — a very renmrk- 
ni)le eirrmnstauee, so that I have taken pains to 
jueertaiii that the informant has not confounded 
the date-palm with tlic dclcb-palm. There arc no 
jisso in (duhv, nor any cals; and the horses are im- 
j»ortod from Dagxrmi. A long march of twenty-live 
miles, 

2nd. Masrd, about thirty miles. 

Hahn, the residence of the chief, aiul the ])rincipal 
market-place of Dam. 

Erorn Salin to Divmmuk, the capital of Somray, one 
day S*I1 


From Mds^ehit to t!>dlin, 

1st day. MogdL 

2i:id* deljelli, a Kanuri place, 

3rd. Bana-ktirchi. 

4th, Busd. 

5tb. Tilujurkd, a KerJi place 
6 th. 'GdrgariL 


ilU ^ 
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7th. Limmi. 

8th. Sdlin, the capital of Dam or Ndam, which 
latter may be the right form. 

(o.) Mds-end to Bdng-Bay. 

1st day. Kagfi. 

2nd. GarSm. 

3rd. Mdbbeld. 

4th. Gurgard, or rather one of the three villages which con- 
stitute the district of that name ; the southern 
village lying in the direction of Chdken, and the 
western one in that of Chejirfiki. 

5th. M&tel6. 

6th. Kim, a large place, where a kash^lla (inspector of the 
river) of the sultan pf Bagiimi resides. 

7th. Marraba, about aser (there having been probably a 
diflSculty in crossing the river). 

8th. Domanji. A whole day. 

9th. Bisay; about noon. 

lOth. Bay Kuri. 

11th. Bay Toy, one of the four large principalities of the 
Bay. 

12th. Koman. 

13 th, Kaktiya. 

14th. M6dumbim, one of the four largest principalities or 
places of Bang-Bay. 

15th. K6ni, another of the four principalities. 

16th. Debjogeme. 

17 th. Gombay. 

18th. Tdpol6, the principality of the most powerful chief in 
Bang-Bay. 

19th. Mdsentd. 

(p.) From Buso to Bang^Day* Expeditious marchy a ghazzia, 

1st day. Tdbe, a large place on the south i^de of the river, 
which you cross in the morning. 
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2nd. Kiyar, a smallei' place, at some distance from the 
river, 

3r(]. Miltu, a large stmggling place close to tlie S. W. bank 
of tlie river. 

4th. Bdki, at some distance from the river. 

5th. Shrggi. 

Oth. INIyl, a large place. 

7th. Sara-dnlt', with the chief Koina, son of the renowned 
(jiosdega, after whom the country and the place is 
nanally named. The inhabitants take tlicir supply 
of wafer from wells only. 

-Stli. wiili an independent chief. 

JUh. (iiu-K'umra, or Hara-Ngur-Kiunra, another principality 
Avith a powerful chief. 

lOih. i>ang-l)ay, another principality on a considerahlo river, 
("alli'd by my lulbrmant — the same from whom I 
wrote down the itinerary marked (m.)— the river of 
the i'ellan, or Fdllx*. Day and Fong arc the moat 
important p^'incipalities in Sara. 

'ro7u Mfliu io fnwi Lay to Day^ accordwy to 

Aynl Mvsa. South, 

1 til day. My], a large place. A long march, till sunset ; 
about thirty-tivc miles. 

2nd. Sarii-tidsdcga ; dhohor (two o’clock twenty-five 

mileti. A little cast from sorUh, 

3r(L Kumra. Till hser; thirty miles. South. 

4th. Day, a large place In a den.-eiy-i)opula,ted country on 
the Upper Shiiri, which here flows from south to 
north, and at Miltti bends to N.W. Dhohor; twenty- 
five miles. S.S.E. 


to Day. S, 

1st day. Bay Fir^ pi- Independent princijiality on the river 
of I/ogdn* 
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2nd. Bay Kagd, another principality belonging to Bay, 
distant from the river, surrounded by woods, close 
to Masro. 

3rd. Day, after having crossed the river Shdri. According 
to the express statement of another informant, Day 
lies on the western bank of the river, in the same 
way as KArnak Logone does. 

(r.) MahbeU to Fong, and from Fong to Buso, according to 
Hdj Sadik, 

1st day. Gdrgard, a pagan place beyond the river. A long 
march. 

2nd. Sotto, a pagan place. 

3rd. Gam, another place. The country produces sorghum, 
beans, millet, and has numerous dcleb-palms, also 
bdwa,” a sort of sweet melon (C. melopepo,) 

4th. Jogto, a large place belonging to Somray, one day 
from Kim. 

5th. Cholol, territory of the chief Kiki. 

6th* Pam, a large place possessing both sheep and cattle, 
7th. Middigi. 

8th. Ledd-nga ; the whole country level. 

9th. Chirc, a place with abundance of palms — date-palms, 
as it seems. 

10th. Broto. 

11th. Mdrki, a considerable place, with large trees called 
rum.” 

12 th. Dam Pasdr. 

13th. Fong or Dam Fong, a considerable territory, called 
after its chief or kends ” Fong. Fong is about 30 
miles S.W. from Gosdegd as well as from Chirc. 
Lay a day and a half’s march, crossing the river. 

From Fong, back to Buso, 

1st. Tdmmak, on a small watercourse. 
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2nd, Myl, a large place, Palik, close to Myl, eastwards. 

3r(l. Sek, 

4th. U'r. The places and territories last enumerated are 
disconnected and have distinct ertitna,” or at least 
dialects. 

5 th. Godak. 

t>th. Ilctang Godak. Gadiing, a large place one day cast 
from here, may be reached in one good day’s march 
from Busd. 

7 th. Gdnda. 

8 th. T>us6. 

(s\) I^larfs from BacMuun dowmrards aloiuj ike river ^ and 
from Mds^end to jMns^u. 

Sigir, Majlr, Bakdl, Manga, Tar ngdlo, Buktlbc, Matiya 
^'ibnnerly a considerable phiee, and capital of an independent 
tenitory), with a large market on >Saturday?, Milrja. From 
lu re, if you kec}) OJi this side of the river, you come to B&la 
or, if you crofs it, to Miskln, both on the great river 
.Shall, which is again joined by the Baohikilm at Mebi. 

Iv^ikurochd, the place wlfich, next to Bdgoman^ s&uls the 
largest supplies of corn to the capital, lies one liour north 
IVoui the Bachikiim ; and the road from here to BfUa Alasa 
goes hy way ijf Bckeii and llcla. 

J\[ds-ef(d to J^lds(/a. 

1st day. Bckabc or Bnkitbe, a considerable place, with a 
clay wall of earth, on the Biichikum. 

2nd. Miltiyn- 

3rd. Mankhfu, a considerable place on the east bank of the 
Shtlri, after crossing the Bdchikdm in the morning. 

1th. Miisgu, a Kerdi town on the river of IiOg6n, after 
crossing the Shdrl in the morning. A long march. 
If you proceed more slowly, and keep along the 
river, you sleep the first night in O^iiokd, the second 
in Buingand, ahd reach Mtisgu on tlic third morning. 
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From M6sgu to Gunna, a large Kerdi place of the Mdsa, 
is not above one day’s journey. 


(^.) Mds-^end to Bdng-Bay^ according to Agtd Burhu* In a 
winding direction. 

[Published previously in the “Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” 1852, 
but here rectified.] 

1st day. I'r on the (river) Ba-ir, which is said to flow to 
the cast [west]. In the morning. 

2nd. Bdchikara, a Bagirmi place on the south side of the 
same river^ or rather arm of the Shari, at a short 
distance. 

3rd. Gardm. Arrived when the heat commenced, but 
started again at dhohor, and slept in the karaga. 

4th. Ldffand, on a large river, the Shdri, flowing east. 

[N. W.]. 

6th. On the sandy bank of the river, which he crossed in a 
large boat. 

6th. Buso, a place under a f^owerful chief, on the north 
bank of the river, which had been crossed again by 
informant. 

7th. Mirti, an island in the Shdri, possessing a large number 
of boats. The water, however, is dangerous on ac- 
count of the numerous crocodiles which infest it. 

8 th. Haldnga, a place on the north bank of the Shdri, under 
the same chief as Buso. 

9th. Tabd, a large place on the south bank of the river, 
with a mixed population. 

10th. Gaddng, a Kerdi place, distant from the river. At 
dhohor. 

11th. Kiydr, a village consisting of several small hamlets, 
at some distance from the river. 

12th. [Miltd], a large place, with numerous horses, belong- 
ing at that time (1850) to the powerful chief *Ali 
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Fcnjdr, who shortly afterwards died in the capital of 
Bagirmi, as a holy man. 

L'illi. A place of the J3ang-Dam (the chief of the Dam), who 
is the only person in the place wlio wears clothes. 
The country contains numerous small hamlets, and 
is richly wooded ; the soil sandy. The inhabitants 
cat horseflesh. 

Mtli. rsemray (Somray), an extensive district under Sultan 
(Bang) Wonja, with a clayey soil. Early in the 
morning. 

lotli. Another place in Bsemray, under the independent 
chieftain Biirso. In the whole country, water is 
obtained only from W'olls two or three fathoms deep. 
Tiio food of tlic people is chiefly (red) sorghum. 
The soil is clayey. The fields are shaded by some 
largo trees. 

IGth. Fachang ( Jongawc, the territory of a powerful chief, 
whicli is densely inhabited, and intersected by nu- 
merous shallow waiercoiu'scs (*‘seF* or nguljam ”), 
which, however, only contain water during the rains, 
when tlio country b 9 Coim\s impassable. 

I 7th. Gabhcri, or rather a jdace (Jog to?) of the territory of 
Gabber), this name being that of the whole country; 
a largo place, reached in tJjc evening, af‘tcr a halt 
at noon. The only weapon of the inhahifanls is the 
hand-bill, called in their language They 

l)roe<l numerous horses and caitlc, hut are said, 
nevertheless, like all the inhabitants of the country 
of Bang-Wdnja to eat only dogs’ flesh. They kill 
dogs, sheep, and fowls around a large sycamore 
jumcas ”), in honour of their deity, accompanying 
their sacrifices with loud music on cowhides# They 
pillage and wage war upon each other. 

18th. Korinina, a large place of the sultan Koina (the 
son of Gdsdega) witlr a rampart flanked with a pali- 
sade, and surrounded on the outside by trees and a 
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ditch. In the vicinity of the capital are situated 
several small hamlets. The inhabitants wear only a 
leather apron, and do not practice circumcision. 
They raise abundance of beans. 

19th. A large open place (name not known), in the territory 
of Sard, under the chief Gosdegd, the inhabitants of 
which cultivate plenty of millet, sorghum, and beans/ 
and plant a tree with a date-like fruit, with a large 
crown, but small leaves, the marrow of which, as 
white as fat, constitutes their butter and oil. This 
• same tree I afterwards found along the Niger. 

20th. Sard,-ngdr‘K6mra, another place wrongly stated to 
belong to Sultan Gosdegd, with a stagnant water. 

21st. *Sara-b6-Day, a place under the chief Sariya, who pos- 
sesses numerous horses (on the Upper Shari). An 
entire day’s march, including halts. 

22nd. Yaldang (or Nycldang), a place inhabited by a tribe 
of the same name, belonging to the powerful nation 
of the Bdwa, who in time of war retire to a high 
mountain in the southern part of their country. 

23rd. Gamktil, a place of another tribe of the Biiwa, in a 
sandy tract with rocky ridges, rich in trees, and in- 
tersected by small watercourses. Giraffes, lions, ele- 
phants, and hogs, are numerous In this tract, and the 
latter constitute the principal food of the inhabitants. 

24th. Dan Madobo (or Middobd), under Sultan Gare, 
beyond a mountain-chain which you cross. The 
country yields cotton, millet, and sorghum. 

25th. Dan B4be, a place of the chief (gar) Godd. The coun- 
try, which during the rains is intersected by various 
streams, yields cotton and sorghum. 

26th. Komd, in a mountainous district. The people dwell at 
the foot of the mountains, which they only ascend 
in order to harvest their crops, which grow on the 
mountains. They obtain water from wells only. 
A short day’s journey. 
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27 th. Komarc in a mountainous district, where cotton is 
produced. The itdiabitants wear only a belt, and 
worship a rock as their god ; but it is said that there 
exist some Mohammedans among them. 

28th. Andi, a place of the tribe of the Sojiga, who arc said 
to clothe their horses as well as themselves. Andi 
IVom Gdgomi is two days, vid Jili. Andi from 
Gamkul, north about 30 miles. A mountainous 
tract. An entire day’s journey. 

2f)th. Burda, a large place of the (Gar) Manga, with a deep 
lake abounding with fish. (Identical with the lake 
of Bisa, which is passed between Gdgomi and Andi?) 
3()lh. Tainki, probably a place of the Sdkori), who are armed 
with spears and bows, the men wearing clothes. 
They are said to cat liziirds, which they boil ; they 
have, however, likewise scrglmm. Their country is 
iiionnlainons. 

.‘Jl.'f. Gdbera, a Kdrdi place in a mountainous and richly 
wooded tract 

32nd. Bi'iiig-Bay, a large town on the south bank of a consi- 
derable river abounding with fish and iiowing east- 
w'ards, under the chief Sara Gula. 

All this is quite correct; but this Bang-Hay is alto- 
gether dlfferoiiL from the territory called Bay', on the river 
of Logon. According to Kamadlutn, the river of Bang- 
Bay Is identical with the bahr Kasldd, which, as he states, 
flows from here to Tamki, Andi, Nydldang and Gamkiil, and 
falls into the ShAri at Nilcro. 

The inhabitants, who are in a very rude state of civiliaaition, 
have only slings ; and no cotton is cultivated. Bang-Bay is 
four days from A'bd Telfan, aad two days and a half from 
Mjddogd. 
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(u.) Mas-ena to Hunga and SillA^ according to Agid Burku. 

Route not in a straight course y but veering westerly, 

1st day. Gifiim, a considerable place, with a rampart, and a 
large clay-built mosque. A well-wooded tract. 

2nd. A'm-jdrri, a middling-sized place, surrounded by a 
stockade, inhabited by elephant and lion-hunters. 
You pass some wood. 

3rd. Kirsuwa (Jibilki?), on a river which flows N.N.W., 
abounding with fish, and navigated during the rains 
by the people in bukhsa, those large calabashes de- 
scribed on a former occasion. A woody tract. 

4th. Kirsuwa Hirla, a place under a powerful chief, to the 
south of which is a considerable well-wooded moun- 
tain. Of the inhabitants, one-half are pagans, and 
the other half Moslemin. A long march. 

5th. Beddnga, a place surrounded by a palisade, to the west 
of which is a mountain, only inhabited by pagans, 
with abundance of fig-trees, which arc considered 
holy. The soil to the north consists of sand, and in 
the southern part of clay. The wells are about five 
fathoms deep. The gar (chief) of Bedanga is de- 
pendent upon BagirmL 

6th. Bdmmena, a pagan place in a mountainous tract, where 
water is only obtained from wells. The huts are of 
reeds. Not distant. 

7th. O'le Mdntanjd,, a large pagan place. The upper parts 
of the huts consist of reeds, the lower parts of clay. 
Halt at noon near a large mountain in the wilder- 
ness. , 

8th. S6mo, a place situated partly on the top and partly at 
the foot of a mountain possessing springs. The in- 
habitants are pagans ; they breed horses, cows, and 
sheep, eat pork, and cultivate much cotton. T6tol 
{Antilope oryx) abounds here ; also an animal called 
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\vdktot6, reseinbliiig a cat, but without a tail (the 
suuimoli ?). 

9th. Gella, a place under an independent chief, on a rivulet 
flowing south, called MilggeitS, abounding with fish, 
and navigated during the rains in bukhsiv. 

loth. Gar-Sara, or Ngdr-Sara, a large place, under 

a powerful chieftain of the name of Makct, on a 
stagnant w’ater (s^l), which, during the rains, be- 
comes a running river, and is navigaletl with bukhsa, 
or crossed by means of a rope drawn from either 
aide. On the way yon halt at a grou]) of four wells 
at the ])ase of a mountain. 

1 1th. Damhar, a large pagan place, consisting merely of reed 
huts, under the chieftain Gar-Dogd, and the native 
place of my intbnnant. 

12 til. Dunam, a large place, close to whicli is a high moun- 
tain, called tot Shhnine.’’ The country produces 
' iiiillol, sesanmm, sorghum, and much cotton. The 
field-labour is r.ot done]>y the women, ns is general in 
Ncgrohind, but by the men, the women having the 
upper hand. 

(jorgor, a place nominally under Dagirmi, on a rivulet 
in a mountainous, rocky tract, the rock being ])artly 
of rod, partly of blue colour. The mountains arc 
ste(}j>. Tlie inhabitants arc armed Avith spear and 
sword (the latter very remarkable), rarely with bows. 

14th. Letc, in a mountainous tract, short distance. 

loth. Bubu, a middle-sized place. 

lOth. ClnSleftii, a large place* 

17 th. K(?nga Mataya, a large place, under a powerful chiefs 
on the western side of a watercourse running from 
north to /south, Near Kcnga a moimlain rises as 
steep as a wall, presenting colours as richly che- 
quered as those of a cairget, and densely inhabited 
by birds, whence it is the birds* rock.** At 

the foot of this mountalu the ialiabitauts celebrate^ 
VOL. in- R n 
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during summer, a great festival in a iarge hut, their 
temple, at the top of which an urn is suspended, 
which is said to be raised by supernatural powers on 
the approach of an enemy, and to descend again on 
his retreat. The people slaughter here fowls and 
sheep, and bring sorghum and beans, which they 
sow, the^crop being said to start forth immediately, 
so that they reap, boil, and cat it the same day. 
Then they place a woman, in splendid attire, on a 
kdrru or wooden mortar, on each side of the hut, 
who are said to be transformed into horses, and to 
beat the karru, which itself rises up in the shape of 
a horse. 

These fabulous statements, on whatever imposture they 
may rest, were repeated to mo by several most 
credible informants, quite independently the one of 
the other. The vessel or urn suspended at the 
top of the hut is said to represent their deity. 
According to the experienced Ramadhajx Dcgeji, the 
following places lie at short distances from each 
other, in the mountainous tract between Kcnga and 
Bclcl-Kolc: — G( 3 r (Gere, see lower down), a large 
and populous district, rather mountainous; Sara, 
under Sultan Mokhe ; Bedanga, Biimmena, Bajawu 
and Mere (another village situated on the top of 
a mount, and on the 'ivatercourse running to Audi, 
Jend, Kddil, Kotkol, Belcl Ivole). 

18 th. Sdr, a large place on an4 at the base of a high 
hill, on which stands the chief’s dwelling, sur- 
rounded with a rampart. The sultan feasts, at ‘^Aid 
el kebir, the chiefs subjected to his dominion, on re- 
ceiving their tribute, by slaughtering a great number 
of cattle. 

1 9th. Doy, a large place under an independent chieftain ; 
not distant. 

50th. Ddngal, a places top of a mountain in a moun- 
tainous tract. 
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21st. Bdnal, a large place with a great bmly of horsemen, 
situated at the foot of a steep mountain. This moun- 
tain-range is said to extend a month’s journey, and to 
contain numerous villages. Tn its valleys, water- 
courses are formed during the rains, ami it contains 
numerous binall lakes, abounding with fish. The in- 
habitants wear clothes, and pob8ci!}S numerous lierds. 
It is said that the cold on these mountains is some- 
times very severe, and that snow and htiil fall 
occasionally. The whole country is under the su- 
]^remacy of Koiigji. 

22nd. I'yon, a large place at the foot of a mountain, under 
Kenga. 

23r(I. Tamki (see aboie) a largo place under the chief Bisluira 
Milkote. 'rainki, in a straiglit line from Kenga, is 
only cue day BAV. 

21tlu (jidboja, a place (»u a mountain, conai^titig of a rock of 
red colour, the in!»abitant?v of wluch arc armed with 
bows and ,in< and formidable. Thn 

tiact contains several wal(‘rcoiutri s. 

25th. Jayil, a group of several villages on the top of a moun- 
tain. 

26th. Miiiedogd. 

27th. JVritldogd, a place, or rather dlslricd, inonntalnoiH, and 
comprising about 40 hamlets lying around an i^edated 
mountain, under the chkftuin A'bu Kiiddr. 'J'he in- 
habitants, on the imvad of the ^\^^duy peopI<» in 
1852, retired to the mountain, which tJ\cy licld ior 
seven months, till tlic Wdday aimy retinal. 

28th. Drdngold, a village of the ATanin, as they arc called, 
a section of, or rather an iftigeiious liibe subjected 
to, the KCika in the valley of the with stag-^ 

nani pools. 

29tb. Ktinjur, a place of the Kiika. 

30th. A'm-Kharuba, a district numerous hamlets 

en the which ia with ddm-palrti«» A 

very short distance. 
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31st. K6rnay, a large place of the Kiika, consisting entirely 
of reed-huts. The principal produce is millet. 

32nd. Birket Fatima, a large stagnant water on the north 
bank of the Bat-ha. Informant now turns south. 

33rd. A large place of the Mdsmaj^, Arab cattle-breeders 
at the foot of a mountain, the summit of which is 
inhabited by pagans. The district abounds with 
large trees. 

34th. A considerable village of the Ddjo. In the Khalla 
a large number of Italian, as the Fulbe are there 
called, graze their herds. 

35th. Korbe (?) a large place, or rather district, of the Ma- 
saldt, or Mdsalit (whom my informant erroneously 
takes to be Arabs) with numerous heids, of a very 
thievish disposition, on a watercourse called Bdrckat. 
North of the MdsaMt, according to my informant, 
there is no watercourse properly speaking. 

36th. A hamlet of the Salamdt Arabs, mixed with pagans, 
and themselves pagans; on the bahr e’ Tini, a 
stagnant water. 

37th. A district of the Welitd Rashid, name not known. 

38th. A large place of the Bundahi, in a district rich in 
honey. 

39th. Ddr Seli, an extensive district quite level and bare of 
trees. 

40th. Sofdlawdn, a small village inhabited by Arabs, stated 
by my informant to be pagans, under "Abd e’ Rabindn 
Joko. 

4l8t. A large place under the sovereign of Runga, name not 
known. The c^ntry is traversed by various moun- 
tains. 

42nd. Ddr Shild, a mountainous country with a river flowing 
eastwards, beyond which is Ddr Dinga. 
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(/;.) From Kvkawnj by way of Logon Tilrin and Buso to 
(the trestern) Bang-IJay, according to Slave-traders, 

Ist (lay. Ngoriin. 

2ucl..Ngiihu 
3rcl. A'fadO. 

4^1. Kiila Kal)d. 

5th. Hailebu. 
full. Kala Guru. 

7 til. Kani»a.k Logono, or Logon Birni, 

8tli. Kubii ngolo, a large town surrounded by a rampart, 
blh. Bdgomiui, a large town iimler Sultan Massori, on the 
west bank oi the Hhiirf. 

ilayc-inba, or Mankbra, on the east bank of tlic large 
rh er. 

11 til. Aliisgiu a tract comprising a nmrdier of Inunlcts, with 
^a)niO isolated euiiucuccs. You always keep along 
tlie walcrcouive. 

12 til, llaloarrc. 
l.'Ulu Mondo. 

14 til. ’Murd. 

15lh. Gurumbanga. 

Ibth. Gadd, 

1 7th. ICdkoelid. 

18 th. YlaiVle^ constantly along the river. 

IPth. Latlhnfu 

20ih, Eusd, a large place under a iKiworful eliief. 

21st. Mirib village on an island in the 8harf. 

22nd. Hirii, still on the river. 

23rd. Jldagohi^ under the chicftam Binigo. 

24th. Mdta, a pkoo on the same river, with abundance of 
boats, iigmiitn, and crocodiles, and surrounded by a 
dense wood; 

25th. Bargnfi, a conaiderable village- 
26tU. Y6, another pagan place. 

R E a 
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27th. Billay, the last place on the Shdri. 

28th. Nigi, a village situated in a tract intersected by small 
watercourses, which join the river. 

29th. T6gila, on the Bdchikam. 

30th. Kerbe, a large place in a woody tract. 

Slst. G6rew6. » 

32nd. Btlkkabe, a place situated on a river. 

33rd. Limmirkay, on th^largc river, one day from Attar. 

34th. Bekang. The inhabitants of all these places go naked, 
are only armed with the hand-bill, and eat dogs’ flesh. 

35th. Korbol, another village on the same river. 

36th. Btiwa Dasdr, so called from the chief Dasdr. The 
people cat beef and horseflesh, and gird their loins 
with horsetails. The dclu ’’-tree is said to bo their 
deity. 

37th. Kona. 

38th. Nydgel. 

39th. Nilem, a place on a headland between the Shdri, to- 
wards the west, and a tributary of the latter, the 
river of Andi, on the east side. 

40th. Kunno. 

41st Jengc, a large place at the foot of a mountain which 
hero starts up from the plain. 

42nd. Gashaifar, a village in a mountainous district. 

43rd. Tengi, a place in a mountainous tract on the west 
bank of a river (the Shdri ?). 

44th. Fdtuin, in a woody plain on the river. 

45th. Kom. 

46th. Kdmra (Sard-ngdr-K6mra) in a mountainous tract. 

47th. Bdng-Bfiy, in a hilly tract, with four chiefs, one of 
whom is Jimdil. 

48th. Kddumur, a place near a mountain. 

49th. Gdjjemir, a village with a mountain and a river to the 
south. 

5.ptb. Bdng-Derir, a mountainous tract with a river, abound- 
ing in the tree called kd, which bears a large fruit 
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51st. Day, in a mountainous tract, with a river. 

52ad. Gurdl, a place situated in a level tract, inhabited by a 
fi(?rcc race of people of a red colour. 

r»‘lrd. Clioldl, residence of the cliiof Kiki. 

51 til. Jo^'td, a large jdace. All short marches, 

55 til. Miigmo, in a woody plain with smtdl watercourses 
without a current, producing millet, and abounding 
\vith elephants and beasts of prey, particularly 
hyccnas. ^ 

5iR)i. (hull, a place in a level tract, the inhabitants of which 
go naked, arc only armed with the hand- bill, and 
cat dog-flesh. 

57 th- Son) ray, in a plain, 'with small watercourses. 

58th. Ysilina, in a jilain. You here change your course. 

5rRh. Diilemii, in a level tract, huhjoct to Somray, witli large 
tree‘s, jwodjuhng oidy millet. The peo[)lo breed dogs, 
cattle, and pigs, 

00th. ('lore, a large j)lace, 

0 1 sL. Chibberi, in a plain, devoid of running water, and having 
only wcll.-e, 

62 nd. Kmu'c. 


(\\) Front hif iratj of Gdirt to Mawd^ aevorditt^j to 

Afd 

Wlio, nine ycar^ ago was sent by'Othmun llugoman lo Kancm, 
to pay Ills respects to Alohaiumod, ilje son of 'Abd el Tclil, 
and to deliver to liim .h number of .•^lovori ns a i^rcsent, by way 
of oj>c«ing BCgotintiotJS, M ho we ver, I *:ire] y csca])cd being 
killed by the khaKfo the governor c>f Aldwd and a par- 
tison of Wddiiy ; and the ncgotiaihms were soon broken off iu 
consequence of the insecurity of the road, 

1st day, A^b6**01ier (see above). 

2nd, ChekU. " 

3rd. Derja. 

4th. M^ddebii; on the Shari, a little above Kldsem, 

a B 4 
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6th. Gdwi, a town formerly of importance, but containing at 
present, after having been destroyed by the sheikh 
Mohammed cl K^inemi, who, assisted by Mustafa 
el A'hmar and Mukni, took it, after a long resistance, 
in A.H. 1234 — only a small population. Gdwi from 
Klesem about 20 miles. 

6th. A place of the Yamantik Arabs, or the Diigliana, on 
a sheet of water. 

7th. Kidik. 

8th. Babaliyd, formerly the capital of an independent terri- 
tory, with a peculiar dialect like that of Btigomaii ; 
at present nearly deserted, since its destruction to- 
gether with Gavvi in 1234 A.H., and possessing but 
a very small remnant of population. Babaliyd is 
about twelve miles from the Shdri, and thirty miles, 
or a long day’s journey, from Gdwi. 

9th. Ziydn, a place belonging to Karkd or Kargha. 

10th. A hamlet belonging to Karkd, not far from the 
lake. 

Hilleldt (small hamlets) of Kdrkd. 

15th. A village of the Nefdsa. 

16th. A village of the Kdnem Arabs. A long night’s march, 
from aser (four o’clock, r.M.) till the next morning. 

17th. Mawo. 

From Babaliyd to Moitoy according to Ramadhdn Degeji, 

1st day. Augura, a place of the Ktika. 

2nd. Dimdim, a wddi whence the inhabitants of Moil 6 
- fetch natron, and much frequented by the Shuwa, 
who like to graze their herds thei^ein. 

3rd. Kargha. 

4th. Babdliyd. 


12th. 

13th. 

14th. 
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From Mas-cna to MhhUhd, 


1st. liakailn, 
2mL KuUelvollc, 
oi'd. ^lurga, 


Separated by short* distances. Very 
easy to be performed in two days. 


4llj. Jdiijode, a large place inhabited bj’^ Kanuri, with a 
khalifa. 

<5tli, Mikldebd. 


(//.) Phars on the Shari, drsemding the rircr from Bhffomdn, 

15elo\v lJugomun arc situated on tlic river: — Yauya; 
Ihihi jMiisa, with a rampart; KuJJf; A'sii or Aisu, with a 
rampart in tlie utmost state of decay; Ndtlra; Jlai J)ula; 
(fetliye, and Mcle, 

Jiclew iMele are situated on the river -M<;ddebd ; KI6sem, 
a considerable place, with a peculiar dialect, twenty miles 
from Alele; Tibdlo, Sbegguwa or Kiuji Burgu, with the 
fold of Siria-Fueha, where the river of Logon, or the la- 
gliaine Ldgone (the Aito of the Mil^gu), falls into the Slulri; 
(iiilfe; Alaiilng ; Shawd, a place w(‘ll-known from Denham’s 
de.''Crij)tiou ; AJakuri, a very important jiluco, which, it is much 
to be regretted, wc were pi*e\cnted from vi-Iting. 

For the very imtiortant itinerary of an expedition under- 
taken from A^'m-majuni in Diir Fnv, in a south-westerly 
direction, through Uilnda (called Dur lUlnda) to the borders of 
a large river running west waul, which must bo one of the 
great objects of discovery to future expeditions, see Journal 
of the Koval Geog. Soc., 1853, \o!. xxili. p. 12(k 
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p.m. a thunder- 

8 

noon 

86 




storm towards 

9 

noon 

89*6 





S.E.; about sun- 
set a little rain. 

10 

No observ i 

ation. 





11 


- 

Heavy dew. 


noon 

104 

A thunder-storm. 

12 

noon 

91-4 

, 

10 

2 p.m. 

111 

13 

noon 

89*6 

Sky overcast. Sun 




A little rain in 


gradually broke 
forth. 




the ewtning. 
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Date. 



12 


iio'm 
2 {Mil. 


' No (>l)c«‘rv|; 


I 


C, 

7 i ''io obson 

8 ! l.-W y.m. 

i i No obsen’’ 


L30 p.m. 
sunrijne 
L30 p.m. I 
N#obscrvbi 


13 


= 

i i! 

1 i 







Remark*. 

D.Ue. 

Hour of 

* cj: 

1 ij ^ i. 

Pi Ui 




1^1 



1851. 





Dec. 



!ior3 

At noon thurfrler- 

14 

sum ihc 

51-8 

i 

storm "iithcriiij; 

1.3 

No 

iUion , 


on all sitK'S. At 2 

10 

sunrise 

.55‘.| 

1 

p.ni. u little ri'in. 

17 

Xo obscr\ 

ation. 

1 OS'G 


IS 

.3..30 p.m. 

.55*1 

'10()'4 


19 

Minrisc 

52*7 

j 

Strong northcily 

20 

.<iiinriso 

51*8 

1 

gule. ! 


2 |uii. 

80 

10 r3 

1 

j 

21 

.s'nniibc 

51 


{ 

22 

suunse, 

51-8 

iTtion. 


2.0 




' 

to 1 

No ohstrv 

ition. 

IO«rl 


J 



IHH 

! 

20 

s»inviso 



! 

27 

sunnso 

.3(;*.3 

ixn 



SUDM’t 

74*3 

l!(»7 0 
iinr.'H 

’■ 

5 ] 

Xo ohsorv 

'ition. 

!l(b' 5 

Art<r .3 «M-kw‘Is, a 1 

.30 

Minrieu 

01*7 

[ 


.HI 

X«/ oh,s(.r\ 

Ation. 

i 

i 

frt/u- tlio Miuth; 
i'.im {owjtnls th*' 


i 


! 


! 




1 ' 
i 

1 

1 Xft olrrl’V 

ifilion. 

,lU0-4i 

- i 


on 8 

j 


3 

1 Pimrisc i 

59 

’ ihOM, 

! 

■ 


! noon j 

or, *8 


’ ^ i 

noon j 

9.5 

; 


1 

1 

'*.;nsol, I 

82*1 

1 Oti'S 

' 

- [ 

No 

.iiiun. 

1 04*4 

i 

0 * 

sum JM', ! 

59 

: OG'S 

1 


Mimh'c j 

50 

ialiuri. 


1 

hM) p.TlI. 

109*4 


(I)'ikowa,) Thmk ij 

5 1 

t) a.Ui. 

50 

1 

log in the mofTh 


1 )Mn. 

‘0*4 


ing, as 'oIkmi !, 

1 

sun.>ct 

77 

1 

the case ftt thi.N ‘j 

‘4 ! 

snm'iM*. 

57*2 


season. I' 

t 

2 p.nu 

90*8 

or* 

•1 

i 

sunse-t 

78*8 

.atiuii. 

i! 

10 jNooWervi 

Aioin 

U j 

t, 

h 

i 

i 

sunrise 

0‘i*8 

4tion. i 

1 

t 

1.30 p.ui. 

95 : 

UW>*4 

89 '6 



82*4 

53-5 

i 

12 

smirisie 

59 

90 5 

i 


1 p»m. 

87'8 

jition. 

j 


SUX|i$€t 

77 


U«markft. 


(Wulip, Mu»gu.) 


In y^mtilatcd tent ‘ 
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APPENDIX, 


Date. 

Hour of 
Day. 

Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 

Hemarks. 

1852. 




Jan. 




13 

sunrise 

56-5 



1.30 p.m. 

00 

In very cool shade, 




with cool north- 




crly breeze. 


sunset 

74*3 


14 

sunrise 

56*3 


15 

sunrise 

51 



noon 

87 



sunset 

70-7 


16 

sunrise 

52*7 




91*4 


17 

sunrise 

55*4 



1.30 p.m. 

89*6 


18 

sunrise 

57*2 



1 p.m. 

86 


19-1 

20 I 

No observ 

ation. 


21 

sunrise 

58 



sunset 

7.')*2 


22 

sunrise 

56*3 


2.3 

sunrise 

59 


24 

No observ 

ation. 


25 

sunrise 

56*3 


26 

sunrise 

62*7 




93*2 



sunset 

75*2 


27 

sunrise 

57*2 


28 


98*6 


29 

sunrise 

59 


301 

No observ 

ation. 


31/ 

*r‘ 



Feb. 




1 

No observ 

ation. 

(Kukawa.) 

2 

sunrise 

56*3 



noon 

76*2 



sunset 

65*3 


3 

sunrise 

59 



12.45 

70*7 


4 

sunrise 

55*4 



sunset 

71*6 


5 

sunrise 

61*7 



noon 

78 



sunset 

72*6 


6 

sunrise 

63*5 



13.U 

80*6 



sQttiet 

75*8 




Hour of 
Day. 

Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

1852. 




Fob. 




r 

sunrise 

62*6 



noon 

84*2 



sunset 

77 


8 

sunrise 

02*0 



1 p.m. 

81-5 



sunset 

78*3 


9 

sunrise 

03-5 



noon 

87*8 



sunset 

7»-7 


10 

sunrise 

64--1 



noon 

87-8 



sunset 

79-7 


11 

sunrise 

()8*() 



noon 

9.V0 



sunset 

81*5 


12 

sunrise 

70*2 



noon 

92-0 


t 

sunset 

80*0 


13 

sunrise 

69*8 



noun 

98*0 



sunset 

87*8 


14 

sunrise 

70-7 

Heavy gale. 


1..30 p.in. 

98-0 


15 

sunri.se 

69*8 



1.30 lun. 

98*6 



sun .set 

86 


16 

.sunrise 

69*8 



1 12.45 

98*6 



sunset 

87*8 


17 

sunrise 

71*6 



12.45 

102*2 



sunset 

86*0 


18 

sunrise 

69*8 



1.45 p.m. 

101 



sunset 

87*8 


19 

sunrise 

70*7 



1.30 p.m. 

98*6 

The evening foggy. 

20 

sunrise 

67*3 



12.46 

102*2 


21 

i sunrise 

68 

All this time much 




sickness in Kii- 




kawa. 


1.15 

99*6 



sunset 

86 


22 

sunrise 

66*2 



1.45 

89*6 



sunset 

79*7 
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Date. 

Hoiir of 
Day. 

-'S 53 

L'l 

- 

.2: “-S 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour of 
Duy. 

fi 

a £ 

Remarks. 

is:.2. 


1 

L 



1852. 






f 



Mareh 





j sllnri^e 

i r.s-o 


14 

suiinsc 

7ITi 



1 l.:iO 

1 8M-; 



15 

2 p.in. 

94-1 



i Ml’i.'-r'f 

7S-8 


1C 

1.30 p.m. 

98*2 


2i 

1 .-iiitnsc 

! ^'7 



17 

sunrise 

75‘2 

Sky overcast j thick 


' 1 ]< 'J!. 

! 






clouds. 


1 ^'tll l‘l 

/ / 



18 

1 p.in. 

9C-8 




; ofi 


19 

No obsf'n' 

ation. 


20 

1 ►iinri'C 

Oj'." 



20 

1.30 p.ni. 

92'8 



' Ij-ln. 

I 



21 

biinrsc 

57-7 



' fUJiH* ! 

1 r<rO 


i 

.sunset 

83-3 


27 

: .UK'IM’ 

1 00 2 



1 22 

1.30 p.iji. 

100 



. piu 

01 



j 23 

Miniiso 

fj.S 



I ' i 





2 p.iJi. 

10I-.5 


2 S 

.Mr.n t' 

or 



! 24 

sunrise 

G2-C 



1 }) Mt. 




: 

1.30 p.ni. 

102-2 



' L 

! s M 

1 



.^'luiset 

H7-8 

Sky overcast 



1 

1 



.MJiil'l.sC 

C9-4 


1 

; 

1 or '} 

1 


1 

2 ]\m. 

98 C 



i2.'i0 

! 01*4 

1 

ii 201 






1 ''tv; 

I 



No olmrv 

ation. 


2 

1 MtUllx; 

oo 

i 


i J 

! 

1 




‘ 1 i'.lM, 

; '0 

[ 


■'il 

1 noon 

1()4*7: 



j MiilSn 

. Nh 

i 



1.30 

107-4 

Bukada. 

.3 

j .v-inri-'c 

, TM. 

1 

li Ai.i;i 

1 





H(iO‘4 f 

fi 1 

■ MiuriH) 

C3 


i 

j 

71 0 

1 


1 

' 1.30 p m. 





J.) 

1 



.'■Iiost't 

91-8 


5 

i l.oO j>Jn, 

'17 7 

r 

1 

tuuibe j 

GC b 



1 S.IjShl'l 

,•^0 

» 

il 

1..30 p.rn. 

105-.3 



1 MiiiijM; i 

73-3 

!! 

j l3Ul».S*,‘t 

87-8 



L.JO j).in. 


i 

i 

jl *> 

susiri.^o 

r.'j 

The first, thtmder- 


t j 

oU'6 

j 

!i 



storm of the rainy 



7 \ -0 


i! 



season. The sky, 


l.\30 1 

04 

1 





in the rooming, 



A-i 2 






thickly overcast} 


.''UnriiC j 

7lft { 





the air moist The; 


L30 p.ni. j 

00-s 1 





Miu broke through; 


sitij'-Ot } 

.’51) 






the clouds ate 9 

9 

Mo ol.'acrv! 

itOMl, 






o’clock} hut half- , 

10 

sunrise 

70‘7> 






mi hour past noon ’ 


1 30 p.nK 

9«‘2 






tUetliuBder^itorm i 


hJinr!<}t 

89 






broke , forth at a ;; 

•11 ; 

Nu observ 

'itioij. 






short, diatai^ to* 

12 i 

13 

1.30 

04 

i 

Lo|?onbimi. .About : 




wmrda the south, ■ 
from whence- it ' 





2.30 p.«t a little 1 




pfQceo4ed,re^di'*. < 





rain, j 




ing ue At 
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APPENDIX, 


Date. 

Hour of 
Day. 

Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahr«aheit. 

Remark!. 

D.ate. 

Hour of 
Day. 

Degrees m 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

1852. 




1852. 



i 

April 




April 




3 

12.30 

1027 

From 1 o’clock to 




cast, accompanied 


1,30 

87-8 

1.23 large drops 




by much wind, 


sunset 

85-1 

of rain, followed 




but only little 




by heavy gusts 




nain; night very 




of wind. 




opprcH.<-ive. 

4 

sunrise 

73 


9 

sunrise 

80 

The sky overcast; 


noou 

100-4 

About 1 1 o’clock 




atmosphere o]»- 




thick rain-clouds 




pressive. About 




gathering, but no 




8 o’clock a few 




rain. 




drops of rain. 

5 

sunrise 

81-5 

About 5 o’clock in 


2 ,n. 

98-C 





the morning the 

10 

1 p.m. 

104 

About 3 a.ra. a 




thunder-storm 




thunder-stonii, 




broke forth, with 




without wind, but 




light rain lasting 




acconi]»aniod by 




till about 8 a.m. 




con.sidcrablerain. 




Then the sun 




which Instcd lor 




broke through 




about an hour and 




the clouds, while 




a half. 




the thunder con- 

11 

sunset 

100 





tinned. At 9.30 


sunrise 

7r)-3 

Sky overca.sl. 




a,m. again a little 


1.30 p.m. 

103 





rain ; the sky re- 


sunset 

87-4 

In tlie evening a 




maining overcast 




tlumdcr-.-lMiin 




the rest of the 




gatlicrcd from tin 




day. 




west, but bring- 


1.30 p.m. 

91-4 





ing only a few 


sunset 

90-5 





drops of ruin. 

6 

sunrise 

76-3 

Sky thickly over- 

12 

sunrise 

75-G 

Sky ovcrcju'^t ; sultry. 




cast; storm to- 


1.30 p.m. 

95-5 

About 2 p.m. a 




wards the north. 


sunset 

90-3 

tbundor-slorni in 


1.15 p.m. 

105-4 



1 


the distance en.'-t- 

7 

sunrise 

72 





ward, gradually 


1 p.m. 

1067 





npjiroaching, and 


2 p.m. 

109-4 





sending forth, at 


sunset 

94*6 





sunset, uninter- 

8 

sunrise 

7G-5 

Sky overcast ; at 




niptod peals of 




1 1 o’clock a little 




thunder and 




rain began, often 




fla'^hos of light- 




interrupted, the 




ning, with only a 




thunder • stom 




few drops of rain. 




gradually turning 




but heavy squalls 




to the north. 




of wind la.stiifg 


noon 

94*.5 





till about 8 p.m.; 


1*15 p.m. 

104 





a heavy .shower 


sunset 

92*5 

About 8 p.m. a 




followed, lasting 




' thunder - stonn 




for about two 




i arose from the 




liours. 
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Dat.:. 

Hour of 
Ua}’. 

1 

1 = a 

1 y’a 

' 

A * •< 

rieniarks. 

; Date. 

i 

Hour of 
Day. 

. 

ill 

Remarks. 



, ^ im 


i 


s u- 


18,V2. 

April 


) 

i 

;• 

i!' 

j 1852. 
April 




1.] 

MHirist* 

j 70-5 1 




followed, greatly 



,101 -7 


* 



refreshing the 


I 

' 91*4 


1 



teinpeiaturo. The 

14 

'-unn-.f; 

1 7;m 





ruin then ceased, 


noon 

l')]-7 

Alioid noon Tbo..kv ;l 



nbilo the llnindcr 


jt.in. 

, 01 

benatne ihitbU 
ovfiTast, and at 

, 



continued, with 
heavy wpnills 

from RX.!:).; but 




1 [>,ni. a ^V^\ larpo* 







<hun.s fell, fob 

I 



at sunset (be rain 



' 

l)va>houcr '! 



begun afresh, and 




lot al-uut ten !ni- 

• 



liLsted for full two 




iin{(‘<; the sU' uV 

: 



hours. 




II.IUI/'mI d-'f. 

22 

No ubw'rv .Hion. 




i w'j 


• 2d 

i.ir» p.ni. 

100*4 1 'Hie Mun broke 

! .. 

'tun L *. 

, 7t; n 

.\l,o,n 7 oM-ak ni 




tlirongli the thim- 




f!’** moinnij; a 

' 



der-eloudh alx)Ut 




t-ov f )l. 




h a.ni. 




M t ai(. t w.ii-i,- 

2i 

no'Ui 

102*2 

I'he sky overcast, 




too <b'.tT.d 




but no rain. 




tij>, ani! ),i Oi ‘ 

2) 

12 30 

95 4 ; At 4 n.ni, a heavy 


n M 


Ufi'f noon a Iri '^h 




.shower, Hut of 


i' 'O. 

b>l J 

hoi'ze .irOiO. i.i 




short duration, 




tin- Ibilu'/niL, 




folbAYod but not 


.-(lll-t s 

0( I 

nl;.'lr. a littli '.lin 




preceded by ihun- 

' 1 

Mun'i',* 

1 :'u-J 

In fin nil vniti" Tin 




di-r. 



, , 

dsv ov. ua-b .in>) 

■ 'An 

Li5 p.ni. 

lOl'h 

Sk^ rbirkly over- 

1 


' 

a 111 tie unu tell 




east; the, sun 


} p.nj. 

I '1'^ 7 

/Miont ni.-oiiulu-.j* V 




Ijri'akirig through 




uro-'i- fioin 




i lui clouds at 9,30 

j 



S.H,, .ir.d the --k'. , 

1 



a.m., t)io atrar> 



1 I 

iHf'/tno' .’i-j:,nn 




."phero romain* 



J j 

tiiiekb,' v\‘’j’Ci't. 




in g sultry. In the 


MUlPcl 

j SOn 





afternoon a thim- 

ir ’ 

Xu ' 






dcr-htormaccom- 


. 


.\r 9 .A-Io' k in tin* ' 




panied by heavy 

i 


! 

irios'inaji- a h« jv;. i 

' j 

' i 



,>:.tuall.s of wiud, 




N.K wind Hi-owi-. 




but no rain. 

I'l I 

No obfiCfA AlJOJi. 


' 2? 1 

- 

- 

Aiinu..5phcrc sultry. 

20 i 


' ' Sultry duv. 

! 



fMas-ena). 

21 

1.20 ]MI» 

10 *'4 i At 2 p.m, A <lmn- ' 

i 23 ; 


> 

In tho afternoon a 


dcr-siormgtftUfT' 1 
e<I from S.K* At I 
;ViO unlock it !)C’ i 
gan rtiining, tirst ’i 
'iligUtly, but from H 
3. 4 1 to 4,15, a i 
hc’it^y sbovivr 


29 


VOL. III. 


1 

S3 


; thmiiier - storm 
( gathered, but 
1 brought orjly a 
I few drops of rain 
I in the evening, 

I Tlie sky tlie whole 
I day overcast} in 
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Date. 

Hour of 
Day. 

Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour of 
Day. 

Degrees of , 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks, 

.. ... 

1852. 




1852. 



1 

April 




May 



1 




the afternoon a 

9 

1.15 

95*7 





storm gathered in 

10 

1.30 

97*3 





the south, but not 

11 

2 i).in. 

<J8‘6 





accompanied by 

12 

2 p.m. 

98-1 





rain. 

13 

- 

- 

At 9.30 a.m. a 

80 

. 

- 

In the afternoon a 




heavy gab'. 




thuuder - storm 

14 

1.45 p.m. 

95 

Sky thickly over' 




arose, followed by 




ca{>t, the sun shin- 




a considerable 




ing forth only 




rain the follow- 




now and (Immi ; at 




ing night, lasting 




about 1 1 a.iu. the 




about two hours. 




weather cleared 








np, but beeaine 

May 







again overcast in 

1 

“ - 

- 

Sky overcast; the 




the aftciiioori; 




sun breaking 




and at 2 o'clock 




through the 




a thundcr-storin 




clouds about 10 




gatheu'd, hut 




a.m., but only for 




without britipjng 




a few moments. 




ns much lain, 




At 4 p.m. thick 


4.30 p.m. 

96*6 





thunder - clouds. 

15 

- 

- 

Tlu‘ sky overcast 




with much heat- 




the wlicilc (lay. 




lightning, but no 




At 1.4.5 jt.in. dis- 




rain. 




tant tbiindcr to- 

2 I 

m M 

. 

About 5.30 p.m. 




wards the cast ; 




dark thunder- 




at 4 p.m, it began 



1 

clouds gatlicred, 




raining, and con- 




but passed by 




tinued till five 




westward. 




with considerable 

8 

- 

- 

A little before 9 p.m. 




violence, then 




thunder - clouds 




ceased and began 




from S.W., with 




again with sun- 




heavy squalls, fol- 




set, accompanied 




lowed at 9 o'clock 




by thunder now 




by a heavy shower, 




and then, and 




lasting about two 




busting in a uni- 




hour^;. 




form way till 8.30 

4 

- 


No thunder-storm. 




the next morning. 

5 

1 p.m. 

90*5 

Fine weather. 

16 

2 p.m. 

86 

The sky h.aviiig 


sunset 

88-2 





cleared up a litth) 

6 

1 p.m. 

93-6 

Beautiful weather. 




before noon again ^ 

7 

1.30 

95 

Beautiful morning. 




became ovcrciust 




in the afternoon 




in the afternoon. 




heavy squalls of 

17 

- 

- 

Sky thickly over- 




wind. 




cast ; the sun 

8 

1.30 

96-8 

Fine day. 




breaking through 
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18.12. 

M.n 


LMf 

21 


'16 


24 


of 

T).). 


, I tiui aliOiif 

I 1 uVlofk. 

]. ni. ; 8 ' 5'7 I 

■ , “ i Tlit‘ wealhor dnll. 

2 {' la. I ''i ‘1 : I'iiio day. 

~ ! - ; No ihuiidor-'-torin. 

nSj At ih)on lijj.kl ! 
j 1 ihundrr - vlouds j 

t I f'.'ithircd, 

•a;:: a ln'.avy frah*. '! 
Ijiit lit! i.un, and i| 
il'C w oathf 1 S',,. I- ' 
i j I'K'iit.'u]) 

‘ - I i ! 

Mtiu 1 . i I moiPtn/, ' 

i"! ' 7 i )■ I'la ^\^ alln'r, ■ 

1 do'ids p'.iUn'nd • 

i {.! fn.* roni'.f* (d 

1.11 I’.t ' ''*> ‘ il'>- 'do no.i.ti. 

; i ill il'. I 

1 inj. ; 

aj'Mi •'»> ' ! Windy; ‘-Ir, afittl- ' 
I ! wVth'.ra. 

• In ‘)«‘j a{ton,.v-,» •' 

, ! aAri ,) o*< lot K ; 

; j ♦I’Miidcr - tdonO''! 

j i’n>m Afl. a-’ vvi )i .. 

; ns N,R, nid . 

I ihi l.dft': di!\<'- ’ 
'.ion land' lient- 1 
A^lttnint: vvifimut i 

ill under AA»‘r ‘ 

'unseta liriK’niin, . 

mry litiie in Aa* ■' 

hnvn, ifioro out- j 

‘doe. .j 

kv- a iitfic ovcj- : 

*' jst. in flit * 

iiig a tlnindar- ! 

I i ! f'lomi, l*nt uol I 

j I j arronipaniod h}' j 

j I j nitu in tin; intc- | 

I j j yit;r of tb« town, ij 

I '2..S0 |>.m. I 89*6 j 

I .‘'Uiiriso I /8'8 hiky a little over- ;{ 

' I j ca.st. 

! j.aOjun. ! UGH i 


Date. 


18:,2. 

Maj 


,i 


Hour of 


niini.'-O I 



1.‘40 I till, 
.sunset 


‘it* ! .sunrise I 
1 I'.tn. j 


00 


• '■mni.'t.' 
I I }• Ui. 


at 

June 

] 


5>;r4 

‘12-3 1 After sunset liont* 
! Ijjxlifniiif^ ami 

j AMJld. 

i 

At a p.m. n little 
rain Mitli sitn- 
sliliie ; a sinjrlo 
thunder flap lic- 
11111 littird. 


:t*7 

■l.V) 


' N't.* id* I'l V if M.!], ) 


A I 2 ]),m. heavy 
{ pii.ds of Aviiid. 

; Weutlu r clear. 

j 

■ hky tnereast, at 
! (i.lO a. in. a little 
i viiin, uitli distant 
'[ rliiindcr. After- 
' wtm Is the weather 
ele.u'cd up. 

Sky overcast, the 
; .‘un not eorningf 
I forth ho fore 5 j>.m. 
i Sky t A el cast, chilly 
iifiiiospliciv, with 
I a 'tvonj.? .sotith- 
; ( aster ly u ind, till 
, at II i 4 dh tlio sun 
1 Ifmki' throuf^hthq 
, ( loiids and scat-] 
i tf'Ced them. 

! About 0 p.m, a 
! thunder - .stoim 
j i 2 atli«*refl, accoin- 
i pruned liy only a 
j little rain. 

At .3.00 p.ra. a 
very heavy thun- 
der-stona, with 
violent sipuills of 
wind from the 
north* followed by 
a hc^ivy showoi*, 
but of short dura- 
tion. 
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APPENDIX. 


Date. 

Hour of 
Day. 

Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hoar of 
Day. 

Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 

Rem.uk',. 

1852. 




1852 




June 




June 




7 

sunrise 

75*2 

Sky thickly over- 

15 

sunrise ‘ 

74 

vSky thickly over- 




cast. 




cast, at 6 25 a m. 

8 

sunrise 

76*3 





again a little luin, 


1.30 p.m. 

95-5 

Thick clouds, por- 




the sun breaking 




tending a storm ; 




through the clouds 




the Him broke 




at 1 p.m. 




through the clouds 


2 p.m. 

86 





at 9 a.m. In the 


sunset 

74-5 





evening licat- 

16 

sunrise 

70-7 

Sky overcast. 




liirhtning towards 


2 p.m. 

87 

In the evening 




the west. 




heat - lightninu 

9 

* 

. 

Weather clear. 




towards N. and 

10 

sunrise 

77*4 





N.E. 


1.45 p.m. 

95-4 

In the afternoon 

17 

sunrise 

77'C) 

Sky overcast ; the 




thunder - clouds 




sun breaking forth 




gathering, and at 




only now and 




4 p.m. a light rain. 




then. About u 

11 

2 p.m. 

95 

After 4 p.m. a 




}) in. a thunder- 




tliundcr - storm 




storm gathered 




from the south, 




from tln‘ wosi, 




but without rain. 




1 hut did not reach 

12 

sunrise 

74'1 





ns; wlillc allot her 


2 p.m. 

92*7 

In the evening 




storm rose livmi 




heat-lightning to- 




IvS E., hut like- 




wai’ds W.N.W. 




wise cmied ill 

13 

sunrise 

77 





nothing hut lieau 


1.45 

93-2 

In the afternoon 




ligbtning, and 




thunder clouds 




t)as.sed hy with- 




gathering with' 




out any rain. 




distant thunder 

18 

sunrise 

73-4 

Sky thickly over- 




towards the west 


2 p.m. 

89-6 

cahl ; the snti 




at 3.30. At 5.30 




breaking forth 




heavy rain to- 




only now and 




wards the north, 




then. At 4 p.m. 




hut none in the 




thunder - storm 




i town (Mas-eua). 




from the west, but 

14 

sunrise 

1 80-6 

Sky overcast from 




without bringing 


1.30 p.m. 

93-2 

3 p.m. j heavy 




rain. Heavy 




thunder-storm to- 




squalls of wind 




wards N.E. It be- 


i 


after sunset. 




gan raining with 

19 

sunrise 

73'8 

(N.B. broke the 




us at 3.30, mostly 




last thermometer 




heavily, at times 




T had with me 




more gently, till 




the time.) 2.30 




7 o’clock in the 




p.m. distant thun- 




evening. Also 




der heard, a hea- 




the following 




vy thunder-storm 




night a little rain. 



1 

gathering from 
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1 1 

i ! 

;ru.. ! 

i i "c 

A '-'a 

Hens.'irK.'. 

i! "I 

1' 1 

, i U'vir "1 
) D.y 

' f a 

' f i £ 

Ii « k- 

A ,« 

Ki-maiks. 


*' 


' 1 S Vj. ‘ 

1 


, rilUU i 



i| ilttlR* ! 

, 



til'* ovpr- 

■ j ■ 


Wi'iitln-r .'Uiir. 

1 i 

till' 

' -T - 

; . 

fi p.in. 11 thun- 

i ' 

'A link* ^kv, kill 



«kr-htorm from 


widiunt kn'ii^ihi; 


‘i 

W.S.W. ; how. 

I ’ 

ii'- un> j.ti*) III 



rvir only n fow 

' 1 

the Il'Mf- 



limps lull, llie 


liulifuiii};. 

' 


vform ffoiiig 


WiMlhcr ( 


1 

SMiJtliuartl. 

:• ! - . 

' p.lJK H lll'lil'i 1 

' MV i 


Tin* morninir fine, 


-lunii uilli j 

! 


tin; sky being co- 


il.'tw ;;nk', bill 



vi-rei! witlieumnii, 


Mill 



About 1 ji.m, Ii 

< I / 

^ r.U •. ,1^1 , ll.' 

1 

i 

brnw thunder- 

I 1 

'Ill 111'? l»r. .iknr. 

■' 

j 

sli'iin. gathered 


iih. rlui.ii- 



(mill the west, 

j 

k. I'M- fk.‘ a!t< r 



nliiTC it dis- 


1 oM,', ainl 01 i\ 



cli.'Ugt'd ifi-'olf 


'i.’ir- >i;n( 5" 



\Mibonf, Iwinging 


h'li I’l "i!‘ 



wv nsoiv Mnui a 


•' l.t. . •'! It 



K'W 'llo|'». 


{i-d'l'i I't; 1 >*’') 

J'f i 


h'kv m the morn- 

i '• 

U aiH'. K.\J . 



ing iK':n\ in the 


'l ') ' ,s' \ I'a 


; 

!i!(' moon ilomly, 


M,< • i' Ul !' 



in tlf* nitiht a 

, 

:•:! *'1 l2 tu. 1 



hub* rain. 


tlMM'ilM' iM Cn 


„ 

^.\ v Mveinisl jaboiit 

' 1 

tin 1 '1 1’) '■ItJ '' Wr , 



'■« p.tj). u thunder- 

1 

wl'u. /a 1 }ia.'. .. 



•torm gaiheiod, 

! ! ' ‘ 

k \v t' 



i at without rain 


:nul hT *i .kl a 



III the beginning, 


j-rti.- UM-M* ^ 



hii the. elmnls 

! ; 1 

I'k'-r "i/iitJU' Ii \Y, 



)m\ ingdiselinrged 

; ’ 

.if h i‘ f'j, a TfiU’t 



ilu ni''i'ivis to* 


'!(-> -M'UII -Jl'ik' 1- 1 



'A "lib tile ive.st 1 


Ij* 



a,,d (be north. 

1 I ‘ ' 

{> ;{ "Sliv b; a: ’J.m' 



i. niL-an jitining 

! i i 

a kA 'dOn-^ 



\i ifit us at 7 pan.. 

! * i : 

r.iiw 



the rain U-sting 

i 2.) 1 - 


t'l tlio j'li 1 '■'.tintr ' 



bait’ an iionr with 

1 i ' . 

ni;.da a nunk'rUi , 



goMl violence. 

i i : 

ikil ol Kur., ; 


( 

idler wind) iteon- 

i 


'Juonl twt> : 



linned more mo* 

1 

' 

houis; 1 

i' 1 

1 i 

lb rab'ly. 

1 

' 

pan. a h^arj trait* * 

i' J(jIv ■ 





and dm .-kv J 

i! i i ‘ - 


A vi'dont showor 



iK-eanio ovo-n'ii'it I' 

t i 

near tiioruing. 


i 

towards tl»c cnsi. 

: i 


iaMing about an 


u M 
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APPENDIX, 


Date. 

Hour of 
Day. 

Degrees m 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour of 
Day. 

1 Degrees in 
scale of 

1 Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

1852. 




1852. 




July 




July 







hour and a half; 




dfi'-storm gn- 




the whole morn- 




thered from west, 




ing showers con- 




and about 3 ]).m. 




tinned to fall in 




a few drop.s fi-11 ; 




drops till 1 1 a.m., 




followed at 4 




when the sun 




o’clock by a viu- 




broke through 




lent min, lasting 




the clouds about 




Imlt an lioiir, and 




2 p.in. 




a little later some 

2 


- 

The forenoon clear 




more rain. 




till about 3 p.ni. 

8 

- 

- 

Sky the whole day 




a thick thunder- 




over(‘nst, the at- 




storm gathered 




mosphere o]»pn‘S- 




from S.W., but 




sive, and alumt 




dispersed in a 




noon a litllor.iin. 




southerly and 

9 

- 


Sky overcast, the 




north-westerly di- 




sun only oeea- 




rection, without 




sionally break- 




bringing us a 




ing through tlic 




single drop of 




clouds, and a few 




rain. 

1 

1 


drops of mm fell; 

3 


- 

At 5.30 p.m. a 




at 3 ]>.m., some 




thunder - storm 




more rain, and at 




gathered from the 




8 in the evening 




south, followed 




a heavy shower. 




by a violent 




lasting till cloven 




shower, lasting 




o’clock witluait 




about twenty 




any timuder or 




minutes, and af- 




lightning. 




ter an interval by 

10 

- 

- 

The sky at times 




two other show- 




overcast, at others 




ers not quite so 




clear. 




heavy. ^ 

11 

- 

- 

Sky in the morning 

4 

. 


About sunset a 




clear ; about noon 




thunder - storm 




thunder - elomls 




from east, fol- 




gathered from the 




lowed by heavy 




south, and about 




rair, which after 




1.30 p.m. a heavy 




a short interval 




shower fell, last- 




began once more. 




ing with equal 




and continued till 




violence for an 




about morning. 




hour, then less 

5 

- 

- 

The sky in the 




heavy till 5 




morning thickly 




o’clock. 




overcast, and a 

12 

- 

- 

The sky not clear, 




little rain fell. 




the atmosphere 

6 

- • 

. 

No rain. 




moist, till the 

7 

1 

- 

About noonathun- 


i 


weather cleared 
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Hour of 
J)iy. 


troDi [! 

K:i.]3.accofi»pa'iie4 jj 
by rain, winch jj 
hihtcd tiU 7Aj 
pan. with 
violcijcc, nnd 
more tompeiaw 
till 0.2U. 

The day fice, b«tj| 
rather opprafsivc ji 


21 


I S'-, r 

1 C I 

|i 


“cl 


1 -tC “ 

Kein.Hrk8. j 

Hour of 
Day. 

s|i 

nemarks. 


Sj 


A * « 


! 

Ij 





0 18r)2. 




• 

i! Jaly 





u]i jibowt noon, ■ 



about noon ; no 

1 

wf.eu it bee.niie i| 



thunder-storm. 

1 

w anrer. Ab«jut ij 1 7 
ten «)’cl(xk in the 


- 

Tlic sky in the morn- 




ing overcast with 

; a hcavv 1 



cumuli; 4 p.ni. 

1 i :irust\ fol- ' 



a heavy thuii- 

1 : lowed by rain. 



der-storm gather- 

' I wiiiih lasted till 



ing from S.W. 

' morniijtj. 



ami another from 

- 

>'kv o\<rea<f, fill 



north, at the same 

' ' .mI'mui noon, tin' ' 



time followed by 

' '-lUibiok' (l,r*-n;,^a 



min at 6.20, last- 

' ' ihi' «*Iou(l'. ill '■ 

1 

ing wilh more or 

, i lie; c’eolu;.;* a ; 


less violence till 

; tliiiinl' r st'wni pa- ' 

1 

8.10, and after a 

I ila'iid If' '111 UiL ' 

i 

‘ Ijort interval con- 

.'1 'jia, .aManpa- \ 

1 

(inuingoncemore. 

i iin-d V 3th huiAv ; ]s 

, 


1 'I lio sky overcast 

' !,ija. j’.dinu^ ■\ ! 

1 

i in the inorning, 

ijiunit) of .Oil !«j 

- i * 

i At :> jMn. a black 

' boar, ii' nx're „ 

1 

j thunder - storm 

1 fuOilk iaT«-. ftiid j 

1 

j ijalhering from 

1 fea.uM a •; 

- hrn V ■/ '•'liowcr. 

1 - h'ky in the mom 'j 

j t 

I ! 

• 1 

! i 

1 K\Y. followed by 

1 heavy rain, last- 
j ujg from 6.00 to 9 
, o’'doek, the first 

1 1 niir not tl<‘ai’, nil ; 

, 

I fin- Min broke ! 

i 

1 Imnr with great 

1 i bnpjiily rhiontih ': 

i 

i violciiee, 

; tb<' olond^. In ' 

. 

* 

Al 5.4ja.m, the rain 

, ' the e\oninf^ beat- 

1 

e'Minnicnccd again, 

1 1 ILhtiiifi';-. ; 

i 

and contiimcd 

‘ - 

Fkv in thernorinn^ 


till 8.40. At 1 

1 1 aboui m^ai, <; 


[Mn, again a little 

1 j ',\ li.'Mi a cold wind ! 

1 

min; at 3 o'clock 

i 

had risen, over- ■» 


another light fall, 

t 

. ud ; at b d<! ; 

' 

:iml from 8 o'clock 


pan. a ]*<;\vn*fid '} 

’ 

i'l the evening till 

! I 

tlnind* r - stonu 'j 


about 1 o’clock 


after imd night, 
but not heavy. 

In tlic niorniiig the 
sky dowdy, nod 
a few drops of 
ruin fell; after- 
wards a black 
tJmtidcr • storm 
gHtliering, but AO 
rain. 
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Date. 

Hour of 
Day. 

Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks, 

Date. 

Hour of 
Day. 

Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

1852. 




1852. 




July 




July 




22 

- 


The sky tolerably 




and we had a fine 




clear ; in the 




day. 




evening a than- 

27 

- 

- 

The sky in the 




<lcr-storm gather- 




morning clear, in 




cd from the 




the afternouji 




north, but passed 




rain-clouds from 




by without bring- 




S.S.R, bringing 




ing us any rain 




heavy rain in the 




except a few 




evening, lasting 




drops. 




from 5.30 till 10 

23 

• 


Near morning 

1 



o’clock with con- 




rain, lasting for 

1 



snlerable violmicc 




about an liour, 




for tlie first tlnvc- 




when the clouds 




fjnarters of an | 




cleared away, but 




liour, then less | 




gathered again in 




violent. 




the course of the 

28 

- 

- 

No ram. | 




afternoon, without, 

20 

- - 

- 

Sky a little over- : 




however, bringing 




cast. In the 




us any rain. 




nigljt rain, last- 

24 

- 


In the morning 




ing about one 




light clouds ho- 




hour, , ‘ 111(1 nc.com- 

1 



vering over us, 




panied by a very 




while the distant 




violent gale. 




horizon was clear; 

30 


- 

JSo rain. 




in the evening a 

31 

- 

- 

4 p.in. a thunder- 




black tliundor- 




stonii gathered 




storm gathered 




from the soutli, 




from east, but 




but passed by to- 




bringing us only 




wards the west, 




a few drops of 




without bringing 




rain from 8.15 to 




rain. 




8.30 o’clock. 

Aug. 




25 

- 

. 

The sky iu the 

1 

- 

- 

Weather clear. 




morning overcast, 

2 

- 

- 

The morning not 




cleared up about 




clear; afterwards 




noon. Wide halo 




the sun broke 




round moon in 




forth. A little be- 




evening. 




fore sunset a thim- 

26 

- 


About 4 o’clock in 




dcr-btonn gather- 




the morning a 




ed from S.S.K. 




light shower, and 




and after 6.30 it 




the sky remained 




began raining, 




thickly overcast 




the rain continu- 




till about 8 




ing the whole 




o’clock, when the 




iiiglit, but only 




clouds dispersed. 




gently. 
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; Ar M.m. it Ik'- ; 

i ivui lain- ! 

J't tun(<5inoi«‘ 

I M 1 

; \silh lii’eattT 'viu- 
® I'Ut .lllo- j 

I m’tlier littN'. { 

; Al)‘i‘a 10 a i>». i 
I till- bim I 

I foiih. j 

1 No t;m». j 

I Al-onf f'. pin. a i 
' iliuoil i- . .'toiin i 
from ‘I 

j N.F.,aiKla»ioi),. r i 
I in-iti ill'' Vo ' , 

, ki'th, * 

j l\ will'- 1 

^ . hi l.rin;-ji;j;r tti., '! 

I,i ilu' iiU.-ni' oM j; j 
[ 'liM-oiu btt.riu j 
! oiin;- 

u'« iit'-iii-i.ib 1 

j r iin, Ii>' k I>> 0'<I 
. ir* in r*.''0 f'‘ 10 ! 


I iM4’*v tlmiukv- { 

! btonn ij 

I jVoi.i 4-a.'N Jiii'l l! 

1 fonll !U |i 

! with cK-at ;i 

. ^loklH'K, hui l-ot* !j 
1 5/i'p only ti’i! 'j 

I KHDiites; tnf* r;U4i ;! 

: 4‘oijmi;’iK*cdafrdiii j 
a'. anil -i 

I IukH Uli 

i iccoiuparied by i's 
i it. hi'jivy oab; in ;j 
i rho cvornnj^ from |i 
I 7.45 till £1.20 1 
I anotb'O* heavy i 
} showij'. i 

dark iindj 

irairiyjaA'Wilrups ; 

of uiii in rhel^ 


I inoniin{?, and at 
I 11 . 20 fi li}i:htriun, 

; followed 1)} warm 
i siui.^hinc. 

' The rani whieli had 
I lai-tcd great part 
I of the night 
1 ceased a little 
j ix'lore 7 o’clock 
i in the morning. 

1 About noon raia- 
i Juuds passed 
! ovi'v onr }ieadn 
j bi inglng us blit a 
few' drops, 
j In the preceding 
mgbt light rain 
iKit uceonipanied 
by thunder j ot 
JO ii.m. more 
rain, and at 2 
i {(.m. more- heavy; 

[ at 4.22 another 
I fall. 'J'hoHkyrc- 
I mu 1 tied ovmuwt, 

1 uiih heavy clouds 
; tlie wbol'i day 
i )«uig. 

j A )u-avy shower in 
j ?)ie iiKU-ning^lhst* 
j iit'fi about two 
' )k nil's, followed 
! 1»v another fall 

j of less duration ; 
i the fky remained 
I ic.'erciist almost 
j 1 he. whole of the 
j d;i}% and in the 
: ubernotm a little 
I more rain, 

I Wmit luxm a 
ht-avy shower, 
luf^ting hall' an 
hour ; more rain 
in the afternoon. 

'I be bky the wMe 
flay thickly over* 
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Date. 

Hour of 
Day. 

Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

Date. 

Hour of 
Day. 

Degrees m 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 

Remarks. 

1852. 




1852. 




Aug. 




Sept 







cast, rain falling 




gathering ; in the 




several times. 




aft(;rnooii lii^lit 

IG 

- 

- 

About 6 a.m. a 




rain. 




heavy shower 

3 

sunrise 

74-3 

S>ky in the after- 




liistiiig about half 




noon overcast,. 




an hour. 




but no rain. 

17 

- 

- 

A fine genial day ; 

4 

sunrise 

78-5 

A few dro}>s in the 




about noon skv 




morniug. 




became overcast, 

5 

- 

78 

No rain. 




and at 12.30 a few 

6 

- 

70*6 

At JO.ai) a limn- 




drops fell, later 




dor - storm ga- 




in the afternoon 




thered, accom- 




more rain. 




panied by mo- 

18 

. 

- 

8ky at times over- 




derate rain. 




cast } H little rain. 

7 

.. 

71 

A warm genial day. 

19 

. 

- 

Rainy day; it be- 

«■) 







gan raining at 

to [ 

- 

- 

No rain. 




11 a m. and con- 

loj 







tinned till 3 p.m. 

11 

2 p.m. 

08 

At 4 p.m. a thunder- 

20 

. 

- 

About 1 1 o’clock a 




storm without 




little rain, round 




rain. 




about us much 

12 

2 p.m. 

1)8 

Fine. 




more. 

13 



In the afternoon a 

21 

. 

- 

At 2 p.ni. a little 




cold heavy gale. 




rain. 

14 

1 p.m. 

04*5 


22 

- 

. 

'No rain (Kukawa). 

15 

sum iso 

80 


23 

. 

. 

At 3 p.m. a con- 

16 

- 

- 

(’lenr. 




siderable fall of 

17 

1.30 p.m. 

97 





rain. 

18 

sunrise 

80 

Sky overcast. 

2? 

. 

- 

At 4 p.m. a light 

19 

sunrise 

79 





rain. 


2 p.m. 

97 


25 


- 

About noon a 

20 

sun rise 

78 

Sky overcast ; sun 




thunder-storm ga- 




came forth about 




thered, but with- 




noon, but again 




out rain. 
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